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TALES OF MY LANDLOBD 



Hear, I«nd o' Cakes and brither Soots, 
Frae ICaidenldrk to Johnny Groat's, 
If thflrs's a hole in a' yonr ooats, 

I nde je tent it ; 
A ohiers amang you takin notes. 

An' fidth hell prant it 1 

BUBMB. 



* '-* y~f M^ -^ 



Ahora bien, diaeo U Oura, traedms, smor kuUped, ajiu$o$ libro$, que 
Urn qitfitro tw. Qu€ am pla»t reapcmdU el, y nUrando «» «m ofMsra^o, 
90)06 del unamaleHUavi^a mrrada eon una eadenilla, y abrUndola haUd 
en ella tree Khroe gtwidee y imof papeUe de muy buena letra eeoriioe de 
moMO.— DoK QuizoTB, Flute I. Capitolo zxzii. 



It is miglity well. Mid the priest; pnj, IsndloTd, bring me those 
books, for I hsTe a miBd to see them. With all my heart, answered the 
host ; and going to his chamber, he broo^t oat a little old doke-bag, 
with a padlook and chain to it» and opening it, he took oat three lazge 
▼Glomes, and some manosoript papers written in a fine character. — 
Jabyib's TranelaHofi, 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE BSIDE OF LAMMEBMOOB 



Thb Author, on a fonner oooadon,* declined giying the real 
aoQice from which he drew the tragic subject of this histoiyy 
becauaey though occurring at a distant period, it might possibly 
be unpleasing to the feelingB of the descendants of tiie parties.! 
But as he finds an account of the circumstances given in the 
Notes to LaVs MemorialSjX by his ingenious friend, Charles 
Eirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq., and also indicated in his reprint of 
the Bey. Mr. Symson's poems appended to the Larffe Detcrip- 
Uon of GaUmooff as the original of the £r%de of Lammermoor^ 
the Author feels himself now at liberty to teU the tale as he had 
it from connexions of his own, who lived yeiy near the period, 
and were closely related to the family of the bride. 

It is well known that the family of Daliymple, which has 
produced, within the space of two centuries, as many men of 
talent^ dyil and military, and of literary, poUtical, and profes- 
sional eminence, as any house in Scotland, first rose into 
distinction in the person of James Dalrymple, one of the most 
eminent lawyers that ever liyed, though the labours of his 
powerful mind were unhappily exercised on a subject so limited 
as Scottish jurisprudence, on which he has compoised an admir- 
able work. 

He married Margaret, daughter to Boss of Balneel, with whom 
he obtained a considerable estate. She was an able, politic, and 
high-minded woman, so successful in what she undertook, that 
the Tulgar, no way partial to her husband or her family, imputed 
her success to necromancy. According to the popular belief, 

* See Intcodnotlon to the C^kmUdmqfihe Ccmoiigid§, 
t See Tbenm^ of Stair. Notel. | Uw's JfMiortali, p. 2S0. 
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thia Dame Margaret purchased the temporal prosperity of her 
family from the Master whom she served mider a singiilar con- 
dition, which is thus murated by the historian of her grandson, 
the great Earl of Stair : — ' She Uved to a great age, and at her 
death desired that she might not be put under ground, but that 
her coffin should stand upright on one end of it^ promising 
that while she remained in that situation the Dalrymples should 
continue to flourish. What was the old lady's motiye for the 
request, or whether she really made such a promise, I shall not 
take upon me to determine ; but it's certain her coffin stands 
upright in the isle of the church of Kirklistown, the burial- 
place belonging to the family.'* The talents of this accom- 
plished race were sufficient to haye accounted for the dignities 
which many members of the family attained, without any 
supernatural assistance. But their extraordinary prosperity 
was attended by some equally singular family misfortunes, of 
which that which befell their eldest daughter was at once 
unaccountable and melancholy. 

Miss Janet Dalrymple, daughter of the first Lord Stair and 
Dame Margaret Ross, had engaged herself without the know- 
ledge of her parents to the Lord Rutherford, who was not 
acceptable to them either on account of his political principles 
or his want of fortune. The young couple broke a piece of gold 
together, and pledged their troth in the most solemn manner ; 
and it is said the young lady imprecated dreadful evils on her- 
self should she break her plighted faith. Shortly after, a suitor 
who was favoured by Lord Stair, and still more so by his lady, 
paid his addresses to Miss Dalrymple. The young lady refused 
the proposal, and being pressed on the subject^ confessed her 
secret engagement. laAj Stair, a woman accustomed to uni- 
versal submission, for even her husband did not dare to contra- 
dict her, treated this objection as a trifle, and insisted upon her 
daughter yielding her consent to marry the new suitor, David 
Dunbar, son and heir to David Dunbar of Baldoon, in Wigton- 
shire. The first lover, a man of very high spirit, then interfered 
by letter, and insisted on the right he had acquired by his troth 
plighted with the young lady. Lady Stair sent him for answer, 
that her daughter, sensible of her undutiful behaviour in enter- 
ing into a contract unsanctioned by her parents, had retracted 
her unlawful vow, and now refused to fulfil her engagement with 
him. 

* Jfamoiri qf J6k» Bad qf BMr, by an Ifflpartial Huid. London, printed for 
a Corbott» p. 8. 
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The loyer, in return, declined positiTely to reoeive such an 
answer from any one but his mistress in person ; and as she had 
to deal with a man who was both of a most determined chaiaoter 
and of too high condition to be trifled with, Ladj Stair was 
obliged to consent to an interview between Lord Rutherford 
and her daughter. But she took care to be present in person, 
and aigued Uie point with the disappointed and incensed lover 
with pertinacity equal to his own. She particularly insisted 
on the Levitical law, which declares that a woman shall be 
free of a vow whiQh her parents dissent from. This is the 
passage of Scripture she founded on : — 

' If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or swear an oath to 
bind his soul with a bond; he shall not break his word, he shall 
do according to all that proceedeth out of his mouth. 

' If a woman also tow a vow unto the Lord, and bind herself 
by a bond, being in her father's house in her youth; 

'And her father hear her vow, and her bond wherewith she 
hath bound her soul, and her father shall hold his peace at her : 
then all her vows shall stand, and every bond wherewith she 
hath bound her soul shall stand. 

' But if her fother disallow her in the day that he heaieth ; 
not any of her vows, or of her bonds wherewith she hath bound 
her soul, shall stand : and the Lord shall forgive her, because 
her father disallowed her.' — Numbers xzx. 2-5. 

While the mother insLated on these topics, the lover in vain 
conjured the daughter to dedaie her own opinion and feel- 
ings. She remained totally overwhelmed, as it seemed — ^mute, 
pale, and motionless as a statue. Only at her mother's com- 
mand, sternly uttered, she summoned strength enough to restore 
to her plighted suitor the piece of broken gold which was 
the emblem of her troth. On this he burst forth into a 
tremendous passion, took leave of the mother with maledictions, 
and as he left the apartment, turned back to say to his 
weak, if not fickle, mistress, 'For you, madam, you will be a 
world's wonder ' ; a phrase by which some remarkable degree of 
calamity is usually implied. He went abroad, and returned not 
again. If the last Lord Rutherford was the unfortunate party, 
he must have been the third who bore that title, and who 
died in 1685. 

The marriage betwixt Janet Dalrymple and David Dunbar 
of Baldoon now went forward, the bride showing no repugnance, 
but being absolutely passive in everything her mother com- 
manded or advised. On the day of the marriage, which, as was 
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then nana], mm odebrated by a gi^eat aaaemblage of friends and 
relaticKni, she waa the aame — sad, silent^ and resigned, as it 
seemed, to her destiny. A lady, Teiy nearly connected with 
the family, told the Author that she had conversed oa the 
subject wil^ one of the brothers of the bride, a mere lad at the 
time, who had ridden before his sister to church. He said her 
hand, which lay on his as she held her arm round his waist^ 
was as cold and damp as marble. But» full of his new dress 
and the part he acted in the procession, the circumstance, which 
he long afterwards remembered with bitter sorrow and com- 
punction, made no impression on him at the time. 

The bridal feast was followed by dancing. The bride and 
bridegroom retired as usual, when of a sudden the most wild 
and piercing cries were heard from the nuptial chamber. It 
was then the custom, to prerent any coarse pleasantly which 
old times perhaps admitted, that the key of the nuptial chamber 
should be entrusted to the bridesman. He was called upon, 
but refused at first to give it up, till the shrieks became so 
hideous that he was compelled to hasten with others to leam 
the cause. On opening the door, they found the bridegroom 
lying across the threshold, dreadfully wounded, and streaming 
with blood. The bride was then sought for. She was found 
in the comer of the large chimney, having no covering save her 
shifty and that dabbled in gore. There she sat grinning at 
them, mopping and mowing, as I heard the expression used ; 
in a woid, absolutely insane. The only words she spoke 
were, 'Tak up your bonny bridegroom.' She survived this 
horrible scene litde more than a fortnight, having been married 
on the 24th of August^ and dying on the 12th of September 
1669. 

The unfortunate Baldoon recovered from his wounds, but 
sternly prohibited all inquiries respecting the manner in which 
he had received them. 'If a lady,' he said, 'asked him any 
question upon the subject, he would neither answer her nor 
speak to her again while he lived ; if a gentleman, he would 
consider it as a mortal affiont, and demand satisfaction as 
having received such.' He did not very long survive the 
dreadful catastrophe, having met with a fatal injury by a foil 
from his horse, as he rode between Leith and Holyrood House, 
of which he died the next day, 2dth March 1682. Thus a few 
years removed all the principal actors in this frightful tragedy. 

Various reports went abroad on this mysterious affiur, many 
of them veiy inaccurate, though they could hardly be said to 
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be exaggerated.* It was difficult at that time to become 
acquainted with the history of a Scottish family above the lower 
rank; and strange things sometimes took place there, into 
which eren the law did not scrupulously inquire. 

The credulous Mr. Law says, generally, diat the Lord Presi- 
dent Stair had a daughter, who^ 'being manied, the night she 
was bride in, was taken from her bridegroom and harled 
through the house (by spirits, we are given to understand), 
and afterward died. Another daughter,' he says, 'was sup- 
posed to be possessed with an evil spirit.' 

My friend, Mr. Sharpe, gives another edition of the tale. 
Accoraing to his information, it was the bridegroom who 
wounded the bride. The marriage, according to this account^ 
had been against her mother'B inclination, who had given her 
coDsent in these ominous words : ' Wed, you may many him, 
but sair shaU you repent it.' 

I find still another account darkly insinuated in some highly 
scurrilous and abusive verses, of which I have an original copy. 
They are docketed as being written ' Upon the late Yiscoimt 
Stair and his family, by Sir William Hamilton of Whitelaw. The 
maiginals by William Dunlop, writer in Edinburgh, a son of 
the Laird of Househill, and nephew to the said Sir William 
Hamilton.' There was a bitter and personal quarrel and rivalry 
betwixt the author of this libel, a name which it richly deserves, 
and Lord President Stair ; and the lampoon, which is written 
with much more malice than art^ bears the following motto : — 

Stur's neok, mind, wife, mqs, grandson, and the rest. 
Are wiy, fidee, witch, peets, pairidde, pofloooood. 

This malignant satirist^ who calls up all the misfortunes of 
the family, does not forget the &tal bridal of Baldoon. He 
seems^ though his verses are as obscure as unpoetical, to in- 
timate that the violence done to the bridegroom was by the 
intervention of the foul fiend, to whom the young lady had 
resigned herself, in case she should break her contract with her 
first lover. His hypothesis is inconsistent with the account 
given in the note upon Law's MemoridU^ but easily reconcilable 
to the family tradition. 

* There epimnd In the MMmnik TSmdma PfM of Oet 10, 1840 (and aftanreids in 
the lAmei t^the lAndtam. p. 460), a letter dated September 5tti, 1828, addreeeed bjr Sir 
Home DalzTinple Blpiiinstone, Bart, to the late Sir Jamee Stewart Denham of 
Joltneaa, Bart^ both deaeendanti of Lard Freaident Stair, from whieh it appears that, 
aeoordfoff to the tiaditional creed of the BalrTmple flunfly, the bride'a nnfiappy lover, 
Lord Ratiierlbrd, had fband meana to be eecretea In the nuptial chamber, and that the 
wcmnd of the bridegroom, Sir DaTid Dnnbar of Baldoon, ivaa Inflicted by Botheribrd'a 
hand.~-J. G. Lookhabt. 
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In all SUir's o&pnng we no difference know, 

They do the femuee as the males bestow ; 

So he of one of his daughters' marriage gave the ward, 

like a tnie vassal, to Olenlace's Laird : 

He knew what she did to her master pught, ^ 

If she her faith to Rntherfbrd should slight, V 

Which, like his own, for ([reed he broke outright. J 

Nick did Baldoon's posterior right deride. 

And, as first sabstitate, did seize the bride ; 

Whate'er he to Ids mistress did or said. 

He threw the brid^^proom from the nnptial bed, 

Into the chimney did so his rival maul. 

His braised bones ne'er were cored but by the fiJL* 

One of the margixud notes aficribed to William Dnnlop 
applies to the above lines. 'She bad betrothed herself to Lord 
Rutherf oord under horrid imprecations, and afterwards married 
Baldoon, his nevoy, and her mother was the oause of her breach 
of faith.' 

The same tragedy is alluded to in the following couplet and 

note: — 

What train of oaises that base brood pnnaes, 
When the young nephew weds old uncle's spouse. 

The note on the word ' undo ' explains it as meaning 'Buther- 
foord, who should have married the Lady Baldoon, was Bal- 
doon's unde.' The poetry of this satire on Lord Stair and his 
family was, as already noticed, written by Sir William Hamilton 
of Whitelaw, a rival of Lord Stair for the situation of President 
of the Court of Session ; a person much inferior to that great 
lawyer in talents, and equally ill-treated by the calumny or 
just satire of his contemporaries as an imjust and partial judge. 
Some of the notes are by that curious and laborious antiquary, 
Bobert Milne, who^ as a virulent Jacobite, willingly lent a band 
to blacken the family of Stair.f 

Another poet of the period, with a very difiPerent purpose, 
has left an elegy, in which he darkly hints at and bemoans the 
fate of the ill-starred young person, whose very uncommon 
calamity Whitelaw, Duxdop^ and Milne thought a fitting sub- 
ject for buffoonery and ribaldry. This bard of milder mood 
was Andrew Symson, before the Bevolution minister of Kirk- 
inner, in Galloway, and after his expulsion as an Episcopalian 

* The fldl from Ub hone, by wUeh he was MUed. 

t I have oompaied the satlie, which ocean in the fint volume of the cnrions UtUe 
colleoUon ceUed a Book qf SoaUUh PaaqptiUs, 1887, with that which hu a more ftiU text 
and more extended notes, and which ia in my own poiwennlnp, by gift of niomaa 
Thomaon, Baq.jBegister-Depnte. In the Book qf PaiqiMB, p. 7S, ia e moat eboalve 
epitaph on Sir William Hamilton of Whitdaw. 
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following the humble oocupation of a printer in Edinbnigh. 
He famished the family of Baldoon, with which he appean to 
have been intimate, with an elegy on the tn&gic event in their 
fiimily. In this piece he treats the moumfol occasion of the 
bride's death with mysterioos solemnity. 

The verses bear this title, ' On the unexpected death of the 
virtuous Lady Mrs. Janet Daliymple, Lady Baldoon, younger,' 
and afford us the precise dates of the catastrophe, which could 
not otherwise have been easily ascertained. 'Nupta August 
12. Domum Ducta August 24. Obiit September 12. Sepult. 
September 30, 1669.' The foim of the elegy is a dialogue be- 
twixt a passenger and a domestic servant. The firsts recollect- 
ing that he had passed that way lately, and seen all around 
enlivened by the appearances of mirth and festivity, is desirous 
to know what had changed so gay a scene into mourning. We 
preserve the reply of the servant as a specimen of Mr. Symson's 
verses, which are not of the first quality : — 

Sir, 'tis troth youVe told. 
We did eigoy great mirth ; bat now, ah me 1 
Oar joyftil Bong's tom'd to an elegie. 
A Tirtaoas lady, not long since a oride, 
Was to a hopeml plant uj marriage tied, 
And brought home hither. We (fid all r^oioe, 
ESven for her sake. Bat presently oar voice 
Was tom'd to moorning for that little time 
That she'd exy'oy : she waned in her prime, 
For Atropos, with her impartial knife, 
Soon cat ner thread, and therewithal her life ; 
And for the time we may it well remember,' 
It being in nnfortanate September ; 

a • • . • 

Where we most leave her till the resarre c t i on, 
Tia then the Saints enjoy their ftdl perfeotdon.* 

Mr. Symson also poured forth his elegiac strains upon the 
fate of the widowed bridegroom, on which subject, after a long 
and querulous effusion, the poet arrives at the sound conclusion, 
that if Baldoon had walked on foot» which it seems was his 
general custom, he would have escaped perishing by a foil from 
horaebadL As the work in which it occurs is so scarce as 
almost to be unique, and as it gives us the most full account 
of one of the actors in this tragic tale which we have rehearsed, 



* This eksy is rapiclnted in the appendix to a topogxaphioal work by the ■me 
author, entifled A unrrn Ik$eription qf GdOowaiif, by Andrew ByniMiD, jflnJster of 
KaUnner, 8vo, Tait» adtabargh, 1888. The rererend gentlemen's elei^ eie ez- 
tramely mre, nor did the Author ever eee a copy bat his own, which to bcmnd np witli 
the Tripatrimkleim, a rellgioaB poem ftom the Biblical EQetoiy, by the nme Mrehor. 
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we wiU» at the risk of being tedioiUi inaert aome short spedmsDa 
of Mr. Symaon's compontioiL It is entitled — 

'A Funeral Elegie, oocasicmed by the sad and mneh lamented 
death of that wortiuly respected, and veiy much accomplished 
gentleman, David Dmibar, younger, of Baldoon, only son and 
apparent heir to the right worahipful Sir Dayid Dunbar of 
Bddoon, Knight Baronet. He deputed this life on Maidi 28, 
1682, haying receired a bruise by a fall, as he was riding the 
day preceding betwixt Leith and Holyrood House; and was 
honourably interred in the Abbey Chuioh of Holyiood House, 
on April 4, 1682.' 

Men might, and Tery justly too, oondnde 

Me gnilrf of the worst ingratitade, 

ShoSld I be silent, or should I forbear 

At this sad aooident to flhed a tear ; 

Atearl said If ah! that's a netit thing, 

A Tezy lean, alight, slender onering^ 

Too mean, I'm snre, for me, wherewith fattend 

The nnenected ftmeral of my friend : 

A ^aes of briny tears charged np to th' brim. 

Would be too few for me to shea for hinL 

The poet proceeds to state his intimacy with the deceased, 
and the constancy of the young man's attendance on public 
worship, which was regular, and had such effect upon two or 
three otibers that were influenced by his example^ 

So that my Mnse 'gainst Prisdan avers. 
He, only he, fMfv my paiishionerB ; 
Tea, and my only hearers. 

He then describes the deceased in person and manners, from 
which it appears that more accomplishments were expected in 
the composition of a fine gentleman in ancient than modem 
times: 

ffis body, though not ysry large or tall. 

Was spn^tly, active^ yea and strong witfasL 

His oonstitation was, if li^t I've guaas'd, 

Blood mizt with choler, said to be the best. 

In's gesture, oonverse, speech, diacoaTse, attire, 

He practis'a that which wise men still admire^ 

Oommend, and recommend. Whaf s that f yoa'U say. 

'Tisthis: he eyer dhooe'd the middle way 

Twizt both th' extremes. Amost in ev'zy thing 

He did the like, 'tis worth our noticing : 

Sparing, yet not a niggard ; liberal, 

Aikd yet not lavish or a prodigal. 

As knowing when to s^d and when to spare ; 

And that* 8 a leason which not many are 
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Aoqnamted with. He bufaM vu, yet darinff 

When he saw oanse, and yet theram bat spanng ; 

Familiar, yet not oommon, for he knew 

To condeeoend, and keep hie diBtanoe toa 

He ne'd, and tliat meet commonly, to go 

On foot ; I wiflh that he had atill done aot 

Th' affiun of oonrt were onto him well known ; 

And yet meanwhile he elitfhted not his own. 

He knew ftill well how to Dehave at court, 

And yet bnt seldom did thereto resort ; 

But loy'd the oonntiy life» ohoos'd to inure 

Himself to pasfrage and a^onlture ; 

Proving, improving ditching; trenching, drainin|^ 

Viewing, reTiewing, and by those means gaining ; 

Planting transplanting, levelling, erecting 

Walls, ohamben, houses, tenaoee ; projecting 

Kow this, now that device, this dian^t, that measure, 

That mignt advance lus profit with his pleacnre. 

Quick in his bargains, honest in commerce, 

Jnst in his dealings, being mnch averse 

From quirks of law, still ready to refer 

His cause t' an honest country arbiter. 

He was acquainted with cosmography. 

Arithmetic, and modem history ; 

With architecture and such arts as these, 

Which I may call specifick seienceB 

Fit for a gentleman ; and surely he 

That knows them not, at least m some degree, 

May brook the title, but he wants the thing. 

Is but a shadow scarce worth noticing. 

He learned the French, be't sp<^en to his praiee. 

In very Uttle more than fonrty dayik' 

Then oomes the full burst of woe, in which, instead of saying 
much himself, the poet informs us what the andents would 
have said on such an occasion : 

A heathen poet, at the news, no doubt^ 
Would have exclaimed, and ftuiously cay'd out 
Against the &tes, the destinies and starrs, 
Wkat I this the effect of planetaria warrs I 
We might ha>e seen him rage and rave, yea woonn, 
Tis very like we might have heard him curse 
The year, the month, the dav, the hour, the place, 
The company, the wager, ana the race ; 
Decry all recreations, with the names 
Of Isthmian, Pythian, and Olympick mmee ; 
Exclaim against them all both ola ana new, 
Both the Menuean and the Letluean too : 
Adjudge all persons, under highest pain, 
Always to mJk on foot, and then again 
Order all horses to be hongh'd, that we 
Might never more the like adventure see. 
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Suppofling our readers have had enough of Mr. Symaon's 
woe^ and finding nothing more in hia poem worthy of transorip- 
tion, we return to the tragic atory. 

It ia needleaa to point out to the intelligent reader that the 
witchcraft of the mother conaiated only in the ascendency of a 
powerful mind over a weak and melancholy one, and that the 
harahneas with which ahe exercised her superiority in a case of 
delicacy had driren her daughter first to deapair, then to 
frenzy. Accordingly, the Author haa endearour^d to explain 
the tragic tale on thia principle. Whaterer reaemblance Lady 
Ashton may be supposed to possess to the celebrated Dame 
Margaret Boss, the reader must not suppose that there was 
any idea of tracing the portrait of the first Lord Viscount Stair 
in the tricky and mean-spirited Sir William Ashton. Lord 
Stair, whatever might be his moral qualities, was certainly one 
of the first statesmen and lawyers of his age. 

The imaginary castle of Wolfs Crag has been identified by 
some lover of locality with that of Fast Castle. The Author is 
not competent to judge of the resemblance betwixt the real 
and imaginary scene, having never seen Fast Castle except 
from the sea. But fortalices of this description are found 
occupying, like ospreys' nests, projecting rocks, or promontories, 
in many parts of the eaistem coast of Scotland, and the position 
of Fast Castle seems certainly to resemble that of Wolfs Crag 
as much as any other, while its vicinity to the mountain ridge 
of Lammermoor renders the assimilation a probable one. 

We have only to add, that the death of the unfortunate 
bridegroom by a fall from horseback has been in the novel 
transferred to the no less unfortunate lover.* 

* See the Mooont of how fhb novel im» oomposad in Loekhuts Ufh qfSeoU, vol. 
vL p. 60 K Ml., od. 1801 (lolivX 
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CHAPTER I 

By caak and keel to win joor breed, 
W i' whigmAleeriee for them wha neeid, 
Wlulk Im a gentle trade indeed 

To cany the gaberlimzie on. 

Old Sang. 

Few haTe been in my Becret while I was compiling these 
narratiyesy nor is it probable that they will ever become public 
during the life of their author. Eren were that event to 
happen, I am not ambitious of the honoured distinction, dtffito 
monstrari. I confess that» were it safe to cherish such 
dreams at all, I should more enjoy the thought of remaining 
behind the curtain unseen, like the ingenious manager of 
Punch and his wife Joan, and enjoying the astonishment and 
conjectures of my audience. Then might I, perchance, hear 
the productions of the obscure Peter Pattieson praised by the 
judicious and admired by the feeling, engrossing the young 
and attracting even the old ; while the critic traced their fame 
up to some name of litexaiy celebrity, and the question when, 
and by whom, these tales were written filled up the pause of 
conyersation in a hundred cirdes and coteries. This I may 
neyer enjoy during my lifetime ; but farther than this, I am 
certain, my vanity should never induce me to aspire. 

I am too stuhboxn in habits, and too little polished in 
manners, to envy or aspire to the honours assigned to my 
literary ccxitemporaries. I could not think a whit more highly 
of myself were 1 even found worthy to ' <tt[{Le in place as a Hon ' 
for a winter in the great metropolis. ^ could not rise, turn 
round, and show fJl my honours, from llie shaggy mane to the 
tufted tail, ' roar you an 'twere any nightingale,' and so lie down 
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again like a well-behaved beast of show, and all at the cheap 
and easy rate of a cup of ooffee and a slice of bread and butter 
as thin as a wafer. And I could ill stomach the fulsome flattery 
with which the lady of the evening indulges her show-monsters 
on such occasions, as she ciams her parrots with sugar-plums, 
in order to make them talk before company. I cazmot be 
tempted to 'come aloft' for these marks of distinction, and, 
like imprisoned Sampson, I would rather remain — if such must 
be the alternative — «11 my life in the mill-house, grinding for 
my very bread, than be brought forth to make sport for the 
Philistine lords and ladies. This proceeds from no dislike, real 
or affected, to the aristocracy of these realms. But they have 
their place, and I have mine ; and, like the iron and earthen 
vessels in the old fable, we can scarce come into collision with- 
out my being the sufferer in every Miiae. It may be otherwise 
with the sheets which I am now writing. These may be opened 
and laid aside at pleasure ; by amusing themselves with the 
perusal, the great will excite no false hopes ; by neglecting or 
condemning them, they will inflict no pain ; and how seldom 
can they converse with those whose minds have toUed for their 
delight without doing either the one or the other. 

In the bett^ and wiser tone of feeling which Ovid only 
expresses in one line to retract in that which foUows, I can 
address these quires — 

Parve, neo invideo, sine me, liber, ibis in nrbem. 

Nor do I join the regret of the illustrious exile, that he himself 
could not in person accompany the volume, which he sent forth 
to the mart of literature, pleasure, and Itixury. Were there 
not a hundred similar instances on record, the fate of my poor 
friend and school-fellow, Dick Tinto, would be sufficient to warn 
me against seeking happiness in the celebrity which attaches 
itself to a successful cultivator of the fine arts. 

Dick Tinto, when he wrote himself artist, was wont to derive 
his origin from the ancient family of Tinto, of that ilk, in Lanaik- 
shire, and occasionally hinted that he had somewhat derogated 
from his gentle blood in using the pencil for his principal means 
of support. But if Dick's pedigree was correct, some of his 
ancestors must have suffered a more heavy declension, since 
the good man his father executed the necessary, and, I trust, 
the honest, but certainly not very distinguished, employment 
of tailor in ordinary to the village of liangdirdum in the west. 
Under his humble foof was Richard bom, and to his father's 
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humble tiade waB Biohard, greatly contraiy to his inolinatioii, 
early indentured. Old Mr. Tinto had, however, no reason to 
congratulate himself upon having compelled the youthful genius 
of Mb son to forsake its natiural bent. He fared like the school- 
boy who attempts to stop with his finger the spout of a water 
cistern, while the stream, exasperated at this compression, 
escapes by a thousand unealoulated spirts, and wets him all 
over for his pains. Even so ffloed the senior Tinto, when his 
hopeful apprentice not only exhausted all the chalk in making 
sketches upon the shopboard, but even executed several cari- 
catures of his father's best customers, who began loudly to 
murmur, that it was too hard to have their persons deformed 
by the vestments of the father, and to be at the same time 
turned into ridicule by the pencil of the son. This led to 
discredit and loss of practice, until the old taUor, yielding to 
destiny and to the entreaties of his son, permitted him to 
attempt his fortune in a line for which he was better qualified. 

There was about this time, in the village ofpLangdudum, a 
peripatetic .brother of the' brush, who exei9oiied hk vocation 
mtb Jcvefrigido, the object of admiration to all the boys of the 
village, but especially to Dick Tinto. Theuige had not yet 
adopted, amongst other unworthy retrenclunepts, that illiberal 
measure of economy which, supplying by written characters 
the lack of symbolical. representation, doses cm^ open and easily 
accessible avenue of instruction and emolument against the 
students of the fine arts. It was not yet. permitted to write 
upon the plastered doorway of an alehouse, fir. ther suspended 
sign of an inn, 'The Old Magpie,' or 'Th^&xad^n's Head,' 
substituting that cold description for the liyely^e^gies of the 
plumed chatterer,, or the turban'd frown of t^ie^teirifio soldan. 
That eariy and more simple age' considered alike the necessities 
of aU ranks, and'depicted the symbols of good cheer so as to be 
obvious to aU capacities; well judging that a man who could 
not read a syllable might nevertheless love a pot of good ale as 
weU as his better-educated neighbours, or .even as the parson 
himself. Acting upon this liberal principle, publicans as yet 
hung forth the painted omblenm of their calling, and sign- 
painters, if they seldom feasted, did not at least absolutely 
starve. 

To a worthy of this decayed profession, as we have already 
intimated, DidL Tinto became an assistant ; and thus, as is not 
unusual among heaven-bom geniuses in this department of the 
fine arts, began to paint before he had any notion of drawing. 
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His talent for obserring nature sochi induoed him to rectify 
the eiTorB, and soar above the instructions, of hia teacher. He 
particularly shone in painting hones, that being a farourite 
sign in the Scottish Tillages ; and, in tracing his progress, it is 
beautiful to observe how by degrees he learned to shorten the 
backs and prolong the legs of these noble animals, until they 
came to look less like crocodiles, and more like nags. Detrac- 
tion, which always pursues merit with strides proportioned to 
its advancement, has indeed alleged that Dick once upon a 
time painted a horse with five legs, instead of four. I might 
have rested his defence upon the license allowed to that branch 
of his profession, which, as it penoits all sorts of singular and 
irregular combinations, may be allowed to extend itself so far 
as to bestow a limb supernumerary on a favourite subject. 
But the cause of a deceasiBd friend is sacred ; and I disdain to 
bottom it so superficiaUy. I have visited the sign m question, 
which yet swings exalted in the village of Langdirdum ; and I 
am ready to depone upon oath that what has been idly mistaken 
or misrepresented as being the fifth leg of the horse, is, in fact» 
the tail of that quadruped, and, considered with reference to 
the posture in which he is delineated, forms a circumstance 
introduced and managed with great and successful, though 
daring, art. The nag being represented in a rampant or rearing 
posture, the tail, which is prolonged till it touches the groimd, 
appears to form a paint dappuiy and gives the firmness of a 
tripod to the figure, without which it would be difficult to con- 
ceive, placed as the feet are, how the courser could maintain 
his ground without tumbling backwards. This bold conception 
has fortunately fallen into the custody of one by whom it is 
duly valued; for, when Dick, in his more advanced state of 
proficiency, became dubious of the propriety of so daring a 
deviation from the established rules of art, and was desirous to 
execute a pictiure of the publican himself in exchange for this 
juvenile production, the courteous offer was declined by his 
judicious employer, who had observed, it seems, that when his 
ale failed to do its duty in conciliating his guests, one glance at 
his sign was sure to put them in good humour. 

It would be foreign to my present purpose to trace the steps 
by which Dick Tinto improved his touch, and corrected, by the 
rules of art, the luxuriance of a fervid imagination. The scales 
fell from his eyes on viewing the sketches of a oontemporaiy, 
the Scottish Teniers, as Wilkie has been deservedly styled. He 
threw down the brush, took up the crayons, and, amid hunger 
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and toil, and suspense and unoertainty, pursued the path of his 
profession under better auspices than those of his original master. 
Still the first rude emanations of his genius, like the nursery 
rhymes of Pope, oould these be reooYwed, will be dear to the 
companions of Dick Tinto's youth. There is a tankard and 
griduon painted over the door of an obscure change-house in the 

Back Wynd of Ganderdeugh But I feel I must tear myself 

&om the subject, or dwell on it too long. 

Amid his wants and struggles, Dick Tinto had recourse, like 
his brethren, to levying that tax upon the vanity of mankind 
which he could not extract from their taste and liberality — ^in a 
word, he painted portraits. It was in this mora advanced state 
of proficiency, when Dick had soared above his original line of 
businees, and highly disdained any allusion to it^ that, after 
having been estranged for several yearn, we again met in the 
village of Gandercleugh, I holding my present situation, and 
Dick painting copies ci the hmnan face divine at a guinea per 
head. This was a small premium, yet, in the first burst of 
business, it more than sufficed for all Dick's moderate wants ; 
so that he occupied an apartment at the Wallace Inn, cracked 
his jest with impunity even upon mine host himself, and lived 
in respect and observance witii the chambermaid, hostler, and 
waiter. 

Those halcyon days were too serene to last long. When his 
honour the Laird of Ganderdeugh, with his wife and three 
daughters, the minister, the ganger, mine esteemed patron Mr. 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, and some round dosen of the feuars 
and farmers, had been consigned to immortality by Tinto's 
brush, custom began to slacken, and it was impossible to wring 
more than crowns and half-crowns from the hard hands 
of the peasants whose ambition led them to Dick's painting- 
room. 

Still, though the horizon waa overolouded, no stonn for some 
time ensued. Mine host had Christian faith with a lodger who 
had been a good paymaster as long as he had the means. And 
from a portrait of our landlord himself, grouped with his wife 
and daughters, in the style of Rubens, which suddenly appeared 
in the best parlour, it was evident that Dick had found some 
mode of bartering art for the necessaries of life. 

Nothing, however, is moro precarious than resources of this 
nature. It was observed that Dick became in his turn the 
whetstone of mine host's wit, without venturing either at 
defence or retaliation 3 that his easel was transferred to a 
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garret-room, in wbiob there was acaroe Bgmoe for it to atand 
upright ; and that he no Icmger ventiired to join the weekly 
dub, of which he had been once the life and souL In ahor^ 
Dick Tinto's friends feared that he had acted like the animal 
called the aloth, which, having eaten up the last green leaf 
upon the tree where it has establiahed itadf , ends hy tumbling 
down from the top, and dying of inanition. I ventiued to hint 
this to Dick, recommended hia transferring the exercise of his 
inestimable talent to some other sphere, and forsaking the 
common which he. might be aaid to haTc eaten bare. 

' There is an obstacle to my change of residence,' aaid my 
friend, grasping my hand with a lo<^ of solemnity. 

'A bill due to my landlord, I am afraadf replied I, with 
heartfelt sympathy; 'if any part of my slender means can 
assist in this emeigence ' 

'No, by the soul of Sir Joshua 1' answered the generous 
youth, 'I will never involve a friend in the consequences of 
my own misfortune. There is a mode by which I can regain 
my liberty; and to creep even through a common sewer is 
better than to remain in prison.' 

I did not perfectly understand what my friend meant. The 
muse of painting appeared to have failed him, and what other 
goddess he could invoke in his distress was a mystery to me. 
We parted, .however, without further explanation, and I did 
not again see him until three days after, when he summoned 
me to partake of the ' f oy ' with which his landlord proposed to 
regale him ere his departure for Edinburgh. 

I found Dick in high spirits, whistling while he buckled the 
small knapsack which contuned his colours, brushes, pallets, 
and clean shirt That he parted on the best terms with mine 
host was obvious from the cold beef set forth in the low 
parlour, flanked by two mugs of admirable brown stout ; and 
I own my curiosity was excited concerning the means through 
which the face of my friend's affiiirs had been so suddenly 
improved. I did not suspect Dick of dealing with the devil, 
and by what earthly means he had extricated himself thus 
happily I was at a total loss to conjecture. 

He perceived my curiosity, and took me by the hand. 'My 
friend/ he said, 'fain would I conceal, even from you, the 
degradation to which it has been necessaxy to submit, in order 
to accomplish an honourable retreat from Ganderdeugh. But 
what avails attempting to conceal that which must needs betray 
itself even by its superior excellence Y All the village-~-all the 
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pariah — all the world — ^will Boon diBoover to what poTerty has 
xedaoed Richard Tinto/ 

A sudden thought here struck me. I had observed that 
our landlord wore, on that memorable moznmg, a pair of bran 
new yelveteens, instead of his ancient thicksets. 

' What,' said I, drawing my right hand, with the forefinger 
and thumb pressed together, nimbly from my right haunch to 
my left shoulder, ' you have condescended to resume the paternal 
arts to which you were first bred — ^long stitches, ha, Dick ? ' 

He repelled this unlucky conjecture with a frown and a 
pshaw, indicative of indignant contempt^ and leading me into 
another room, showed me, resting against the wall, the majestic 
head of Sir William Wallace, grim as when severed from the 
trunk by the orders of the felon Edward. 

The painting was executed on boards of a substantial thick- 
ness, and the top decorated with irons, for suspending the 
honoured effigy upon a signpost. 

' There,' he said, ' my friend, stands the honour of Scotland, 
aiid my shame ; yet not so — ^rather the shame of those who, 
instead of encouraging art in its proper sphere, reduce it to 
these imbeooming and unworthy extremities.' 

I endeavoured to smooth the ruffled feelings of my misused 
and indignant friend. I reminded him that he oug^t not^ 
like the stag in the fable, to despise the quality wMch had 
extricated l:dm from difficulties, in which his talents, as a 
portrait or landscape painter, had been found unavailing. 
Above all, I praised the execution, as well as conception, of lus 
painting, and reminded him that^ far from feeling dishonoured 
by so superb a specimen of his talents being exposed to the 
general view of the public, he ought rather to congratulate 
himself upon the augmentation of his celebrity to which its 
public exhibition must necessarily give rise. 

'You are rights my friend — ^you are right,' replied poor 
Dick, his eye kindling with enthusiasm ; ' why should I ahun 
the name of an — an — (he hesitated for a phrase) — an out-of- 
doors artibtf Hogarth has introduced himself in that char- 
acter in one of his best engravings ; Domenichino, or somebody 
else, in ancient times, Morland in our own, have exercised 
their talents in this manner. And wherefore limit to the rich 
and higher classes alone the delight which the exhibition of 
works of art is calculated to inspire into all classes ? Statues are 
placed in the open air, why should Pamting be more niggardly 
in displaying her masterpieces than her sister Scidpture? 
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And yet^ my friend, we must part suddenly ; the oarpenter 
is coming in an hour to put up the — ^the emblem ; and truly, 
with all my philosophy, and your consolatory encourage- 
ment to boo^ I would ra^er wish to leave Gandezxsleugh befove 
that operation commences.' 

We partook of our genial host's parting banqueti and I 
escorted Dick on his waUi to Eldinbuxgh. We parted about a 
mile from the Tillage, just as we heard the distant cheer of the 
boys which accompanied the mounting of the new symbol of 
the Wallace Head. Dick Tinto mended his pace to get out of 
healing, so little had either early practice or recent philosophy 
reconciled him to the character of a sign-painter. 

In Edinbuigh, Dick's talents were discovered and appreci- 
ated, and he received dinners and hints from several dis- 
tinguished judges of * the fine arts. But these gentlemen dis- 
pensed their criticism more willingly than their cash, and Dick 
thought he needed cash more than criticism. He therefore 
sought London, the universal mart of talent^ and where, as is 
usual in general marts of most descriptions, much more of ea<di 
commodity is exposed to sale than can ever find purchasers. 

Dick, who, in serious earnest^ was supposed to have consider^ 
able natural talents for his profession, and whose vain and 
sanguine disposition never permitted him to doubt for a 
moment of ultimate success, threw himself headlong into the 
crowd which jostled and struggled for notice and preferment. He 
elbowed others, and was elbowed himself ; and finally, by dint of 
intrepidity, fought his way into some notice, painted for the prise 
at the Institution, had pictures at the exhibition at Somerset 
House, and damned the hanging committee. But poor Dick 
was doomed to lose the field he fought so gallantly. In the 
fine arts, there is scarce an alternative betwixt distinguished 
success and absolute failure ; and as Dick's seal and industry 
were unable to ensure the first, he fell into the distresses which, 
in his condition, were the natural consequences of the latter 
alternative. He was for a time patronised by one or two of 
those judicious persons who make a virtue of being singular, 
and of pitching their own opinions against those of the world 
in matters of taste and criticism. But they soon tired of poor 
Tinto, and laid him down as a load, upon the principle on which 
a spoilt child throws away its plaything. Misery, I fear, took 
him up, and accompanied him to a premature grave, to which 
he was carried from an obscure lodging in Swallow Street^ 
where he had been dunned by his landlady within doors, and 
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watched by bailiffii without, until death came to his relief. A 
comer of the Morning Post noticed his death, generously add- 
ing, that his manner displayed considerable genius, though his 
style was rather sketchy; and referred to an adyertisement^ 
which annoimoed that Mr. Varnish, a well-known printseller, 
had still on hand a yeiy few drawings and paintings by Richard 
Tinto, Esquire, which those of the nobility and gentiy who 
might wish to complete their collections of modem art were 
inyited to visit without delay. So ended Dick Tinto ! a lament- 
able proof of the great truth, that in the fine arts mediocrity 
is not permitted, and that he who cannot ascend to the yery 
top of the ladder will do well not to put his foot upon it 
at all. 

The memory of Tinto is dear to me, from the recollection of 
the many conyersations which we haye had together, most of 
them turning upon my present task. He was delighted with 
my progress, and talked of an ornamented and illustrated 
edition, with heads, yignettes, and cuU de lampe^ all to be de- 
signed by his own patriotic and friendly pencil. He preyaUed 
upon an old sergeant of invalids to sit to him in the character 
of Bothwell, the lif eguard's-man of Charles the Second, and the 
bellman of Qandercleugh in that of David Deans. But while 
he thus proposed to unite his own powers with mine for the 
iUustration of these narratives, he mixed many a dose of 
salutary criticism with the panegyrics whidi my composition 
was at times so fortunate as to call forth. 

'Tour characters,' he said, 'my dear Pattieson, make too 
much use of the gob box ; they patter too much (an elegant 
phraseology which Dick had learned while painting the scenes 
of an itinerant company of players) ; there is nothing in whole 
pages but mere chat and dialogue.' 

' The ancient philosopher,' said I in reply, ' was wont to say, 
" Speak, that I may know thee " ; and how is it possible for an 
author to introduce his personoB dramatiB to his readers in a 
more interesting and effectual manner than by the dialogue in 
which each is represented as supporting his own appropriate 
oharactert' 

'It is a false conclusion,' said Tiato ; 'I hate it» Peter, as I 
hate an unfilled can. I will grant you, indeed, that speech is 
a faculty of some value in the intercourse of human affiurs, 
and I wOl not even insist on the doctrine of that Pythagorean 
toper, who was of opinion that over a bottle speaking spoiled 
conversation. But I will not allow that a professor of the fine 
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arts. has oocasion to embody the idea of his scene in language^ 
in order to impress upon the reader its reality and its effect. 
On the contrary, I will be judged by most of your readers, 
Peter, should these tales ever become public, whether you haye 
not given us a page of talk for every single idea which two 
words might have communicated, while the posture, and 
manner, and incident^ accurately drawn, and brought out by 
appropriate colouring, would have preserved all that was 
worthy of preservation, and saved these everlasting *^ said he's " 
and "said she's," with which it has been your pleasure to 
encumber your pages.' 

I replied, ' That he confounded the operations of the pencil 
and the pen ; that the serene and silent art, as painting has 
been called by one of our first living poets, necessarily appealed 
to the eye, because it had not the organs for addressing the 
ear; whereas poetry, or that species of composition which 
approached to it, lay under the necessity of doing absolutely 
the reverse, and addressed itself to the ear, for the purpose of 
exciting that interest which it could not attain through the 
medium of the eye.' 

Dick was not a whit staggered by my argument, which he 
contended was founded on misrepresentation. ^ Desoriptiony' 
he said, * was to the author of a romance exactly what dntwing 
and tinting were to a painter : words were his colours, and, if 
properly employed, they could not fail to place the scene which 
he wished to conjure up as effectually before the mind's eye 
as the tablet or canvass presents it to the bodily organ. The 
same rules,' he contended, ' applied to both, and an exuberance 
of dialogue, in the f onner case, was a verbose and laborious 
mode of composition which went to confound the proper art of 
fictitious narrative with that of the drama, a widely different 
species of composition, of which dialogue was the very essence, 
because all, excepting the language to be made use of, was pre- 
sented to the eye by the dresses, and persons, and actions of 
the performers upon the stage. But as nothing,' said Dick, 
' can be more dull than a long narrative written upon the plan 
of a drama, so where you have approached most near to that 
species of composition, by indulging in prolonged scenes of 
mere conversation, the course of your story has become chill 
and constrained, and you have lost the power of arresting the 
attention and exciting the imagination, in which upon other 
occasions you may be considered as -having succeeded tolerably 
well.' 
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I made my bow in requital of the compliment, which was 
probably thrown in by way of placebo^ and expressed myself 
willing at least to make one trial of a more straightforward 
style of composition, in which my actors should do more, and 
say less, than in my former attempts of this kind. Dick gave 
me a patronising and approving nod, and observed that» find- 
ing me BO docUe, he would communicate, for the benefit of 
my muse, a subject which he had studied with a view to his 
own art. 

'The story,' he said, 'was, by tradition, afi&rmed to be truth, 
although, as upwards of a hundred years had passed away since 
the events took place, some doubts upon the accuracy of all the 
particulars might be reasonably entertained.' 

When DickTinto had thus spoken, he rummaged his portfolio 
for the sketch from which he proposed one day to execute a 
picturo of fourteen feet by eight. The sketch, which was 
cleverly executed, to use the appropriate phrase, represented an 
ancient hall, fitted up and furnished in what we now call the 
taste of Queen Elizabeth's age. The light, admitted from the 
upper part of a high casement, fell upon a female figuro of 
exquisite beauty, who, in an attitude of speechless terror, 
appeared to watch the issue of a debate betwixt two other 
persons. The one was a young man, in the Vandyke dress 
common to the time of Charles I., who^ with an air of indignant 
pride, testified by the manner in whidi he raised his head and 
extended his arm, seemed to be urging a claim of right, rather 
than of favour, to a lady, whoso age, and some resemblance in 
their features, pointed her out as the mother of the younger 
female, and who appeared to listen with a mixturo of displeasuro 
and impatience. 

Tinto produced his sketch with an air of mysterious triumph, 
and gazed on it as a fond paront looks upon a hopeful chUd, 
while he anticipates the future figuro he is to make in the 
world, and the height to which he will raise the honour of his 
family. He held it at arm's length from me — ^he held it closer 
— he placed it upon the top of a chest of drawers— closed the 
lower shutters of the casement, to adjust a downward and 
favoiirable light — fell back to the due distance^ dragging me 
after him — shaded his face with his hand, as if to exclude all 
but the favourite object — and ended by spoiling a child's copy- 
book, which he rolled up so as to serve for the darkened tube 
of an amateur. I fancy my expressions of enthusiasm had not 
been in proportion to his own, for he presently exclaimed with 
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▼ohemenoe, 'Mr. Pattieson, I used to think you had aa eye in 
jour head.' 

I vindicated my claim to the usual allowanoe of yisual 
organs. 

'Yet| on my honour,' said Dick, 'I would swear you had 
been bom blind, since you have failed at the first glance to dis- 
cover the subject and meaning of that sketch. I do not mean 
to praise my own performance, I leave these arts to others ; I 
am sensible of my deficiencies, conscious that my drawing and 
colouring may be improved by the time I intend to dedicate 
to the art But the conception — ^the expression — the positions — 
these tell the stoiy to eveiy one who looks at the sketch ; and 
if I can finish the picture without diminution of the original 
conception, the name of Tinto shaU no more be smothered by 
the mists of envy and intrigue.' 

I replied, 'That I adnured the sketch exceedingly; but 
that to understand its full merit, I felt it absolutely necessary 
to be informed of the subject.' 

'That is the very thmg I complain of,' answered Tinto; 
* you have accustomed yourself somuch to these creeping twilight 
details of yours, that you are become incapable of receiving t£at 
instant and vivid flash of conviction which darts on the mind 
from seeing the happy and expressive combinations of a single 
scene, and which gathers from the position, attitude, and coun- 
tenance of the moment, not only the history of the past lives of 
the personages represented, and the nature of the business on 
which they are inmiediately engaged, but lifts even the veil of 
futurity, and affords a shrewd guess at their future fortunes.' 

' In that case,' replied I, ' Painting excels the ape of the re- 
nowned Gines de Passamonte, which only meddled with the past 
and the present ; nay, she excels that very Nature who affords 
her subjects ; for I protest to you, Dick, that were I permitted to 
peep into that Elizabeth-chamber, and see the persons you have 
sketched conversing in flesh and blood, I should not be a jot 
nearer guessing the nature of their business than I am at iiiis 
moment while looking at your sketch. Only generally, from 
the languishing look of the young lady, and tiie care you have 
taken to present a very handsome leg on the part of the gentle- 
man, I presume there is some reference to a love affiur between 
them.' 

' Do you really presume to form such a bold conjecture t ' 
said Tinto. 'And the indignant earnestness with which you 
see the man uxge his suit, the unresisting and passive despair 
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of the yoonger female, the stem air of inflexible detenninatioii 
in the elder woman, whose looks express at once consciousness 
that she is acting wrong and a firm determination to persist in 
the course she has adopted ' 

' If her looks express all this, mj dear Tinto,' replied I, in- 
terrupting him, 'your pencU riyals the dramatic art of Mr. Puff 
in The CritiCf who crammed a whole complicated sentence into 
the expressiye shake of Lord Burleigh's head.' 

'My good friend, Peter,' replied Tinto^ 'I observe you are 
perfectly incorrigible; however, I have compassion on your 
dulness, and am unwilling yoii should be deprived of the 
pleasure of understanding my picture, and of gaining, at the 
same time, a subject for your own pen. You must know then, 
last summer, while I was taking sketches on the coast of East 
Lothian and Berwickshire, I was seduced into the mountains of 
Lammermoor by the account I received of some remains of 
antiquity in that district. Those with which I was most struck 
were the ruins of an ancient castle in which that Elizabeth- 
chamber, as you call it^ once existed. I resided for two or three 
days at a farmhouse in the neighbourhood, where the aged 
goodwif e was well acquainted with the history of the castle, 
and the events which had taken place in it. (hie of these was 
of a nature so interesting and singular, that my attention was 
divided between my wish to draw the old ruins in landscape, and 
to represent, in a lustory-piece, the singular events which have 
taken place in it. Here are my notes of the tale,' said poor 
Dick, handing a parcel of loose scraps, partly scratched over 
with Mb pencil, partly with his pen, where outlines of carica- 
tures, sketches ol turrets, mills, old gables, and dovecots, dis- 
puted the ground with his written memoranda. 

I proceeded, however, to decipher the substance of the manu- 
script as well as I could, and wove it into the following Tale, 
in which, following in part, though not entirely, my friend 
Tinto's advice, I endeavoured to render my narrative rather 
descriptive than dramatia My fovourite propensity, however, 
has at times overcome me, and my persons, like many others 
in this talking world, speak now and then a great deal more 
than they act. * 

* [9ee Loekhftit'B L^ qfScoU, yoL tL pp^ 60, etc.] 



CHAPTER n 

Well, lorcb, we li*?e not got that which we have ; 
' Til not enough our foes are thie time fled, 
Being opposites of such repairing nature. 

Smry VI. Part II. 

Ik the gorge of a pass or moimtaiii glen, asoending from the 
fertile plains of £^t Lothian, there stood in former times an 
extensive castle, of which only the ruins are now. yisible. Its 
ancient proprietors wero a race of powerful and warlike barons, 
who bore the same name with the castle itself, which was Ravens- 
wood. Their line, extended to a remote period of antiquity, and 
they had intermarried with the Douglasses, Humes, Swintons, 
Hays, and other families of power and distinction in the same 
country. Their history was frequently involved in that of 
Scotland itself, in whose annals their feats are recorded. The 
Castle of Ravenswood, occupying, and in some measure com- 
manding, a pass betwixt Berwickshire, or the Merse, as the south- 
eastern province of Scotland is termed, and the Lothians, was 
of importance both in times of foreign war and domestic dis- 
cord. It was frequently besieged with ardour, and defended 
with obstinacy, and, of course, its owners played a conspicuous 
part in story. But their house had its revolutions, like all 
sublunary things : it biecame greatly declined from its splen- 
dour about the middle of the 17th century ; and towards the 
period of the Revolution, the last proprietor of Ravenswood 
Castle saw himself compelled to part with the ancient family 
seat, and to remove himself to a lonely and sea-beaten tower, 
which, situated on the bleak shores between St. Abb's Head 
and the village of Eyemouth, looked out on the lonely and 
boisterous German Ocean. A black domain of wild pasture- 
land suiToimded their new residence, and formed the remains 
of their property. 

Lord Ravenswood, the heir of this ruined family, was far 
from bending his mind to his new condition of life. In the 
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dvil war of 1689 he had espoused the sinking side, and although 
he had escaped without the forfeiture of life or land, his blood 
had been attainted, and his title abolished. He was now called 
Lord Rayenswood only in courtesy. 

This forfeited nobleman inherited the pride and turbulence, 
though not the fortune, of his house, and, as he imputed the 
final declension of his family to a particidar individual, he 
honoured that penKm with his full portion of hatred. This 
was the yeiy man who had now beoome, by purchase, proprietor 
of Ravenswood, and the domains of which the heir of the house 
now stood dispossessed. He was descended of a family much 
less ancient than that of Lord Bavenswood, and which had 
only risen to wealth and political importance during the great 
civil wars. He himself had been bred to the bar, and had held 
high offices in the state, maintaining through life the chazaeter 
of a skilful fisher in the troubled waters of a state divided by 
factions, and governed by delegated authority ; and of one who 
contrived to amass considerable sums of money in a country 
where there was but little to be gathered, and who equally 
knew the value of wealth and the various means of augment- 
ing it and using it as an engine of increasing his power and 
influence. 

Thus qualified and gifted, he was a dangerous antagonist 
to the fierce and imprudent Ravenswood. Whether he had 
given him good cause for the enmity with which the Baron 
regarded him, was a point on which men spoke differently. 
Some said the quarrel arose merely from the vindictive spirit 
and envy of Lord Ravenswood, who could not patiently behold 
another, though by just and fair purchase, beoome the proprietor 
of the estate and castle of his forefathers. But the greater part 
of the public, prone to slander the wealthy in their absence as 
to flatter them in their presence, held a less charitable opinion. 
They said that the Lord Keeper (for to this height Sir William 
Ashton had ascended) had^ previous to the final purchase of the 
estate of Bavenswood, been concerned in extensive pecuniaiy 
transactions with the former proprietor ; and, rather intimat- 
ing what was probable than affirming anything positively, they 
asked which party was likely to have the advantage in stating 
and enforcing the claims arising out of these complicated 
affiiiirs, and more than hinted the advantages which the cool 
lawyer and able politician must necessarily possess over the 
hot, fiery, and imprudent character whom he had involved in 
legal toils and pecuniary snares. 
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The character of the timeB aggravated these BOBpicions. 
' In those days there was no king in Israel.' Since the de- 
parture of James VI. to assome the richer and more powerful 
crown of England, there had existed in Scotland contending 
parties, formed among the aristocracy, by whom, as their in- 
trigues at the court of St. James's chuioed to prevail, the 
delegated powers of sovereignty were alternately swayed. The 
evils attending upon this system of government resemble those 
which afflict tibe tenants of an Irish estate, the property of an 
absentee. There was no supreme power, daiming and possess- 
ing a general interest with the community at large, to whom 
the oppressed might appeal from subordinate tyranny, either 
for justice or for meroy. Let a monarch be as indolent, as 
selfish, as much disposed to ariMtrary power as he will, still, in 
a free country, his own interests are so clearly connected with 
those of the public at large, and the evil consequences to his 
own authority are so obvious and imminent when a different 
course is pursued, that common policy, as well as common 
feeling, point to the equal distribution of justice, and to the 
establishment of the throne in righteousness. Thus, even 
sovereigns remarkable for usurpation and tyranny have been 
found rigorous in the administration of justice among their 
subjects, in cases where their own power and passions were 
not compromised. 

It is very different when the powers of soveroignty aro 
delegated to the head of an aristocratic faction, rivsdled and 
pressed closely in the race of ambition by an adverse leader. 
His brief and precarious enjoyment of power must be employed 
in rowarding his partizans, in extending his influence, in oppress- 
ing and crushing his adversaries. Even Abou Hassan, the most 
diunterested of all viceroys, forgot not, during his caliphate 
of one day, to send a douceur of one thousand pieces of gold 
to his own household ; and the Scottish vicegerents, raised to 
power by the strength of their faction, failed not to embrace 
the same means of rowarding them. 

The administration of justice, in particular, was infected 
by the most gross partiality. A case of importance scarcely 
occurred in which thero was not some ground for bias or 
partiality on the part of the judces, who wero so little able to 
withstand the temptation that t£e adage, ' Show me the man, 
and I will show you the law,' became as prevalent as it was 
scandalous. One corruption led the way to othen still more 
gross and profligate. "IDie judge who lent his sacred authori^ 
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in one case to support a friend, and in another to omah an 
enemjy and whose deoisions were founded on family connexions 
or political relations, could not be supposed inaccessible to 
direct personal motiyes ; and the purse of the wealthy was too 
often belieyed to be thrown into the scale to weigh down the 
cause of the poor litigant. The subordinate officers of the law 
affected little scruple concerning bribery. Pieces of plate and 
bags of money were sent in presents to the king's counsel, to 
influence their conduct, and poured forth, says a contemporaiy 
writer, like billets of wood upon their floors, without even the 
decency of concealment. 

In such times, it was not over uncharitable to suppose that 
the statesman, practised in coxurts of law, and a powerful 
member of a triumphant cabal, might find and use means of 
advantage over his less skilful and less fovoured adversary; 
and if it had been supposed that Sir William Ashton's conscience 
had been too delicate to profit by these advantages, it was 
believed that his ambition and desire of extending his wealth 
and consequence found as strong a stimulus m the exhortations 
of his lady as the daring aim of Macbeth in the days of yore. 

lisdy Ashton was of a family more distinguished than that 
of her lord, an advantage which she did not fail to use to the 
uttermost, in maintaining and extending her husband's influence 
oyer others, and, unless she was greatly belied, her own over 
him. She had been beautiful, and was stately and majestic in 
her appearance. Endowed by nature with strong powers and 
violent passions, experience had taught her to employ the one, 
and to conceal, if not to moderate, the other. She was a severe 
and strict observer of the external forms, at leasts of devotion ; 
her hospitality was splendid, even to ostentation ; her address 
and manners, agreeable to the pattern most valued in Scotland 
at the period, were grave, dignified, and severely regulated by 
the rules of etiquette. Her character had always been be- 
yond the breath of dander. And yet^ with all these qualities 
to excite respect^ Lady Ashton was seldom mentioned in the 
terms of love or affection. Interest — ^the interest of her family, 
if not her own — seemed too obviously the motive of her actions; 
and where this is the case, the sharp-judging and malignant 
public are not easily imposed upon by outward show. It was 
seen and ascertained that, in her most graceful courtesies and 
compliments. Lady Ashton no more lost sight of her object 
than the falcon in his airy wheel turns his quick eyes from his 
destined quarry ; and hence, something of doubt and suspidon 
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qualified the heUngi with whidb bar eqiuls noeiyed her atten* 
feiona. With her farferioga theae feelingi were mingled with fear; 
an impreeaiQii uaefol to her purpoaea^ ao far aa it enfoaoed ready 
eompliaiiee with her xequeata and implicit obedienoa to her ooift- 
mandai but detnxnentiJ, beoanae it eannot exiafc with affeotun 
or reganL 

Even her huabend, itiaaaid, opoi whoaa fortoneeher talenta 
and addreaa had produoed aooh emphatic infltience^ regarded 
her with leapeotfol awe rather than ontifiding attachment; and 
report aaid, there were timea when he conakLered hia grandeur 
aa dearly purchaaed at the ezpenae of domeatio thraldonL Of 
thil^ however, much might be auapected, but little ooukL be 
aoenmtely known: Lady Aahton regarded the honour of her 
huaband aa her own, and waa well aware how much that would 
Buffer in the public eye ahould he appear a -raaaal to hia wife. 
In all her aigumenta hia opinion waa quoted aa infallible ; hia 
taste waa i^pealed to, and hia asntimenta received, with the air 
of deference whi^ a dutiful wife might aeem to owe to a hua* 
band of Sir William Aahton'a rank and ohazacter. But there 
waa aomething under all this which rungfalae and hollow; and 
to thoae who watched thia couple with doae^ and perhaps 
malicious, scrutiny it seemed evident that^ in the haughtineea 
of a firmer character, higher birth, and more decided views of 
aggrandiaementi the lady looked with aome contemxyt on her 
husband, and that he regarded her with jealous fear, rather 
than witii love or admiration. 

Still, however, the leading and faTouiite intereata of Sur 
William Aahton and hia lady were the same, and they failed 
not to work in concert* although without cordiality, and to 
testify, in all exterior dicumstances, that respect for each other 
which they were awara was neceaeary to seeure that of the 
public 

Their union waa crowned with several children, of whom 
three surviyed. One, the eldest son, waa abaentonhis traTcls; 
the second, a giri of seventeen, and the third, a borjr about three 
years younger, resided with their parents in Edinbuiig^ during 
the sessions of the Scottish Parliament and Privy Council, at 
other times in the old Gothic castle of Bavenswood, to which 
the Lord Keeper had made large additions in the style of the 
17th century. 

Allan Lord Bavenswood, the late proprietor of that ancient 
mansion and the large estate annexed to it, continued for aoaako 
time to wage ineffectual war with his successor conoeming 
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rmaoB pobitB to which their fonner tmmantkiai had giTen xiae, 
aodwhioh were miooessiTdy determined in&vDar of thewealthj 
and powerful oompetitory until death oloaed the littgatLoD, 1^ 
BUTnmoning BsTenawood to a higher bar. The thread of lif e^ 
which had been long wastingf gare way dnnng a fit of Tiolent 
and impotent foxy ^th which ha waa aaaailed on reoeiving the 
news of the loaa of a canae^ f ounded* pmiiapa, rather in equity 
than in law, the laat which he had maintained againat hia 
powerful antagoniat. Hia aon witneaaed hia dying agoniei^ and 
heard the euxaea whidh he breathed againat his adTenaiy, aa if 
they had cony^ed to him a legacy of yengeance. Other dx^ 
oomatancea happened to enusperate a paaaion which wa% and 
had long been, a prevalent yice in the Scottiah diapoaltian. 

It waa a November mornings and the diffa which overlooked 
the ocean were hung with thick and heavy miat^ whan the 
portab of the ancient and half-ruinona tower, in which Locd 
Ravenswood had spent the laat and troubled yeara of hia life^ 
opened, that hia mintal remaina might paaa forward to an abode 
yet more dreary and lonely. The pomp of attendance^ to which 
the^deceaaed lud, in hia latter years, been a atianger, waa ro- 
vived aa he waa about to be consigned to the realma of f oiget- 
fulneea. 

Banner after banner, wifch the yarioua devioea and coata of 
thia ancient family and ita conneziona^ foUowed each other in 
mournful proceaaum from under the low-browed archway of the 
courtyard* The principal gentry of the countiy attended in 
the deepest mournings and tempered the pace of their long 
train of horaea to the aolemn march befitting the ocoaaion. 
Trumpeta, with bannera of crape attached to them, sent forth 
their long and melancholy notea to regulate the moyementa of 
the ptoceaaum. An imn^anae train of infexii»r mourners and 
menials dosed the rear, which had not yet iaaued from the 
castle gate when the yan had reached the chapel where the 
body waa to be deposited. 

Gontraiy to the cuatom, and even to the law, of the time, 
the body waa met by a prieat of the Scottiah E^iaoopal com- 
munion, anayed in hia aurplioe^ and prepared to read over the 
coffin of the deceaaed the funeral aervioe of the church. Such 
had been the desire of Lord Rayenawood in hia laat illneaa, and 
it waa readily complied with by the Tory gentlemen, or GayaJiers, 
aa they afibeted to atyle themaelyea, in which faction moat of 
hia kiimmen were enrolled. The Preabyterian Ohuroh judicaUny 
of the bounds, conaidering the ceremony aa a bravading h 
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upon th^ antbority, had applied to the Lord Keeper, as tiie 
nearest privy ooimdllory for a warrant to prevent its being 
carried into effect; so that^ when ibe clergyman had opened 
his prayer-book, an officer of the law, supported by scnne armed 
men, commanded him to be silent. An insult which fired the 
whole assembly with indignation was partioulaiiy and instantly 
resented by the only son of tiie deceased, Edgar, popularly 
called the Master of Ravenswood, a youth of about twenty years 
of aga He clapped his hand on his sword, and, Inddmg the 
offiouJ person to desist at his peril from farther interruptioD, 
commanded the deigyman to proceed. The man attempted to 
enforce his commission; but as an hundred swords at once 
glittered in the air, he contented himself with protesting against 
the violence which had been offered to him in the execution of 
his duty, and stood aloof, a sullen and moody spectator of the 
ceremonial, muttering as one who should say, ' Toull rue the 
day that dogs me with this answer.' 

The scene was worthy of an artist's pencil. Under the veqr 
arch of the house of death, the clergyman, affrighted at the 
scene, and trembling for his own safety, hastily and unwillingly 
rehearsed the solemn service of the church, and spoke 'dust 
to dust and ashes to ashes,' over mined pride and decayed 
prosperity. Around stood tiie relations of the deceased, their 
countenances more in anger than in sorrow, and the drawn 
swords which they brandished forming a violent contrast with 
their deep mourning habits. In the countenance of the young 
man alone, resentment seemed for the moment overpowered by 
the deep agony with which he beheld his nearest, and almost 
his only, firienid consigned to the tomb of his ancestry. A 
relative observed him turn deadly pale, when, all rites being 
now duly observed, it became the duty of the chief mourner to 
lower down into the chamel vault, where mouldering coffins 
showed their tattered velvet and decayed plating, the head of 
the corpse which was to be their partner in corruption. He 
stept to the youth and offered his assistance, which, by a mute 
motion, Edgar Ravenswood rejected. Firmly, and without a 
tear, he performed that last duty. The stone was laid on the 
sepulchre, the door of the aisle was locked, and the youth took 
possession of its massive key. 

As the crowd left the chapel, he paused on the steps which 
led to its Gothic chancel. ' Qentlemen and friends,' he said, 
'you have this day done no common duty to the body of your 
deceased kinsman. The rites of due observance, which, in other 
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ooantriefl^ are allowed as the due of the meaoeBt Christiaiiy 
woald this day have been denied to the body of your relatlTO^ 
not oertainly sprung of the xneaneet house in Scotland — had it 
not been assured to him by your oourage. Others bury their 
deed, in sorrow and tears, in silence and in reverence; our 
funeral rites are marred by tiie intrusion of bailiffs and ruffians, 
and our grief — ^the grief due to our departed friend — ^is chased 
from our cheeks by the glow of just indignation. But it is 
well that I know from what quiver this arrow has come forth. 
It was only he that dug the grave who could have the mean 
cruelly to disturb the obsequies ; and Heaven do as much to 
me and more, if I requite not to this man and his house the 
ruin and disgrace he has brought on me and mine 1 ' 

A numerous part of the assembly applauded this speech, as 
the spirited expression of just resentment ; but the more cool 
and judicious regretted that it had been uttered. The fortunes 
of the heir of Bavenswood were too low to brave the farther 
(lOBtility which they imagined these open expressions of resent- 
ment must necessarily provoke. Their apprahensions, however, 
proved groundless, at least in the immediate consequences of 
this affitir. 

The mourners returned to the tower, there, according to a 
custom but recently abolished in Scotland, to carouse deep 
healths to the memory of the deceased, to make the house ol 
sorrow ring with sounds of jovialtyand debauch, and to diminish, 
by the expense of a large and profuse entertainment, the limited 
revenues of the heir of him whose funeral they thus strangely 
honoured. It was the custom, however, and on the present 
occasion it was fully observed. The tables swam in wine, the 
populace feasted in the courtyard, the yeomen in the kitchen 
and buttery ; and two years' rent of Ravenswood's remaining 
property hardly defrayed the charge of the funeral revel. The 
wine did its office on all but the Master of Bavenswood, a 
title which he still retained, though forfeiture had attached to 
that of his father. He, while passing around the cup which he 
himself did not taste, soon listened to a thousand exclamations 
against the Lord Keeper, and passionate protestaticms of attach- 
ment to himself, and to the honour of his house. He listened 
with dark and sullen brow to ebullitions which he considered 
justly as equally evanescent with the crimson bubbles on the 
brink of the goblet^ or at least with the vapours which its 
contents excited in the brains of the revellers around him. 

When the last flask was emptied, they took their leave with 
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deep protefltatiaDB — to be forgotten on the monowy if, indeed, 
those who made them should not think it neoeaMij for their 
safety to make a more solemn retractation. 

Accepting their adieus with an air of contempt which he 
could scaroe conceal, RaTcnswood at length beheld his minooB 
habitation cleared of this confluence ^ riotous guests, and 
retumod to the deserted hall, which now appeued doublj 
lonely from the cessation of that damour to which it had so 
lately echoed. But its space was peopled by phantoms whidi 
the imagination oi the young heir conjured up before him — 
the tanushed honour and degraded fortunes of his house, the 
destruction of his own hopes, and the triumph of that funily 
by whom they had been ruined. To a mind naturally of a 
gloomy oast here was ample room for meditation, and the 
musings of young Ravenswood were deep and unwitnessed. 

The peasant who shows the ruins of the tower, which still 
crown the beetling diff and behdd the war of the wa^es, though 
no more tenanted save by the sea^new and cormorant, even yet 
affirms that on this fatal night the Master of Rayenswood, by 
the bitter exclamations of his despair, evoked some eril fiend, 
under whose malignant influence the future tissue of inddents 
was woven. Alas! what fiend can suggest more desperate 
counsels than those adopted under the guidance of our own 
violent and unresisted passions t 
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Over Gods forebode^ tiMa said the King^ 
That thou shooldBt shoot at me. 

WilUam BeUf CUm o' the CUu^, etc 

Oa the numuiig after the funeral^ the legal officer whose 
aathority had beeQ found inauffioieiit to efieet an interruption 
of the f unezal aolemnitiea of the late Lord Bavenswood, haatened 
to atate before the Keeper the leaiatanoe which he had met 
with in the exeoation of his office. 

The statesman was seated in a spaoioos libraxy, once a 
banqnetdng-room in the old Castle of Rayenswood, as was 
evident tdom. the armorial insignia still displayed on the carved 
roof, which was vaulted with Spanish chestnut^ and on the 
stained glass of the casement, through which gleamed a dim 
yet rich light on the long rows of shelves, benddng under the 
weight of legal commentators and monkish historians, whose 
ponderous vdumes formed the chief and most valued contents 
of a Scottish historian [libraiy] of the period* On the massive 
oaken table and reading-desk lety a confused mass of letters, peti- 
tions, and parchments; to toil amongst which was the pleasure at 
once and the plague of Sir William Ashton's life. His appear- 
ance was grave and even noble, well becoming one who held an 
high office in the state ; and it was not save after long and 
intimate conyersation with him upon topics of pressing and 
personal interest^ that a stranger could have discovered some- 
thing vacillating and uncertain in his resolutions; an infirmity 
of purpose, arising from a cautious and timid disposition, which, 
as he was conscious of its internal influence on his mind, he 
was, from pride as well as policy, most anxious to conceal from 
others. 

He listened with great apparent composure to an exagger- 
ated account of tiie tumult which had taken place at the 
fnnend, of the contempt thrown on his own authority and 
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tibat of the ohuioh and state ; nor did he seem moved even by 
the faithful report of the insulting and threatening language 
which had been uttered by yoiuig Bavenswood and others, and 
obviously directed against himself. He heard, also^ what the 
man had been able to collect, in a very distorted and aggravated 
shape, of the toasts which had been drunk, and the menaces 
uttered, at the subsequent entertainment. In fine, he made 
careful notes of all these particulars, and of the names of the 
persons by whom, in case of need, an accusation, founded upon 
these violent proceedings, could be witnessed and made good, 
and dismissed his informer, secure that he was now master of 
the remaining fortune^ and even of the personal liberty, of 
young Bavenswood. 

When the door had dosed upon the officer of the law, the 
Lord Keeper remained for a moment in deep meditation ; then, 
starting ttom. his seat, paced the apartment as one about to 
take a sudden and energetic resolution. 'Young Bavenswood,' 
he muttered, 'is now mine — ^he is my own; he has placed 
himself in my hand, and he shall bend or break. I have not 
forgot the determined and dogged obstinacy with which his 
father fought every point to ti^e last^ resisted every effort at 
compromise^ embroiled me in lawsuits, and attempted to assail 
my character when he could not otherwise impugn my rights. 
This boy he has left behind him — ^Uus Edgar — ^this hot-headed, 
hare-brained fool, has wrecked his vessel before she has cleared 
the harbour. I must see that he gains no advantage of some 
turning tide which may again float lam off. These memoranda, 
properly stated to the privy council, cannot but be construed 
into an aggravated riot, in which the dignity both of the civil 
and ecclesiastioal authorities stands committed. A heavy fine 
might be imposed ; an order for committing him to Edinbuigh 
or Blackness Castle seems not improper; even a charge of 
treason might be laid on many of these words and expressions, 
though God forbid I should prosecute the matter to that extent. 
No^ I will not ; I will not touch his life, even if it should be 
in my power ; and yet, if he lives till a change of times, what 
follows f Bestitution — ^perhaps revenge. I know Athole pro- 
mised his interest to old Bavenswood, and here is his son alr^y 
bandying and making a faction by his own contemptible in- 
fluence. What a reskdy tool he would be for the use of those 
who are watching the downfall of our administration ! ' 

While these Uiougbts were agitating the mind of the wily 
statesman, and while he was persuading himself that his own 
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interest and safety, as well as those of his friends and party, 
depended on using the present advantage to the uttermost 
against young Ravenswood, the Lord Keeper sate down to his 
desk, and proceeded to draw up, for the information of the 
priyy council, an account of the disorderly proceedings which, 
in contempt of his warrant, had taken place at the funeral of 
Lord Ravenswood. The names of most of the parties concerned, 
as well as the fact itself, would, he was well aware, sound 
odiously in the ears of his colleagues in administration, and 
most likely instigate them to znake an example of young 
Ravenswood, at least, in terroreffi. 

It was a point of delicacy, however, to select such expressions 
aa might iirfer the young man's oulpabUity. without aeeming 
duectly to luge it, which, on the part of Sir William Ashton, 
his fatiier's ancient antagonist, could not but appear odious 
and invidious. While he was in the act of composition, laboiir- 
ing to find words which might indicate Edgar Ravenswood to 
he the cause of the uproar, without specifically making such a 
chaige, Sir William, in a pause of his task, chanced, in looking 
upward, to see the crest of the family for whose heir he was 
whetting the arrows and disposing the toils of the law carved 
upon one of the corbeilles from which the vaulted roof of the 
apartment sprung. It was a black btdl's head, with the legend, 
' I bide my time ' ; and the occasion upon which it was adopted 
mingled itself singularly and impressively with the subject of 
his present reflections. 

It was said by a constant tradition that a Malisius de Ravens- 
wood had, in the 13th century, been deprived of his castle 
and lands by a powerful usurper, who had for a while enjoyed 
his spoils in quiet. At length, on the eve of a costly banquet, 
Ravenswood, who had watched his opportunity, introduced him- 
self into the castle with a small band of faithful retainers. The 
serving of the expected feast was impatiently looked for by the 
guests, and clamorously demanded by the temporary master of 
the castle. Ravenswood, who had assumed tiie disguise of a 
sewer upon the occasion, answered, in a stem voice, 'I bide my 
time '; and at the same moment a bull's head, the ancient symbol 
of death, was placed upon the table. The explosion of the 
conspiracy took place upon the signal, and the usurper and his 
followers were put to death. Perhaps there was something in 
this still known and often repeated story which came immedi- 
ately home to the breast and conscience of the Lord Keeper ; for, 
putting from him the paper on which he had begun his report, 
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and oaref oUy looking tho memoiaDda whidh he had preparad 
into a oabineb whieh stood beside him, he proceeded to walk 
al»oad, as if for the purpose of colleodng his ideas, and refleet- 
ing f aither on the oonseqaenoes of the step which he iras aboat 
to take, ere yet they be(»me inevitable. 

In passing thzough a laige Gothic ante-room, Sir William 
Aahton heard the sound of ^ daughter's lute. Music, when 
the performers are concealed, affects us with a pleasure mingled 
with surprise^ and reminds us of the natural concert of birds 
among the leafy bowers. The statesman, though little accus- 
tomed to give way to emotions of this natural and simile 
class, was still a man and a father. He stopped, therefore^ and 
listened, while the sUver tones of Lucy Ashton's voice mingled 
with the accompaniment in an ancient air, to which some one 
had adapted tiie following words : — 



Look 



i^Ajr Bnt tlitm nil W^tY** '^^"""^"fir 
ITmou still when kings are anxUng, 

Tsste not when the wine-cup glistens, 

Speak not when the people listens, 

Stop thint ear aoinst the singer, 

From the red gold keep thy finger, 

Vacant heart, and hand, and eye. 

Easy live ana quiet die.* 

The siwEids-oeased, and the Keeper entered his daughter's 
apartment. 

The words she had chosen seemed particulariy adapted to her 
character; for Lucy Ashton's exquisitely beautiful, yet some- 
what girlish features were fcnrmed to express peace of mind, 
serenity, and indifference to the tinsel of worldly pleasure. Her 
locks, which were of shadowy gold, divided on a brow of exquisite 
whiteness, like a gleam of broken and pallid sunshine upon a 
hill of snow. The expression of the countenance was in the last 
degree gentle, soft^ timid, and feminine, and seemed rather to 
shnnk from the most casual look of a stranger than to court 
his admiration. Something there was of a Madonna cast, 
perhaps the result of delicate health, and of residence in a 
mmOy where t^e dispositions of the inmates were fiercer, more 
active, and energetic than her own. 

Tet her passiveness of disposition was by no means owing to 
an indifferent or unfeeling mind. Left to the impulse of her 
own taste and feelings, Lucy Ashton was peculiarly aooessible 
to those of a romantic cast. Her secret delight was in the old 
legendary tales of ardent devotion and unalterable aflEection, 
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cheqiaared as they lo offcea aie with Btnmge adTentores and 
sapematonl honoza. This was her favoured fiuxy realm, and 
here she erected her aerial palaces. But it was omj in secret 
that she laboured at this delusiye though delightful archi- 
tecture. In her retired chamber, or in tiie woodland bower 
which she had chosen for her own, and called after her namei, 
she was in fancy distributing the prises at the tonniament, or 
raining down influence from her eyes on the valiant combatants; 
or she was wandering in the wilderness with Una, under escort 
of the gencKOUS lion; or she was identifying herself with the 
siinple yet noblominded Miranda in the ide of wonder and 
diohantmentb 

But in her exterior relations to things of this world, Lucy 
willingly received the ruling impulse from those around her. 
The alternative was, in general, too indifferent to her to render 
redstance desirable^ and she willin|^v found a motive for 
decision in the opinion of her friends wnioh perhaps she might 
faaye sought for in vain in her own choice, livery reeder 
most have observed in some family of his acquaintance some 
individual of a temper soft and yielding who^ mixed with 
stronger and more anient minds, is borne along by the will of 
others, with as little power of opposition as the flower which is 
flung into a running stream. It usually happens that such a 
compliant and easy disposition, which resigns itself without 
mnimur to the guidance of others, becomes the darling of 
those to whose inclinations its own seem to be ofiEerod, in 
ungrudging and ready sacrifioe. 

This was eminently the case with Lucy Aahtoo. Her 
pditic, wary, and worldly lather felt fdr her an aflbction the 
strength of which sometimes surprised him into an unusual 
emotion. Her elder brother, who trode the path of ambition 
with a haughtier step than Ids father, had also more of human 
afifeotion. A soldier, and in a dissolute age, he preferred his 
sister Lucy even to pleasure and to military pr^erment and 
distinction. Her younger brother, at an age when trifles 
chiefly occupied his mimd, made her the confidante of all his 
pleasures and anxieties, his success in field-sports, and his 
quarrels with his tutor and instructors. To these details, how- 
ever trivial, Lucy lent patient and not indifierent attention. 
They moved and interested Henry, and that was enough to 
secure her ear. 

Her mother alone did not fed that distinguished and ore- 
dominating afibotion with which the rest of the family cheriuied 
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Luoy. She regaided what she tenned her danghtet^s want of 
spirit M a decided mark that the more plebeiaxi blood of her 
father predominated in Lucy's veinSy and used to call her in 
derision her Lammermoor Shepherdess. To dislike so gentle 
and inoffensive a being was impossible ; but Lady Ashton pre- 
ferred her eldest son, on whom had descended a laige portion 
of her own ambitious and undaunted disposition^ to a daughter 
whose softness of temper seemed allied to feebleness of mind. 
Her eldest son was the more partially beloved by his mother 
because, contrary to the usual custom of Soottii^ families of 
distinction, he had been named after the head of the house. 

'My Sholto,' she said, 'will support the imtamished honour 
of his maternal house, and elevate and support that of his 
father. Poor Lucy is unfit for courts or crowded halls. Some 
country kdid must be her husband, rich enough to supply her 
with every comfort, without an effort on her own part, so that 
she may nave nothing to shed a tear for but the tender appre- 
hension lest he may break his neck in a fox-chase. It was not 
so, however, that our house was raised, nor is it so that it can 
be fortified and augmented. The Lord Keeper's dignity is yet 
new ; it must be borne as if we were used to its weight, worthy 
of it, and prompt to assert and maintain it. Before ancient 
authorities men bend from customaiy and hereditary defer- 
ence ; in our presence they will stand erect, unless Uiey are 
compelled to prostrate themselves. A daughter fit for the 
sheepf old or the cloister is ill qualified to exact respect where 
it is yielded with reluctance ; and since Heaven refused us a 
third boy, Lucy should have held a character fit to supply his 
place. The hour will be a happy one which disposes her hand 
in marriage to some one whose energy is greater than her own, 
or whose ambition is of as low an order.' 

So meditated a mother to whom the qualities of her 
children's hearts, as well as the prospect of their domestic 
happiness, seemed light in comparison to their rank and 
temporal greatness. But, like many a parent of hot and 
impatient character, she was mistaken in estimating the feel- 
ings of her daughter, who, imder a semblance of extreme 
indiffbrence, nounshed the germ of those passions which some- 
times spring up in one night, like the gourd of the prophet, 
and astonish the observer by their imexpected ardour and 
intensity. In fact, Lucy^i' lientlments jfj^mM ^ehiU because 
.nothing had oociaved to Interest or awaken them. Her life had 
hitherto flowed on in a uniform and-'geiitle teiBatt and happy 
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^^^ hflg had Doj >, i |8 j pre aent smootbnefls of omrent reflembled 
that of the gtoMan ag it gBHe^s dowhwcup^ the waterfall I 

' SerfiScy,' Baid her &th^i',~^«iitermg as her song was ended, 
' does your musioal philosopher teach you to contenm the world 
before you know it 1 That is surely something premature. Or 
did you but speak according to uie fashion dt fair maidens, 
who are always to hold the pleasures of life in contempt till 
they are pressed upon them by the address of soma gentle 
knightf 

Lucy blushed, disclaimed any inference respecting her own 
choice being drawn from her selection of a song, and readily 
laid aside her instrument at her fathei^s request t£at she would 
attend him in his walk. 

A large and well-wooded park, or rather chase, stretched 
along the hill behind the castle, which, occupying, as we have 
noticed, a pass ascending from the plain, seemed built in its 
▼ery gorge to defend the forest ground which arose behind it 
in shaggy majesty. Into this romantic region the father and 
daughter proceeded, arm in arm, by a noble ayenue oyerarched 
by embowering elms, beneath which groups of the fallow-deer 
were seen to stray in distant perspeotiye. As they paced slowly 
on, admiring the difierent points of yiew, for which Sir William 
Ashton, notwithstanding tiie nature of his usual avocations, 
had considerable taste and feeling, they were overtaken by the 
forester, or park-keeper, who^ intent on silvan sporty was 
proceeding with his cross-bow over his ann, and a hound led 
in leash by his boy, into the interior of the wood. 

' Qoing to shoot us a piece of venison, Norman t ' said his 
master, as he returned the woodman's salutation. 

' Saul, your honour, and that I am. Will it please you to 
see the sport 1 ' 

* O no,' said his lordship, after looking at his daughter, whose 
colour fled at the idea of seeing the deer shot, although, had 
her father expressed his wish that they should accompany 
Norman, it was probable she would not even have hinted her 
reluctance. 

The forester shrugged his shoulders. 'It was a disheartening 
thing,' he said, ' when none of the gentles came down to see the 
sport. He hoped Captain Sholto would be soon hame, or he 
might shut up his shop entirely ; for Mr. Hairy was kept sae 
dose wi' his Latin nonsense that, though his will was very gude 
to be in the wood from morning till night, there would be a 
hopeful lad lost, and no making a man of him. It was not so, 
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ha had heaid, in Lord BaTODSwood'B time : whan a book 
to ba killed, man and mother's son ran to aee ; and vhan the 
deer f ell» the koif e waa aliraya presented to the knight, and he 
never gaye leaa than a dollar for the oompliment And there 
waa Edgar Bavenawood — ^Master of Bavenawood that ia now — 
when he goea up to the wood — there haana been a better hmxter 
since Tristrem'a time — ^when Sir Edgar hands oat^ down goea 
the deer, faith. But we hae lost a' sense of woodnaft on this 
side of the hill.' 

There waa mooh in this hanngne highly displeasing to the 
Lord Keeper's feelings; he coold not hdp observing that his 
menial despised him almost avowedly for not possessing that 
taste for sport whidh in those times waa deemed the natoial 
and indispensable attribute of a real gentleman. But the 
master of the game is, in all coontiy houses^ a man of great 
importance, and entitled to use considerable freedom of speech. 
Sir William, therefore, only smiled and replied, ' He had some- 
thing else to think upon today than killing deer ' ; Tnfta.nfjm^ 
taking out his purse, he gave the ranger a dollar for his 
encouragement. The Mlow received it aa the waiter of a 
faahicmable hotel receives double his proper fee from the hands 
of a oountiy gentleman — that is, with a smile, in which pleasure 
at the gift is mingled with contempt for the ignorance of the 
donor. ^Yoor honour is the bad paymaster/ he said, 'whopays 
before it is done. Whatwoold you do were I to miss the buck 
after you have paid me my wood^eet' 

'I suppose,' said the Keeper, smiling, *you would hardly 
guesB what I mean were I to tell you of a eonddeUo indebM^' 

* Not I, on my sauL I guess it is some law phrase ; but sue 
a beggar, and — ^your honour knows what follows. Well, but I 
will l^ just with you, and if bow and brach fail not, you shall 
have a piece of game two fingers fat on the brisket.' 

As he waa ateut to go o£^ his master again called him, and 
asked, as if by accident, whether the Master of Bavenswood was 
actually so brave a man and so good a shooter as the world 
spoke him. 

'Brave ! — ^brave enough, I warrant you,' answered Norman. 
' I waa in the wood at Tyninghame when there waa a sort of 
gallants hunting with my lord ; on my saul, there was a buck 
turned to bay made us all stand back — a stout old Trojan of 
the first head, ten-tyned branches, and a brow as broad as e'er 
a bullock's. Egad, he dashed at the old lord, and there would 
have been intake among the peerage, if theMaster had not whipt 
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XDundly in, and hanuitraiig him with his oatlus. He was but 
sixteen then, blesa his heart !' 

'And is he as readj with the gun as with the oouteant' 
said Sir William. 

'Hell strike this silTer dollar out from between my finger 
and thumb at f ounooire yards, and 111 hold it out for a gold 
merk ; what moie would ye have of eye^ hand, lead, and gun** 
powder 1' 

'O, no more to be wished, certainly,' said the Lord Keeper; 
'but we keep you from your sporty Noiman. Good morrow, 
good Norman.' 

And, humming his rustio roundelay, the yeoman went on his 
road, the sound of his rough voioe gradually dying away aa the 
distance betwixt them increased :-^ 

' Tho isonk most arise when the matisB rix^ 
The abbot may sleep to their chime ; 
But the yeomsn must start when the bugles sing, 
Tis time, my hearts, 'tis timeu 

There's bucks and raes on Bilhope braes, 

There's a herd on Shortwood Shaw ; 
But a lily-white doe in the garden goes, 

She's iairly worth them a •' 

'Has this fellow,' said the Lord Keeper, when the yeoman's 
song had died on the wind, 'ever served the Bavenswood people, 
that he seems so much interested in themf I suppose you 
know, Lucy, for you make it a point of conscience to record 
the special history d every boor about the castle.' 

* I am not quite so faithful a chrcmicler, my dear fother ; 
but I believe that Norman once served here wbUe a boy, and 
before he went to Ledington, whence you hired him. But if 
you want to know anything of the former family. Old Alice is 
the best authority.' 

* And what should I have to do with them, pmy, Lucy,' said 
her father, 'or with their histoxy or accomplishments) ' 

*Nay, I do not know, sir ; only that you were asking quesp 
tions of Norman about young Bavenswood.' 

' Pshaw, child ! ' replied her father, yet immediately added, 
'And who is Old Alice t I think you know all the old women 
in the country.' 

'To be sure I do, or how could I help the old creatures 
when they are in hard times t And as to Old Alice, she is the 
very empress of old women and queen of gossips, so far as 
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legendary lore k ooaoemed. She is blind, poor old soul, bot 
when she speaks to you, you voulfl think die has some way of 
looking into your yery heart. I am sure I often cover my face, 
or turn it away, for it seems as if Ae saw one change colour, 
though she has been blind these twenty yean. She is worth 
visiting, were it but to say you have seen a blind and paralytic 
old woman have so much acuteness of perception and dignity 
of manners. I assure you, she might be a countess from her 
language and behaviour. Gome^ you must go to see Alice; we 
are not a quarter of a mile from her cottage.' 

' AU this, my dear,' said the Lord Keeper, ' is no answer to 
my question, who this woman is, and what is her connexion 
with the former proprietor's family t ' 

'0, it was sometning of a nouriceship, I believe; and she 
remained here^ because her two grandsons were engaged in 
your service. But it was against her will, I fimcy; for the 
poor old creature is always r^;retting the change of times and 
of property.' 

<I am much obliged to her,' answered the Lord Keeper. 
< She and her folk eat my bread and drink my cup, and are 
lamenting aU the while that they are not still under a family 
which never could do good, either to themselves or any one 
elsel' 

'Lideed,' replied Lucy, 'I am certain you do Old Alice in- 
justice. She has nothing meroenazy about her, and would not 
accept a penny in charity, if it were to save her from being 
starved. She is only talkative, like aU old folk when you put 
them upon stories of their youth ; and she speaks about the 
Ravenswood people, because she Uved imder them so many 
years. But I am sure she is grateful to you, sir, for your pro- 
tection, and that she would rather speak to you than to any 
other person in the whde world beside. Do, sir, come and see 
Old Alice.' 

And with the freedom of an indulged daughter she dragged 
the Lord Keeper in the direction she desired. 



CHAPTER IV 

Throogh tops of the high trees she did deiery 
A littb smoke, whoae Tapour, thin and light, 
Reeking aloft, nxjrolled to the sky, 
Which cheerfiil si^ did send nnto her sight, 
That in the same did wonne some living wi^t^ 

QPKSSKSL 

LnoT acted as her father^s guide, for he was too much engrossed 

with his political labours, or with society, to be perfectly. 

acquainted with his own extensive domains, and, moreover, 

was generally an inhabitant of the city of Edinburgh; and 

she, on the other hand, had, with her mother, resided the 

whole summer in Ravenswood, and, partly from taste, partly 

from want of any other amusement^ had, by her frequent 

rambles, learned to know each lane^ alley, dmgle, or bushy 

dell. 

And enery bosky bonine firom side to side. 

We have said that the Lord Keeper was not indifferent to 
the beauties of nature ; and we add, in justice to him, that he 
felt them doubly when pointed out by the beautiful, simple, 
and interesting girl who^ hanging on his arm with filial khid- 
nessy now called him to admire the size of some ancient oak, 
and now the imezpected turn where the path, developing its 
maze from glen or dingle, suddenly reached an eminence com- 
manding an extensive view of the plains beneath them, and 
then gradually glided away from the prospect to lose itself 
among rocks and thickets, and guide to scenes of deeper 
seclusion. 

It was when pausing on one of those points of extensive 
and commanding view that Lucy told her father they were 
dose by the cottage of her blind prot^de; and on turning 
from the little hill, a path which led around it, worn by the 
daOy steps of the infinn inmate, brought them in sight of the 

VIII 3 
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liut» vhidhi embooomed in a deep and obeoura dell, seemed to 
have been so situated puipoeely to bear a conoflpoiidenoe with 
the darkened state of its inhabitant. 

The cottage was situated immediately under a tall rwk^ 
which in some measure beetled over it» aa if threatening to 
drop some detached fragment from its brow on the frail tene- 
ment beneath. The hut itself was constructed of turf and 
stones, and rudely roofed over with thatch, much of which was 
in a dilapidated condition. The thin blue smoke rose from it 
in a light column, and curled upward along the white face of 
the incumbent rock, giving the scene a tint of exquisite soft- 
ness. In a small and rude garden, surrounded by straggling 
elder^bushes, which formed a sort of imperfect hedge, sat near 
to the bee-hiyes, by the produce of which she lived, that 
'woman old' whom Luoy had brought her father hither to 
visit. 

Whatever there had been which was disastrous in her for- 
tune^ whatever there was miserable in her dwellings it was 
easy to judge by the first glance that neither years, povertg^, 
misfortune, nor infirmily had broken the spirit of this remark- 
able woman. 

She occupied a turf seat, placed under a weeping birch of 
unusual magnitude and age, as Judah is represented sitting 
under her palm-tree^ with an air at once of majesty and ci 
dejection. Her figure was tall, commanding^ and but little bent 
by the infirmities of old age. Her dress, though that of a 
peasant, was uncommonly dean, forming in that particular a 
strong contrast to most cl her rank, and was disposed with an 
attention to neatneoi, and even to taste, equally unusuaL But 
it was her moKBakti d countenance which tide&j struck the 
spectator, and induced most persons to address her with a 
degree of deference and civility very ^consistent with the 
miserable state d her dwelling, and which, nevertheless, she 
received with that easy composure which showed she felt it to 
be herdue. She had once been beautiful, but her beauty had 
been of a bold and masculine cast, such as does not survive the 
bloom of youth; yet her features continued to express strong 
sense, deep reflection, and a character of sober pride, which, as 
we have already aaid of her dress, appeared to argue a conscious 
superiority to uiose of her owp rank. It scarce seemed possible 
that a face, deprived of the advantage of sight, could have 
expressed chanuTter so strongly; but her eyes^ which were 
almost totally dosed, did not, by the display ci their sightless 
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orbs, mar the ooanteDanoe to which they oould add nothing. 
She seemed in a ruminating posture, soothed, pezhaps, bj the 
miinnurB of the boay tribe around her to abeteaction, though 
not to slumber. 

Lucj undid the latch of the little garden gate, and solicited 
the old woman's attention. 'M7 father, Alice^ is come to see 
you.' 

'He ia welcome, Miss Ashton^ and so are you,' said the old 
woman, turning and inolining her head towards her yisiton. 

'This ia a fine morning for your beehives, mother,' said the 
Lord Keeper, who, struck with the outward appeannoe of Alice, 
was somewhat curious to know if her conyersation would corre- 
spond with it. 

'I beUere ao^ my lord,' she replied; 'I feel the air breathe 
milder than of late.' 

'Ton do not,' resumed the statesman, 'take charge of these 
bees yourself, mother f How do you manage them t' 

'By delegates, as kings do their subjects,' resumed Alice; 
'and I am fortunate in a prime minister. Here^ Babie.' 

She whistled on a small silyer call whidi hung around her 
neck, and which at that time was sometimes used to summon 
domestics, and Babie, a girl of fifteen, made her i^ypeaiance from 
the hut^ not alt(^gether so cleanly arrayed as she would probably 
have been had Alice had the use of her eyes, but with a greater 
air of neatness than was upon the whole to have been expected. 

'Babie,' said her mistress, 'offer some bread and honey to 
the Lord Keeper and Miss Aditon ; they will excuse your awk- 
wardness if you use cleanliness and despatch.' 

Babie performed her mistress's command with the grace 
which was naturally to have been expected, moving to and fro 
with a lobster-like gesture, her feet and legs tending one way, 
while her head, turned in a different direction, was fixed in 
wonder upon the laird, who was more frequently heard of than 
seen by his tenants and dependants. The bread and honey, 
however, deposited on a plantain leaf, was offered and accepted 
in all due courtesy. The Lord Keeper, still r^etaining the place 
which he had occupied on the decayed trunk of a fallen tree, 
looked as if he wiidied to prolong the interview, but was at a 
loss how to introduce a suitable subject. 

'Tou have been long a resident^on this property?' he said, 
after a pause. 

'It is now neariy sixty years since I first knew Bavenswood,' 
answered the old dame, whose conversation, though perfectly 
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civil and lespeotf ul, seemed cautiously limited to the unavoid- 
able and neceesaiy task of replying to Sir William. 

' Tou aie not, I should judge by your accent, of this country 
originally f said the Lord Keeper, in continuation. 

'No ; I am by birth an Englishwoman.' 

' Tet you seem attached to this countxy as if it were your 
own.* 

'It is here,' replied the blind woman, 'that I have drank 
the cup of joy and of sorrow which Heaven desUned for me. I 
was here tiie wife of an upright and affectionate husband for 
more than twenly years; I was here the mother of six pro- 
mising children ; it was here that God deprived me of all these 
blessings ; it was here they died, and yonder, by yon mined 
chapel, they lie all buried. I had no country but theirs 
whue they lived; I have none but theirs now they are no 
more.' 

'But your house,' said the Lord Keeper, looking at it, 'is 
miserably ruinous 1' 

'Do, my dear fether,' said Lucy, eagerly, yet bashfully, 
catching at the hint, 'give orders to make it better; that is, 
if you Uiink it proper.' 

' It will last my time, my dear Miss Lucy,' said the blind 
woman ; ' I would not have my lord give himself the least 
trouble about it.' 

' But,' said Lucy, ' you once had a much better house, and 
were rich, and now in your old age to live in this hovel i ' 

' It is as good as I aeserve, Mbs Lucy ; if my heart haa not 
broke with what I have sufiered, and seen others suffer, it must 
have been strong enough, and the rest of this old frame has no 
right to call itself weaker.' 

'Tou have probably witnessed many changes,' said the Lord 
Keeper ; ' but your experience must have taught you to expect 
them.' 

' It has taught me to endure them, my lord,' was the reply. 

'Tet you knew that they must needs arrive in the course of 
yearst' said the statesman. 

' Ay ; as I knew that the stump, on or beside which you sit, 
once a tall and lofty tree, must needs one day fall by decay, or 
by the axe ; yet I hoped mv eyes might not witness the down- 
ftdl of the tree which overshadowed my dwelling.' 

' Do not suppose,' said the Lord Keeper, ' that you will lose 
any interest witii me for looking back witJi regret to the days 
when another family possessed my estates. Tou had reason, 
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doubtlesBi to love them, and I respeot your gmtitade. I will 
Older some repairs in your cottage, and I hope we shall liye to 
be friends when we know each other better.' 

' Those of my age,' returned the dame, ' make no new friends. 
I thank you for your bounty, it is well intended undoubtedly ; 
but I have all I want» and I cannot accept more at your 
lordship's hands.' 

' Well, then,' continued the Lord Keeper, ' at least allow me 
to say, that I look upon you as a woman of sense and education 
beyond yoxir appearance, and that I hope you will continue to 
reside on this property of mine rent-free for your life.' 

' I hope I shall,' said the old dame, composedly ; 'I beheve 
that was made an article in the sale of Bayenswood to your 
lordship, though such a trifling circumstance may have escaped 
your recollection.' 

^ I remember — I recollect,' said his lordship^ somewhat con- 
fused. 'I perceiye you are too much attached to your old 
friends to accept any benefit from their successor.' 

* Far from it^ my lord ; I am grateful for the benefits which 
I decline, and I wish I could pay you for offering them, better 
than what I am now about to say.' The Lord Keeper looked 
at her in some surprise, but said not a word. ' My lord,' she 
continued, in an impressiye and solemn tone, ' take care what 
you do ; you are on the brink of a precipice.' 

'Indeed?' said the Lord Keeper, his mind reyertingto the 
political circumstances of the country. ' Has anything come to 
your knowledge — any plot or conspiracy)' 

' No, my lord ; those who traffic in such commodities do not 
call into their councils the old, blind, and infirm. My warning 
is of another kind. Tou haye driven matters haid with the 
house of Ravenswood. Believe a true tale : they are a fierce 
house, and there is danger in dealing with men when they 
become desperate.' 

' Tush,' answered the Keeper ; ' what has been between us 
has been the work of the law, not my doing ; and to the law 
they must look, if they would impugn my proceedings.' 

' Ay, but they may think otherwise, and take the law into 
their own hand, when they fail of other means of redress.' 

' What mean you f ' said the Loid Keeper. * Toung Bavens- 
wood would not have recourse to personal violence t ' 

' God forbid I should say so ! I know nothing of the youth 
but what is honourable and open. Honourable and open, said 
17 I should have added, free, generous, noble. But he is still 
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a Rayenflwood, and may bide his time. Bemember the fate of 
Sir George Lockhart' * 

The Lord Keeper started as she called to his recdUeetioQ a 
tragedy so deep and so recent. The old woman pfooeeded: 
' CMeeleyi who did the deed, was a reiatiTe of Lord Ravenswood. 
In the hall of Bavenswood, in my p re se n ce and in that of 
others, he avowed publidy his determination to do the onielty 
which he afterwards committed. I coold not keep silence^ 
though to speak it ill became my station. ^'Tou are devising 
a dreadful crime," I said, "for which you must reckon before 
the judgment seat." Never shall I forget his look, as he 
replied, " I must reckon then for many thmgs, and will reckon 
for this also." Therefore I may well say, beware of pressing a 
desperate man with the hand of authority. There is blood of 
Ghiesley in the veins of Ravenswood, and one drop of it were 
enough to fire him in the droumstances in which he is placed. 
I say, beware of him.' 

The old dame had, either intentionally or by accident^ 
harped aright the fear of the Lord Keeper. The desperate 
and dark resource of private assassination, so faniilJAr to a 
Scottish baron in former times, had even in the present age 
been too frequently resorted to under the pressure of unusual 
temptation, or where the mind of the actor was prepared for 
such a crime. Sir WOliam Ashton was aware of this ; as also 
that young Ravenswood had received injuries sufficient to 
prompt him to that sort of revenge, which becomes a frequent 
though fearful consequence of the partial administration of 
justice. He endeavoured to disguise from Alice the nature of 
the apprehensions which he entertained ; but so ine£fectually, 
that a person even of less penetration than nature had endowed 
her with must necessarily have been aware that the subject 
lay near his bosom. His voice was changed in its accent as he 
replied to her, ' That the Master of Ravenswood was a man of 
honour; and, were it otherwise, that the fate of Chiesley of 
Dairy was a sufficient warning to any one who should dare to 
assume the office of avenger of his own imaginaiy wrongs.' 
And having hastily uttered these expressions, he rose and left 
the place without waiting for a reply. 

« See Note 2. / 



CHAPTEB V 

It she ft Gspolet f 
dair aoooant t my lile is my foe'a debt 



Thb Lord Keeper iralked for nesriy a quarter of a mile in 
profound sOence. His daughter, uaturally timid, and bied up 
in those ideas of fflial awe and implicit obedience which were 
ineolcated upon the youth of that period, did not Tenture to 
interrupt his meditationa. 

'Why do you look so pale^ Luojt' daid hw father, taming 
suddenly round and breaking silenoe. 

Aoooffding to the ideas dt the time, which did not permit 
a young woman to affer her sentiments on any subject of 
importance imlees especially required to do so, Lucy was bound 
to appear ignorant of the meaning of all that had passed 
betwixt Alice and her lather, and imputed the emotion he had 
obserred to the fear of the wikL cattle which grased in that part 
of the extenslTe chase through which they were now waUdny. 

Of these animalis the descendants of tne savage herds which 
anciently roamed free in the Caledonian forests, it was f onnerly 
a point of state to preserve a few in the parks of the Scottish 
nobility. SpecimenscontinQed within the memory of man to be 
kept at least at three houses of distinction — Hamilton, namely, 
Drumlanrig, and Cumbernauld. They had degenerated fnnai 
the ancient race in sise and strength, if we are to judge from 
the accounts of old chronicles, and from the fonoidable remains 
frequently discovered in bogs and morasses when drained and 
laid cpen. The bnU had lost the shaggy honours of his mane^ 
and the race was small and light made, in colour a dingy white^ 
or rather a pale yellow, with black horns and hoofs. They re- 
tained, however, in some measure, the ferocity of their ancestiy, 
could not be domesticated on account of their antipathy to 
the human race, and were often dangerous if approached un- 
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guardedly, or wantonly disturbed. It was this last reasoa 
which has occasioned their being extirpated at the places we 
have mentioned, where probably they would otherwise have 
been retained as appropriate inhabitants of a Scottish wood- 
land, and fit tenants for a baropial forest. A few, if I mistake 
not, are still preserved at Chillingham Castle, in Northumbeiv 
land, the seat of the Earl of Tankerville.* 

It was to her finding herself in the yicinity of a group ol 
three or four of these animals, that Lncy thought proper to 
impute those signs of fear which had arisen in her counte- 
nance for a different reason. For she had been familiarised with 
the appearance of the wild cattle during her walks in the chase ; 
and it was not then, as it may be now, a necessary part of a 
yoimg lady's demeanour, to indulge in causeless tremors of the 
nerves. On the present occasion, however, she speedily found 
cause for real terror. 

Lucy had scarcely replied to her father in the words we 
have mentioned, and he was just about to rebuke her supposed 
timidity, when a bull, stimulated either by the scarlet colour 
of Miss Ashton's mantle, or by one of those fits of capricious 
ferocity to which their dispositions are liable, detached him- 
self suddenly from the group which was feeding at the upper 
extremity of a grassy glade, that seemed to lose itself among 
the crossing and entangled boughs. The animal approached 
the intruders on his pasture ground, at first slowly, pawing 
the ground with his hoof, bellowing from time to time, and 
tearing up the sand with his horns, as if to lash himself up to 
raM &i^d violence. 

The Lord Keeper, who observed the animal's demeanour, 
was aware that he was about to become mischievous, and, 
drawing his daughter's arm under his own, began to walk fast 
along the avenue, in hopes to get out of his sight and his 
reach. This was the most injudicious course he could have 
adopted, for, encouraged by the appearance of flight, the bull 
be^m to pursue them at full speed. Assailed by a danger so 
imminent, firmer courage than that of the Lord Keeper might 
have given way. But paternal tenderness, 'love strong as 
death,' sustained him. He continued to support and drag on- 
ward his daughter, until her fears altogether depriving her of 
the power of flight, she sunk down by his side ; and when he 
could no longer assist her to escape, he turned round and 
placed himself betwixt her and the raging animal, which, ad- 

* [See a note to CiuU$ Dangtnnu.} 
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Tandng in faU career, its brutal fuiy enhanoed by the rapidity 
of the pursuiti waa now within a few yards of them. The 
Lord Keeper had no weapons ; his age and grayity dispensed 
eyen with the usual appendage of a walking sword — could 
such appendage have ai^ed hun anything. 
Jl^It seemed inevitable that the fatiier or daughter, or both, 
riiould have fallen victims to the impending danger, when a 
shot from the neighbouring thicket arrested the progress of 
the animal. He was so truly struck between the junction of 
the spine with the skull, that the wound, which in any other 
part of his body might scarce have impeded his career, proved 
instantly fatal. Stumbling forward with a hideous bellow, the 
progressive force of his previous motion, rather than any operar 
tion of his limbs, carried him up to within three yards of the 
astonished Lord Keeper, where he rolled on the ground, his 
limbs darkened with the black death-sweaty and quivering with 
the last ccmvulsions of muscular motion. X 

Lucy lay senseless on the ground, insensiole of the wonderful 
deliverance which she had experienced. Her father was almost 
equally stupified, so rapid and unexpected had been the tran- 
dtion from the horrid death which seemed inevitable to perfect 
security. He gazed on the animal, terrible even in death, with 
a species of mute and confused astonishment, which did not 
permit him distinctly to understand what had taken place; 
and so inaccurate was his consciousness of what had passed, 
that he might have supposed the bull had been arrested in 
its career by a thunderbolt^ had he not observed among the 
branches of the thicket the figure of a man, with a short Han 
or musquetoon in his hand. 

This instantly recalled him to a sense of their situation : a 
glance at his daughter reminded him of the necessity of procur- 
ing her assistance. He called to the man, whom he concluded 
to be one of his foresters, to give immediate attention to Miss 
Ashton, while he himself hastened to call assistance. The 
huntsman approached them accordingly, and the Lord Keeper 
saw he was a stranger, but was too much agitated to make 
any farther remarks. In a few hurried words he directed the 
shooter, as stronger and more active than himself, to carry the 
young lady to a neighbouring fountain, while he went back to 
Alice's hut to procure more aid. 

The man to whose timely interference they had been so 
much indebted did not seem inclined to leave his good work 
half finished. He raised Lucy from the ground in his arms, 
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and ooaveying her thiongli the glades of the f oreet by paths 
with which he seemed well acquainted, stopped not until he 
laid her in safety by the side of a plentiful and pellucid fountain, 
whidi had been once ooTeied in, screened and decorated with 
aichiteotund ornaments of a Gothic character. But now the 
Yault which had covered it being broken down and nvea, and 
the €iothic font ruined and demolished, the stream burst forth 
from the recess of the earth in open day, and winded its way 
among the broken sculpture and moss-grown stones which lay 
in confusion around its source. 

Tradition, always busy, at least in Scotland, to grace with a 
legendaiy tale a spot in itself interesting, had ascribed a cause 
of peculiar Teneration to this fountain. A beautiful young 
lady met one of the Lords of Rayenswood while hunting near 
this spot^ and, Uke a second Egeria, had captivated the afifoc- 
tions of the feudal Numa. They met frequently afterwards^ 
and always at sunset, the charms of the nymph's mind com- 
pleting tiie conquest which her beauty had begun, and the 
mystery of the intrigue adding zest to both. She always 
appeared and disappeared dose by the fountain, with which, 
therefore, her lover judged she had scnoe inexplicable connexion. 
She placed certain restrictions on their interoourse^ which also 
savoured of mystery. They met only once a-week — Friday 
was the appointed day — and she explained to the Lord of 
Bavenswood that they were under the necessity of separating 
so soon as the bell of a chapel, belonging to a hermitage in the 
adjoining wood, now long ruinous, should toll the hour of 
vsifnrB. In the course of his confession, the Baron of Bavens- 
wood entrusted the hermit with the secret of this singular 
amour, and Father Zaohaiy drew the necessary and obvious 
consequence that his patron was enveloped in the toils of Satan, 
and in danger of destruction, both to body and souL He urged 
these perila to the Baron with all the force of monkish rhetoric, 
and described, in the most frightful odours, the real character 
and person of the apparentiy lovdy Naiad, whom he hesitated 
not to denounce as a limb 6l the kingdom of darkness. The 
lover listened with obstinate increduHty ; and it was not until 
worn out by the obstinacy of the anchoret that he consented 
to put the state and condition of his mistress to a certain trial, 
and for that purpose acquiesced in Zachary's proposal that on 
their next interview the vespers bell shoold be rung half an 
hour later than usual. The hermit maintained and bucklered 
his (pinion, by quotations from MalUu$ Maliflcarum, Spren- 
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geroB, BemigiiUy and other learned demonologistei that the Evil 
One, thiiB aeduoed to remain behind the appointed hoar, would 
aasoma her true shape, and, haying appeased to her terrified 
loTer aa a fiend of heU, would vaniBh hem, him in a flash of 
BolphurDUfl lightning. Baymond of Bayenswood aoquiesced in 
the experiment^ not incurious ccmoeming the iasue^ though con- 
fident it would disappoint the expectations of the hennit. 

At the appointed hour the lovers met» and their interview 
was pvotraoted beyond that at which they nsually parted, by 
the aelay of the priest to ring his usual onxf ew. No change 
took place upon the nymph's outward fonn ; but as soon as 
the Iragthening shadows made her aware that the usual hour 
of the vespers chime was passed, she tore herself from her 
lover's anns with a shriek of despair, bid him adieu for ever, 
and, plunging into the fountain, dioippeared from his eyes. 
The bubbles occasioned by her descent were crimsondd with 
blood as they arose, leading the distracted Baron to infer that 
his ill-judged curiosity had occasioned the death of this interest- 
ing and mysterious being. The remorse whidi he f elt^ as well 
as the recollection of her charms^ proved the penance of his 
future life, which he lost in the battle of Modden not many 
months after. But, in memory of his Naiad, he had previously 
ornamented the fountain in which she appeared to reside^ and 
secured its waters from profanation or pollution by the small 
Taulted building of which the fragments still remained scattered 
around it. From this period tilie house of Bavenswood was 
supposed to have dated its decay. 

Such was the generally^received legend, which some, who 
would seem wiser than the vulgar, explidned as obscurely 
intimating the &te of a beautiful maid of plebeian rank, the 
mistress of this Baymond, whom he slew in a fit of jealousy, 
and whose blood was miiigled with the waters of the locked 
fountain, as it was commonly called. Others imagined that 
the tale had a more remote origin in the ancient heathen 
mythology. All, however, agreed that the spot was fatal to the 
Bavenswood fomily; and tbeit to drink of the waters of the 
well, or even approach its brink, was as ominous to a descendant 
of that house as for a Grahame to wear green, a Bruce to kill 
a spider, or a St. Glair to cross the Ord on a Monday. 

It was on this ominous spot that Lucy Ashton first drew 
breath after her long and almlDSt deadly swoon. Beautiful and 
pale as the fabulous Naiad in the last agony of separation from 
her lover, she was seated so as to rest with her back against a 
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part of the ruined wall, while her mantle, dripping with the 
water which her protector had used profusely to recall her 
aenses, clung to her slender and heautifully proportioned form. 

The first moment of recollection brought to her mind the 
danger which had overpowered her senses ; the next called to 
remembrance that of her father. She looked around ; he was 
nowhere to be seen. * My father, my &ther ! ' was all that jshe 
could ejaculate. 

'Sir William is safe,' answered the voice of a stmnger — 
' perfectly safe, and will be with you instantly.' 

'Are you sure of thatf exclaimed Lucy. 'The bull was 
dose by us. Do not stop me : I must go to seek my &ther ! ' 

And she arose with that purpose ; but her streii^th was so 
much exhausted that, far from possessing the power to execute 
her purpose, she must have fallen against the stone on which 
she had leant, probably not without sustaining serious injury. 

The stranger was so near to her that, without actually 
suffering her to fall, he could not avoid catching her in his 
arms, which, however, he did with a momentary reluctance, very 
unusual when youth interposes to prevent beauty from danger. 
It seemed as if her weight, slight as it was, proved too heavy 
for her young and athletic assistant, for, without feeling the 
temptation of detaining her in his arms even for a single instant, 
he again placed her on the stone from which she had risen, and 
retreating a few steps, repeated hastily, ' Sir William Ashton is 
perfectly safe, and will be here instantly. Do not make your- 
self anxious on his account : Fate has siugularly preserved him. 
Tou, madam, are exhausted, and must not thmk of rising until 
you have some assistance more suitable than mine.' 

Lucy, whose senses were by this time more effactually col- 
lected, was naturally led to look at the stranger with attention. 
There was nothing in his appearance which should have rendered 
him unwilling to offer his arm to a young lady who required 
support^ or which could have induced her to refuse his assist- 
ance ; and she could not help thinking, even in that moment^ 
that he seemed cold and reluctant to offer it. A shooting-dress 
of dark cloth intimated the rank of the wearer, though concealed 
in part by a large and loose cloak of a dark brown colour. A 
montero cap and a black feather drooped over the wearer's 
brow, and partly concealed his features, which, so far as seen, 
were dark, regular, and full of majestic, though somewhat sullen, 
expression. Some secret sorrow, or the brooding spirit of some 
moody passion, had quenched the light and ingenuous vivacity 
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of youth in a coantenanoe singularly fitted to display both, and 
it was not easy to gase on the stianger without a secret im- 
pression either of pity or awe, or at least of doubt and curiosity 
allied to both. 

The impression which we haye necessarily been long in de- 
scribing, Lucy felt in the glance of a moment^ and had no 
sooner encountered the keen black eyes of the stranger than 
her own were bent on the ground with a mixture of bashful 
embarrassment and fear. Tet there was a necessity to speak, 
or at least she thought ao^ and in a fluttered accent she began 
to mention her wonderful escape, in which she was sure tibat 
the stranger must, under Heaven, have been her father's pro- 
tector and her own. 

He seemed to shrink from her expressiona of gratitude, while 
he replied abruptly, ' I leaye you, madam,' the deep melody of 
his Toice rendered powerful, but not harsh, by something like a 
severity of tone — 'I leave you to the protection of ti^ose to 
whom it is possible you may have this day been a g^uardian 
angel.' 

Lucy was surprised at the ambiguity of his language, and, 
with a feeling of artless and unaffected gratitude, hegua to 
deprecate the idea of having intended to give her deliverer any 
offence, as if such a thing had been possible. * I have been un- 
fortunate,' she said, * in endeavouring to express my thanks — I 
am sure it must be so, though I cannot recollect what I said ; 
but would you but stay till my father — ^till the Lord Keeper 
comes ; would you only permit him to pay you his thanks, and 
to inquire your name f ' 

'My name is imnecessary,' answered the stranger; 'your 
father — I would rather say Sir William Ashton — ^will learn it 
soon enough, for all the pleasure it is likely to affi>rd him.' 

'Tou mistake him,' said Lucy, earnestly ; ' he will be grate- 
ful for my sake and for his own. Tou do not know my &ther, 
or you are deceiving me with a story of his safety, when he has 
already fallen a victim to the fury of that animal.' 

When she had caught this idea, she started from the ground 
and endeavoured to press towards the avenue in which the 
accident had taken place, while the stranger, though he seemed 
to hesitate between the desire to assist and the wish to leave 
her, was obliged, in common humanity, to oppose her both by 
entreaty and action. 

' On the word of a gentleman, madam, I tell you the truth ; 
your father is in perfect safety ; you will expose yourself to 
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injury if you rmtare back where the herd of wild ofttde gnund. 
If yott will go' — foTf haring onoe adopted the idea tlukt her 
father waa atall in danger, she prened forward in spite of him 
— 'if you will go, accept my ann, though I am not perhaps 
the penon who can with most propriety offsr you support.' 

Bttt> without heeding this intimation, Lucy took mm at his 
word. 'Oy if you be a man,' ahe said — 'if you be a gentleman, 
asost me to find my father! Tou shall not leave me — you 
must go with me; he is dying perhaps while we are talking 
here!' 

Then, without listening to excuse or apology, and holding 
fast by the stranger's arm, though unconscious of anything 
saye the support which it gaye, and without which she could 
not haye mored, mixed wiui a TSgue feeling of preventing his 
escape from her, she was urging, and almost dragging, him 
forward when Sir William Ashton came up, followed by the 
female attendant of blind Alice, and by two wood-cutters, 
whom he bad summoned from their occupation to his assistance. 
His joy at seeing his daughter safe overcame the surprise with 
whidli he would at another time have beheld her h^ngpng as 
familiarly on the arm of a stranger as she mi^t have done 
upon his own. 

'Lucy, my dear Lucy, are you safef — are you weUf ' were 
the only words that broke from him as he embraced her in 
ecstasy. 

' I am well, sir, thank God I and still more that I see you 
so ; but this gentleman,' she said, quitting his arm and shrink- 
ing from him, 'what must he thixik of met' and her eloquent 
Uood, flushing over neck and brow, spoke how much she was 
ashamed of the freedom with which she had craved, and even 
compelled, his assistance. 

'This gentleman,' said Sir William Ashton, 'will, I trust, 
not regret the trouble we have given him, when I assure him 
of the gratitude of the Lord Keeper for the greatest service 
which one man ever rendered to another — ^for the life of my 
child — ^fbr my own life^ which he has saved by his bravery 
and p re se n ce of mind. He will, I am sure, permit us to 
request—' 

' Bequest nothing of n, my lord,' said the stranger, in a 
stem and peremptory tone; 'I am the Master of Ravenswood.' 

There was a dead pause of surprise, not unmixed with less 
pleasant feelings, llie Master wrapt himself in his doak, 
made a haughty inclination towaids Luey, muttering a few 
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words of oourtesjy aa indistinctly heaid as they seemed to be 
leluotantl J ntterod, and, taming from them, was immediately 
lost in the thicket. 

'The Master of Rayenswood ! ' said the Loid Keeper, when 
he had recovered his momentary astonishment. 'Hasten after 
him — stop him — ^beg him to speak to me for a single moment.' 

The two foresters accordingly set off in puisuit of the 
Btranger. They speedily reappeared, and, in an embarrassed 
and awkward manner, said the gentleman would not return. 

The Lord Keeper took one of the fellows aside, and questioned 
him more closely what the Master of Ravenswood had said. 

'He just said he wadna come back,' said the man, with the 
caution of a prudent Scotchman, who cared not to be the 
bearer of an unpleasant errand. 

'He said something more, sir,' said the Lord Keeper, 'and 
I insist on knowing what it was.' 

'Why, then, my lord,' said the man, looking down, 'he 

said But it wad be nae pleasure to your lordship to hear 

it, for I daresay the Master meant nae ill/ 

'That's none of your concern, sir; I desire to hear the yery 
words.' 

'Weel, then,' replied the man, 'he said, "Tell Sir William 
Ashton that the next time he and I forgather, he will not be 
half aae blytho of our meeting « of oar partu«." • 

'Yery well, sir,' said the Lord Keeper, 'I belieye he alludes 
to a wager we haye on our hawks ; it is a matter of no conse- 
quence.' 

He turned to his daughter, who was hy this time so much 
recoyered as to be able to waJk home. But the effect^ which 
the yaxious recollections connected with a scene so terrific 
made upon a mind which was susceptible in an extreme degree, 
was more permanent than the injury which her neryes had 
sustained. Visions of terror, both in sleep and in waking 
reveries, recalled to her the form of the furious animal, and 
the dreadful bellow with which he accompanied his career; 
and it was always the image of the Master of Rayenswood, 
with his natiye nobleness of countenance and form, that seemed 
to interpose betwixt her and assured death. It is, perhaps, at 
all times dangerous for a young person to sufSar recoUection to 
dwell repeatedly, and with too much complacency, on the same 
indiyiduAl ; but in Lucy's situation it was almost unayoidable. 
She had neyer happened to see a young man of mien and 
features so romantic and so striking as yonng Bayenswood; 
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but had she Been aQ hundred hia eqoala or his superuMrs in 
those paitioulan, no one else ooold have been linked to her 
heart by the strong associations of remembered danger and 
escape, of gratitude, wonder, and curiosity. I say ouriosity* 
for it is likely that the singularly restrained and unaooonmiodat- 
ing manners of the Master of Rayenswood, so much at vartanoe 
with the natural expression of hia features and grace of his 
deportment^ as they excited wonder by the contrast, had their 
effect in riveting her attention to the recollection. She knew 
little of Rayenswood, or the disputes which had existed betwixt 
her father and his, and perhaps could in her gentleness of 
mind hardly have comprehended the angry and bitter passions 
which they had engendered. But she knew that he was come 
of noble stem ; was poor, though descended from the noble and 
the wealthy; and she felt that she could sympathise with the 
feelings of a proud mind, which urged him to recoil from the 
profiered gratitude of the new proprietors of his father's 
house and domains. Would he have equally shimned their 
acknowledgments and ayoided their intimacy, had her f ather^s 
request been urged more mildly, less abruptly, and softened 
with the grace which women so well know how to throw into 
their manner, when they mean to mediate betwixt the headlong 
passions of the ruder sext This was a perilous question to 
ask her own mind — perilous both in the idea and in its conse- 
quences. 

Lucy Ashton, in short, was inyolyed in those nuuses of the 
imagination which are most dangerous to the young and the 
sensitiye. Time, it is true, absence, diange of scene and new 
faces, might probably have destroyed the illusion in her instance, 
as it has done in many others; but her residence remained 
solitaiy, and her mind without those means of dissipating 
her pleasing yiBions. This solitude was chiefly owing to the 
absence of Lady Ashton, who was at this time in Edinburgh, 
watching the progress of some state-intrigue ; the Lord Keeper 
only receiyed society out of policy or ostentation, and was by 
nature rather reseryed and imsociable; and thus no cayalier 
appeared to riyal or to obscure the ideal picture of chiyalrous 
excellence which Lucy had pictured to herself in the Master 
of Rayenswood. 

While hvLOj indulged in these dreams, she made frequent 
yisits to old blind Alice, hoping it would be easy to lead her 
to talk on the subject which at present she had so imprudently 
admitted to occupy so large a portion of her thoughts. But 
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Alice did not in this particular gmtify her wishes and expeota- 
tioDS. She spoke readily, and with pathetic feeling, concerning 
the family in general, but seemed to observe an especial and 
cautious silence on the subject of the present representative. 
The little she said of him was not altogether so &yourable as 
Lucy had anticipated. She hinted that he was of a stem and 
unfozgiving chaiaeter, more ready to resent than to pardon 
injuries ; and Lucy combined, with great alarm, the hints which 
she now dropped of these dangerous qualities with Alice's 
advice to her father, so emphatically giv^o, 'to beware of 
Bavenswood.' 

But that very Ravenswood, of whom such unjust suspicions 
had been entertained, had, almost immediately after they had 
been uttered, ooafuted them by saving at once her father's 
life and her own. Had he nourished such black revenge as 
Alice's dark hints seemed to indicate, no deed of active guilt 
was necessary to the full gratification of that evil passion. He 
needed but to have withheld for an instant his indispensable 
and e£Eective assistance, and the object of his resentment must 
have perished, without any direct aggression on his part, by a 
death equally fearful and certain. She conoeived, therefore, 
that some secret prejudice, or the suspicions incident to age 
and misfortune, had led Alice to form conclusions injurious to 
the character, and irreconcilable both with the generous conduct 
and noble features^ of the Master of Ravenswood. And in this 
helief Lncy reposed her hope, and went on weaving her 
enchanted web of laiiy tissue, as beautiful and transient as the 
fihn of the gossamer when it is pearled with the morning dew 
and glimmering to the sun. 

Her iaiher, in the meanwhile, as well as the Master of Ravens- 
wood, were making reflections, as frequent though more solid 
than those of Lucy, upon the singular event which had taken 
place. The Lord Keeper's first task, when he returned home, 
was to asoertam by medical advice that his daughter had sus- 
tained no injmy from the dangerous and alarming situation in 
which she had been placed. Satisfied on this topic, he pro- 
ceeded to revise the memoranda which he had taken down from 
the mouth of the person employed to interrupt the funeral 
service of the late Zx>rd Ravenswood. Bred to casuistry, and 
well accustomed to practise the ambidexter ingenuity of the bar, 
it cost him little trouble to soften the features of the tumult 
which he had been at first so anxious to exaggerate. He preached 
to lus colleagues of the privy council &e necessity of using 

VIII 4 
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oonoiliatoiy measures with young men, whose blood and temper 
were hot^ and their ezperienoe of life limited. He did not 
hesitate to attribute some censure to the conduct of the officer, 
as having been unnecessarily irritating. 

These were the contents of his public despatches. The letters 
which he wrote to those private friends into whose management 
the matter was likely to fall were of a yet more favourable 
tenor. He represented that lenity in this case would be equally 
politic and popular, whereas, considering the high respect with 
which the rites of intennent are regarded in Scotland, any 
severity exercised against the Master of Ravenswood for pro- 
tecting those of his father from inteiruption, would be on all 
sides most unfavourably construed. An<( finally, aswiming the 
language of a generous and highnapirited man, he made it his 
particidar request that this afOur should be pasised over without 
severe notice. He alluded with delicacy to the predicament in 
which he himself stood with young Ravenswood, as having 
succeeded in the long train of litigation by which the fortunes 
of that noble house had been so much reduced, and confessed 
it would be most peculiarly acceptable to his own feelings, could 
he find means in some sort to counterbalance the disadvantages 
which he had occasioned the family, though only in the pro- 
secution of his just and lawful rights. He therefore made it 
his particular and personal request that the matter should have 
no farther consequences, and insinuated a desire that he himsell 
should have the merit of having put a stop to it by his favour- 
able report and intercession. It was particularly remarkable 
ihat, contrary to his uniform practice, he made no special com- 
munication to Lady Ashton upon the subject of the tumult; 
and although he mentioned the alarm which Lucy had received 
from one of the wild cattle, yet he gave no detailed aocount of 
an mcident so mteresting and terrible. 

There was much surprise among Sir William Ashton's 
political friends and colleagues on receiving letters of a tenor 
so imezpeoted. On comparing notes together, one smiled, one 
put up his eyebrows, a third nodded acquiescence in the general 
wonder, and a fourth asked if they were sure these were all 
the letters the Lord Keeper had written on the subject. ' It 
runs strangely in my mind, my lords, that none of these advices 
oontain the root of the matter.' 

But no secret letters of a contraiy nature had been received, 
although the question seemed to imply the possibility of their 
existence. 
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* Welly' said an old grey-headed statesmazif who had eon- 
triyed, by shifting and trimming, to maintain his post at the 
steerage through all the changes of course which the vessel had 
held for thirty years, ' I thought Sir William would hae veri- 
fied the auld Scottish saying, '^ As soon comes the lamb's skin 
to market as the auld tup's." ' 

'We must please him after his own fashion,' said another, 
'though it be an unlooked-for one.' 

'A wilful man maun hae his way,' answered the old coun- 
sellor. 

' The Keeper will rue this before year and day are out,' said 
a third ; ' the Master of Ravenswood is the lad to wind him a 
pirn.' 

' Why, what would you do^ my lords, with the poor young 
fellow f ' said a noble Marquis present. ' The Lord Keeper has 
got all his estates ; he has not a cross to bless himself with.' 

On which the ancient Lord Tumtippet replied, 

' If he htfna gear to fine, 
He hu shins to pine. 

And that was our way before the Revolution : Luiivr cum per- 
9ona, qui luere ncn potest cum erumena. Hegh, my lords, that's 
gude law Iiatin.' 

' I can see no motive,' replied the Marquis, ' that any noble 
lord can have for urging this matter farther; let the Lord 
Keeper have the power to deal in it as he pleases.' 

'Agree, agree — remit to the Lord Keeper, with any other 
person for fashion's sake— Lord Hirplehool^, who is bed-ridden 
— one to be a quorum. Make your entry m the minutes, Mr. 
Clerk. And now, mv lords, there is that young scatte^iood 
the Laird of Bucklaw's fine to be disponed upon. I suppose it 
goes to my Lord Treasurerf ' 

'Shame be in my meal-poke, then,' ezdaimed Lord Turn- 
tippet) 'and your hand aye in the nook of it ! I had set that 
down for a bye-bit between meals for mysell.' 

'To use one of your fkvourite saws, my lord,' replied the 
Marquis, 'you are like the miller's dog, that licks his lips 
before the bag is untied : the man is not fined yet.' 

' But that costs but twa skarts of a pen,' said Lord Tum- 
tippet ; ' and surely there is nae noble lord that wiU presume 
to say that I, wha hae complied wi' a' compliances, taen all 
manner of tests, abjured all that was to be abjured, and sworn 
a' that was to be sworn, for these thirty years bye-past, sticking 
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fast by my duty to the state through good report and bad 
report^ shouldna hae something now and then to synd my 
mouth wi' after sic drouthy wark f Eh f ' 

'It would be very unreasonable indeed, my lord,' replied 
the Marquis, 'had we either thought that your lordcQiip's 
drought was quenchable, or observed anything stick in your 
throat that required washing down.' 

And so we close the scene on the privy council of that 
period. 



CHAPTER VI 

For this are all these warriors come, 

To hear an idle tale ; 
And o'er our death-aoonstom'd anns 

Shall silly tears prevail ? 

HXNBT MaOKENZDE. 

On ihe eyening of the day when the Lord Keeper and his 
daughter were saved from such imminent peril, two strangers 
were seated in the most private apartment of a smaU obscure 
inn, or rather alehouse, called the Tod's Den [Hole], about 
three or four [five or six] miles from the Castle of Bavenswood 
and as fax from the ruinous tower of Wolfs Crag, betwixt which 
two places it was situated. 

One of these strangers was about forty years of age, tall, 
and thin in the flanks, with an aquiline nose, dark penetrating 
eyes, and a shrewd but simster cast of countenance. The 
other was about fifteen years younger, short, stout^ ruddy- 
faoed, and red-haired, with an open, resolute, and cheerful eye, 
to which careless and fearless freedom and inward daring gave 
fire and expression, notwithstanding its light grey colour. A 
Btoup of wine (for in those days it was served out from the 
eask in pewter flagons) was placed on the table, and each had 
his quaigh or bicker before him. But there was little appear-. 
ance of conviviality. With folded arms, and looks of anxious 
expectation, they eyed each other in silence, each wrapt in his 
own thoughts, and holding no communication with his neigh- 
bour. At length the younger broke silence by exclaiming, 
* What the foul fiend can detain the Master so long f He must 
have miscairied in his enterprise. Why did you dissuade me 
from going with him? ' 

'(>Qe man is enough to right his own wrong,' said the taller 
and older personage ; ' we venture our lives for him in coming 
thus far on such an errand.' 

'Tou are but a craven after all, Craigengelt^' answered the 
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younger, ' and that's what many folk haye thought you before 
now.' 

'But what none has dared to tell me,' said Craigengelt, 
laying his hand on the hilt of his sword ; * and, but that I hold 

a hasty man no better than a fool, I would ' he paused for 

his companion's answer. 

' Would you? ' said the other, coolly ; 'and why do you not 
then?' 

Craigengelt drew his cutlass an inch or two^ and then returned 
it with violence into the scabbard — ' Because there is a deeper 
stake to be played for than the liyes of twenty harebrained 
gowks like you.' 

'Tou are right there,' said his companion, 'for if it were 
not that these forfeitures, and that last fine that the old 
driveller Tumtippet is gaping for, and which, I daresay, is laid 
on by this time, have f^ly driven me out of house and home, 
I were a coxcomb and a cuckoo to boot to trust your fair 
promises of getting me a commission in the Irish brigade. 
What have I to do with the Irish brigadef I am a plain Scotch- 
man, as my father was before me; and my grand-aunt^ Lady 
Gimington, cannot live for ever.' 

'Ay, Bucklaw,' observed Craigengelt^ 'but she may live for 
many a long day ; and for your father, he had land and livings 
kept himself doee from wadsetters and money-lenders, paid 
each man his due, and lived on his own.' 

'And whose fault is it that I have not done so toof ' said 
Bucklaw — 'whose but the devil's and yours, and such-like as 
you, that have led me to the far end of a fair estatef And now 
I shaU be obliged, I suppose, to shelter and shift about like 
yourself : live one week upon a line of secret intelligence from 
Saint Germains; another upon a report of a rising in the High- 
lands ; get my break^t and morning draught of sack from old 
Jacobite ladies, and give them lockis of my old wig for the 
Chevalier's hair; second my friend in his quarrel till he oomes 
to the field, and then flinch from him lest so important a 
political agent should perish from the way. All this I must do 
for bread, besides calling myself a captain ! ' 

' Tou think you are making a fine speech now,' said Craigen- 
gelt^ 'and showing much wit at my expense. Is starving or 
hanging better ^an the life I am obliged to lead, because the 
present fortunes of the king cannot sufficiently support his 
envoys!' 

' Starving is honester, Craigengelt^ and hanging is like to be 
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the end on't. But what you mean to make of this poor fellow 
Rayenswood, I know not. He has no money left, any more 
than I ; his lands are all pawned and pledged, and the interest 
eats up the rents, and is not satisfied, and what do you hope 
to make by meddling in his affiurs 9 ' 

* Content yourself, Bucklaw ; I know my business,' replied 
Gralgengelt. ' Besides that his name, and his father's sendees 
in 1689, will make such an aoquisition sound well both at 
VerBailles and Saint Genuains, you will also please be informed 
that the Master of Ravenswood is a very different kind of a 
young fellow from you. He has parts and address, as well as 
oouiage and talents, and will present himself abroad like a 
young man of head as well as heart, who knows something 
mare than the speed of a horse or the flight of a hawk. I have 
lost credit of late, by bringing over no one tJbat had sense to 
know more than how to unharbour a stag, or take and re- 
claim an eyas. The Master has education, sense, and penetra- 
tion.' 

'And yet is not wise enough to escape the tricks of a kid- 
napper, Craigengeltf replied the younger man. 'But don't 
be angry; you know you will not fight^ and so it is as well to 
leave your hilt in peace and quiet^ and tell me in sober guise 
how you drew the Master into your confidence 1 ' 

'By flattering his love of yengeance, Bucklaw,' answered 
Craigengelt. 'He has always disbrusted me; but I watched 
my time, and struck while his temper was red-hot with the 
sense of insult and of wrong. He goes now to expostulate, as he 
says, and perhaps thinks, with Sir William Ashton. I say, that if 
they meet^ and the lawyer puts him to his defence, the Master 
will kill him ; for he had ^t sparkle in his eye which never 
deceives you when you would read a man's purpose. At any 
rate, he will give lum such a buUying as will be construed into 
an assault on a privy councillor ; so ^ere will be a total breach 
bet?nxt him and government. Scotland will be too hot for 
him ; France will gain him ; and we will all set sail together 
in the French brig " L'Espoir," which is hovering for us off Eye- 
mouth.' 

' Content am I,' said Bucklaw ; ' Scotland has little left that 
I care about ; and if carrying the Master with us will get us a 
better reception in France, why, so be it, a God's name. I 
doubt our own merits will procure us slender preferment ; and 
I trust he will send a ball through the Keeper's head before he 
joins us. One or two of these scoundrel statesmen should be 
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shot onoe a-year, just to keep the odien on their good be- 
haviour.' 

'That 18 yerytme,' replied GndgeDgelt; 'and it reminds me 
that I must go snd see that oar horses haye been fed, and are 
in readiness ; for, should such deed be done, it will be no time 
for grass to grow beneath their heels.' He proceeded as far as 
the door, then turned back with a look ol earnestness, and said 
to Buoklaw, ' Whatever should come of this business, I am sure 
you will do me the justice to remember that I said nothing to 
the Master which could imply my accession to any act of 
yiolence which he may take it into his head to commit.' 

'No^ no^ not a single word like accession,' replied Buoklaw ; 
'you Imow too well the risk belongmg to these two terrible 
winds, "art and part"' Then, as if to himself, he recited 
the following lines : — 

'The dial spoke not, hat it made shrewd signs, 
And pcnnted foil upon the stroke of murder.' 

' What is that you are talking to yourself f ' said Craigengelt» 
turning back with some anxiety. 

' Nothings only two lines I have heard upon the stagey' replied 
his companion. 

' Bucklaw,' said Craigengelt^ ' I sometimes think you should 
have been a stage-player yourself; all is fancy and frolic with 
you.' 

' I have often thought so myself,' said Bucklaw. ' I beliere 
it would be safer than acting with you in the Fatal Conspiracy. 
But away, play your own part^ and look after the horses like a 
groom as you are. A play-actor — a stage-player 1 ' he repeated 
to himself; 'that would have deserved a stab, but that 
Graigengelt's a coward. And yet I should like the profession 
well enough. Stay, let me see; ay, I would come out in 
Alexander — 

Thus from the grsTe I rise to save mr Iotb, 
Dr»w all yoor swords, and qniok as lightning more. 
When I insh on, sore none will dare to stay ; 
Tis love oommands, and glory leads the way.' 

As with a Toice of thunder, and his hand upon his sword, 
Buoklaw repeated the ranting couplets of poor Lee^ Graigengelt 
re-entered with a face of ahum. 

'We are undone, Buoklaw ! The Master's led horse has cast 
himself oyer his halter in the stable, and is dead lame. His 
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hackney will be set up with the daj^s work, and now he has no 
fresh horse ; he will never get off.' 

* Egad, tiiere will be no moving with the speed of lightning 
this bouti' said Bucklaw, drily. * But stay, you can give him 
yours.' 

'What! and be taken myself? I thank you for the proposal,' 
said Ciaigengelt. 

' Why,' replied Bucklaw, ' if the Lord Keeper should have 
met with a mischance, which for my part I cannot suppose, for 
the Master is not the lad to shoot an old and imarmed man — 
but if there should have been a fray at the Castle, you are 
neither art nor part in it» you know, so liave nothing to 
fear.' 

'True, true,' answered the other, with embarrassment; ^but 
conaider my commission from Saint Germains.' 

' Which many men think is a commission of your own makings 
noble Captain. Well, if you will not give him your horse, why, 
d — ^n it» he must have mine.' 

' Tours f ' said Cndgengelt. 

' Ay, mine,' repeated Bucklaw ; ' it shaU never be said that 
I agreed to back a gentleman in a little affidr of honour, and 
neither helped him on with it nor off from it.' 

' Tou will give him your horse I and have you considered 
the loss?' 

'Loss 1 why. Grey Gilbert cost me twenty Jacobuses, that's 
true ; but then his hackney ia worth something, and his Black 
Moor ia worth twice as much were he sound, and I know how 
to handle him. Take a fat sucking mastiff whelp, flay and 
bowel him, stuff the body full of black and grey snaUs, roast 
a reasonable time, and baste with oil of spikenard, Bafi&x>n, 
cinnamon, and honey, anoint with the dripping, working it 
in ' 

'Tes, Bucklaw; but in the meanwhile, before the sprain is 
cured, nay, before the whelp is roasted, you will be caught and 
hung. Depend on it^ the chase will be hard after Ravenswood. 
I wish we had made our place of rendezvous nearer to the 
coast.' 

' On my faith, then,' said Bucklaw, ' I had best go off just 
now, and leave my horse for him. Stay — stay, he comes : I hear 
a horse's feet.' 

'Are you sure there is only one f ' said Craigengelt. ' I fear 
there is a chase ; I think I hear three or four galloping together. 
I am sure I hear more horses than one.' 
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' Poob, pooh, it is the wench of the house datteriog to the 
well in her pattens. By my faith, Captain, you should give up 
both your captainship and your secret service, for you are as 
easily soared as a wild goose. But here comes the Master alone, 
and looking as gloomy as a night in November.' 

The Master of Ravenswood entered the room accordingly, his 
cloak muffled around him, his arms folded, his looks stem, and 
at the same time dejected. He flung his cloak from him as he 
entered, threw himself upon a chair, and appeared sunk in a 
profound reverie. 

' What has happened f What have you done f ' was hastily 
demanded by Cnugengelt and Bucklaw in the same moment. 

* Nothing,' was the short and sullen answer. 

' Nothing I and left us, determined to call the old villain to 
account for all the injuries that you, we, and the coimtry have 
received at his hand f Have you seen him f ' 

' I have,' replied the Master of Ravenswood. 

' Seen him — and come away without settling scores which 
have been so long due?' said Bucklaw; 'I would not have 
expected that at the hand of the Master of Ravenswood.' 

' No matter what you expected,' replied Ravenswood ; 4t is 
not to you, sir, that I shall be disposed to render any reason 
for my conduct.' 

'Patience, Bucklaw,' said Craigengelt, inteiruptii^ his 
companion, who seemed about to mSke an angiy reply. ' The 
Master has been interrupted in his purpose by some accident; 
but he must excuse the anxious curiosity of friends who are 
devoted to his cause like you and me.' 

'Friends, Captain Craigengelt I ' retorted Ravenswood, 
haughtily ; ' I am ignorant what familiarity has passed betwixt 
us to entitle you to use that expression. I think our friendship 
amounts to this, that we agreed to leave Scotland together so 
soon as I should have visited the alienated mansion of my 
fathers, and had an interview with its present possessor — ^I wiU 
not call him proprietor.' 

' Very true. Master,' answered Bucklaw ; ' and as we thought 
you had a mind to do something to put your neck in jeopardy, 
Craigie and I very courteously agreed to tany for you, although 
ours might run some risk in consequ^ce. As to Craigie, indeed, 
it does not very much signify : he had gallows written on his 
brow in the hour of his birth ; but I should not like to discredit 
my parentage by coming to such an end in another man's cause.' 

' Gentlemen,' said the Master of Ravenswood, ' I am sony if 
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I have occasioned you any inconyenienoe, but I must claim the 
right of judging what is best for my own affidra, without render- 
ing explanations to any one. I have altered my mind, and do 
not design to leave the country this season.' 

' Not to leave the country, Master 1 ' ercLumed Oraigengelt. 
^ Not to go over, after all the trouble and expense I have incurred 
— after fJl the risk of discovezy, and the expense of ibreight and 
demurrage ! ' 

' Sir/ replied the Master of Eavenswood, * when I designed 
to leave this country in this haste, I made use of your obliging 
offer to procure me means <^ conveyance ; but I do not recollect 
that I pledged myself to go ofl^ if I found occasion to alter my 
mind. For your trouble on my account^ I am sony, and I thank 
you ; your expense,* he added, putting his hand into his pockety 
^ admits a more solid compensation : freight and demurrage are 
matters with which I am unacquainted, Captain Oraigengelt^ 
but take my purse and pay yourself according to your own 
conscience.' And accordingly he tendered a purse with some 
gold in it to the doirdttani captain. 

But here Buddaw interposed in his turn. 'Tour fingers, 
Craigie, seem to itch for that same piece of green network,' 
said he ; ' but I make my vow to God, that if they o£fer to dose 
upon it^ I will chop them off with my whinger. Since the 
Master has changed his mind, I suppose we need stay here no 
longer ; but in the first place I beg leave to tell him ' 

' Tell him anything you will,' said Oraigengelt^ ' if you will 
first allow me to state the inconveniences to which he will expose 
himself by quitting our society, to remind him of the obstacles 
to his remaining here, and of the difficulties attending his proper 
introduction at Versailles and Saint Germains without the coun- 
tenance of those who have established useful connexions.' 

' Besides forfeiting the friendship,' said Buoklaw, ' of at least 
one man of spirit and honour.' 

' Gentlemen,' said Ravenswood, ' permit me once more to 
assure you that you have been pleased to attach to our temporary 
connexion more importance than I ever meant that it should 
have. When I repair to foreign courts, I shall not need the 
introduction of an intriguing adventurer, nor is it necessary for 
me to set value on the friendship of a hot-headed bully.' With 
these words, and without waiting for an answer, he left the 
apartment, remounted his horse, and was heard to ride off 

' Mortbleu ! ' said Oaptain Oraigengelt, ' my recruit is lost ! ' 

' Ay, Oaptain,' said Bucklaw, ' the salmon is off with hook and 
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alL But I will after him, for I faaye had more d hia insolence 
than I can well digest.' 

Craigengelt offered to accompany him ; but Buoklaw replied, 
' No, no, Captain, keep you the cheek of the ohimney-no(^ till 
I come back ; it's good deeping in a haill skin. 

Little kens the anld wife that aits by the fire, 
How oanld the wind bUwa in hnrle-burle Bwire.' 

And singmg as he went, he left the apartment. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

Kow, Billy Bewick, keep good heart, 

And of thy taUdng let me be ; 
Bat if thoa art a num, m I «m sore thoa art, 

Gome over the dike and fight with me. 

OldBaUad, 

The Master of Eayenswood had mounted the ambling hackney 
which he before rode^ on finding the aocidMit which had hap- 
pened to his led horae, and, for the animal's ease, was pro- 
ceeding at a alow pace from the Tod's Den towaids his old 
tower of Wolfs Onig,* when he heard the galloping of a horse 
behind him, and, looking back, perceived that he was pursued 
by young Buoklaw, who had been delayed a few mimittes in the 
pursuit by the inesiBtible temptation of giving the hostler at 
the Tod's Den some recipe for treating the lame horse. This 
brief delay he had made up by hard galloping, and now over- 
took the Master where the road traversed a waste moor. 
'Halt» sir,' cried Bucklaw; 'I am no political agent — no 
CSaptain Craigengelt^ whose life is too important to be hazarded 
in defence of his honour. I am Frank Haystem of Bucklaw, 
and no man injures me by word, deed, sign, or look, but he 
must render me an account of it.' 

* This is all very well, Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw,' replied the 
Master of fiavenswood, in a tone the most calm and indififerent; 
* but I have no quarrel with you, and desire to have none. Our 
roads homeward, as well as our roads through life, He in different 
directions ; there is no occasion for us crossing each otfier.' 

'Is there nott' said Bucklaw, impetuously. 'By Heaven! 
but I say that there is, though : you called us iutt^guing ad- 
venturers.' 

'Be correct in your recollection, Mr. Hayston; it was to 
your companion only I applied that epithet^ and you know him 
to be no better.' 

* See IntrodootiaB to CkroniUUt qfih$(kaumgaU{Zalmg), 
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^ And what then f He was my companion for the time, and 
no man shall insult my companion, right or wrong, while he is 
in my company.' 

'Then, Mr. Hayston,* replied Ravenswood, with the same 
composure, ' you should choose your society better, or you are 
like to have much work in your capacity of their champion. 
Qo home, sir; sleep, and have more reason in your wrath to- 
morrow.* 

' Not so, Master, you have mistaken your man ; high airs 
and wise saws shall not carry it off thus. Besides, you termed 
me bully, and you shall retract the word beforo we part.' 

'Faith, scarcely,' said Ravenswood, 'unless you show me 
better reason for thinking myself mistaken than you are now 
producing.' 

'Then, Master,' said Bucklaw, 'though I should be sorry to 
offer it to a man of your quality, if you will not justify your 
incivility, or rotract it, or name a place of meeting, you must 
hero undergo the hard word and the hard blow.' 

' Neither will be necessary,' said Bavenswood ; ' I am satis- 
fied with what I have done to avoid an afiair with you. If you 
aro serious, this place will serve as well as another.' 

' Dismount then, and draw,' said Bucklaw, setting him an 
example. ' I always thought and said you wero a pretty man ; 
I should be sony to roport you otherwise.' 

' Tou shall have no reason, sir,' said Ravenswood, alighting, 
and putting himself into a posturo of defence. 

Their swords crossed, and the combat commenced with 
great spirit on the part of Bucklaw, who was well accustomed 
to affairs of the kind, and distinguished by address and 
dexterity at his weapon. In the prosent case, however, he did 
not use his skill to advantage ; for, having lost temper at the 
cool and contemptuous manner in which the Master of Ravens- 
wood had long rofused, and at length granted, him satisfaction, 
and urged by his impatience, he adopted the part of an assailant 
with inconsiderate eagerness. The Master, with equal skill, 
and much greater composure, remained chiefly on the defensive, 
and even declined to avail himself of one or two advantages 
afforded him by the eagerness of his adversary. At length, in 
a desperate lunge, which he followed with an attempt to close, 
Bucklaw's foot slipped, and he fell on the short grassy turf on 
which they wero fighting. ' Take your life, sir,' said the Master 
of Ravenswood, 'and mend it if you can.' 

' It would be but a cobbled piece of work, I fear^' said Buck- 
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law, rising slowly and gathering up his sword, much less dis- 
concerted with the issue of the combat than could have been 
expected from the impetuosity of his temper. ' I thank you 
for my life, Master,' he pursued. ' There is my hand ; I bear 
no ill-will to you, either for my bad luck or your better sword- 
manship.' 

The Master looked steadily at him for an instant, then 
extended his hand to him. 'Bucklaw,' he said, 'you are a 
generous fellow, and I have done you wrong. I heartily ask 
your pardon for the expression which offended you; it was 
hastily and incautiously uttered, and I am convinced it is 
totally misapplied.' 

'Are you indeed, Master?' said Buoklaw, his face resuming 
at once its natural expression of light-hearted carelessness and 
audacity ; ' that is more than I expected of you ; for. Master, 
men say you are not ready to retract your opinions and your 
language.' 

' Not when I haave well considered them,' said the Master. 

' Then you are a little wiser than I am, for I always give my 
friend satisfaction first, and explanation afterwards. If one of 
us falls, all accounts are settled ; if not, men are never so ready 
for peace as after war. But what does that bawling brat of a 
boy want?' said Bucklaw. 'I wish to Heaven he had come a 
few minutes sooner ! and yet it must have been ended some 
time, and perhaps this way is as well as any other.' 

As he spoke, the boy he mentioned came up, cudgelling an 
ass, on which he was mounted, to the top of its speed, and 
sending like one of Ossian's heroes, his voice before him — 
'Gentlemen — gentlemen, save yourselves! for the gudewife 
bade us tell ye there were folk in her house had taen Captain 
Craigengelt, and were seeking for Bucklaw, and that ye behoved 
to ride for it' 

' By my faith, and that's very true, my man,' said Bucklaw ; 
* and there's a silver sixpence for your news, and I would give 
any man twice as much would tell me which way I should 
ride.' 

'That will I, Bucklaw,' said Bavenswood; 'ride home to 
Wolfs Crag with me. There are places in the old tower where 
you might lie hid, were a thousand men to seek you.' 

' But that will bring you into trouble yourself, Master ; and 
unless you be in the Jacobite scrape already, it is quite need- 
less for me to drag you in.' 

'Not a whit; I have nothing to fear.' 
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* Then I will ride with you blythely, f or, to pay the truth, I 
do not know the rendezYOus that Craigie was to guide us to 
this night ; and I am sure that» if he is taken, he will tell all 
the truth of me, and twenty lies of you, in order to save him- 
self from the withie.' *v 

They mounted and rode off in epmpany aocordlQgly, striking 
off the ordinary road, and holding their way by wild moorish 
unfrequented paths, with which the gentlemen were well ac- 
quainted from the exercise of the dutse, but through which 
others woidd have had much difficulty in tracing their course. 
They rode for some time in silence, making such haste as the 
condition of Rayenswood's horae permitted, until night haying 
gradually closed around them, they discontinued their speed, 
both from the difficulty of diseoyering their patii, and from 
the hope that they were beyond the reach of pursuit or observa- 
tion. 

'And now that we haye drawn bridle a bit,' said Bucklaw, 
' I would fain ask you a question, Master.* 

' Ask, and welcome,' said Rayenswood, * but f orgiye my not 
answering it, unless I think proper.' 

'Well, it is simply this,' answered his late antagonist: 
' What, in the name of old Sathan, could make you, who stand 
so highly on your reputation, think for a moment of drawing 
up with such a rogue as Criigengelt» and such a scapegrace as 
folk call Bucklaw r 

'Simply, because I was desperate, and sought desperate 
associates.' 

* And what made you break off from us at the nearest I ' 
again demanded Bucklaw. 

'Because I had changed my mind,' said the Master, 'and 
renounced my enterprise, at least for the present. And now 
that I haye answered your questions fairly and frankly, tell me 
what makes you associate with Craigengelt, so much beneath 
you both in birth and in spirit!' 

'In plain tenns,' answered Bucklaw, 'because I am a fool, 
who haye gambled away my land in these times. My grand- 
aunt, Lady Qirnington, has taen a new tack of life, I think, 
and I could only hope to get something by a change of goyem- 
ment. Craigie was a sort of gambling acquaintance ; he saw 
my condition, and, as the deyil is always at one's elbow, told 
me fifty lies about his credentials from Versailles, and his in- 
terest at Saint Germains, promised me a captain's commission 
at Paris, and I haye been ass enough to put my thumb under 
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hiB belt. I daresay, by this time, he has told a doEen pretty 
stories of me to the goyermnent. And this is what I have got 
by wine, women, and dice, oocka, dogs, and horses.' 

' Yes, Bucklaw,' said the Master, * you have indeed nourished 
in your boeom the snakes that are now stin^ng you.' 

' That's home as well as true, Master,' replied his companion ; 
'but, by your leave, you have nursed in your bosom one great 
goodly snake that haa swallowed all the rest, and is as sure to 
devour you as my halfdosen are to make a meal on all that's 
left of Bucklaw, which is but what lies between bonnet and 
bootrheel.' 

' I must not,' answered the Master of Ravenswood, ' challenge 
the freedom of speech in which I have set example. What, to 
speak without a metaphor, do you call this monstrous passion 
which you charge me with fostering Y ' 

' Reyenge, my good sir — ^revenge ; which, if it be as gentleman- 
lilce a sin as wine and wassail, with their et ccBteras, is equally 
unchristian, and not so bloodless. It is better breaking a park- 
pale to watch a doe or damsel than to shoot an old man.' 

* I deny the purpose,' said the Master of Rayenswood. ' On 
my soul, I had no such intention ; I meant but to confront the 
oppressor ere I left my native land, and upbraid him with his 
tyranny and its consequences. I would have stated my wrongs 
BO that they would have shaken his soul within him.' 

'Yes,' answered Bucklaw, 'and he would have collared you, 
and cried "help," and then you would have shaken the soul 
ottf of him, I suppose. Your yery look and manner would haye 
frightened the old man to death.' 

' Consider the provocation,' answered Ravenswood — ' consider 
the ruin and death procured and caused by his hard-hearted 
onielty — an ancient house destroyed, an affectionate father 
murdered I Why, in our old Scottish days, he that sat quiet 
under such wrongs would have been held neither fit to back a 
friend nor face a foe.' 

'Well, Master, I am glad to see that the devil deals as 
oonningly with other folk as he deals with me ; for whenever 
I am about to commit any folly, he persuades me it is the 
most necessary, gallant, gentlemanlike thing on earth, and 
I am up to saddlegirths ixk^ the bog before I see that the 
ground is soft. And you, Master, might have turned out a 

murd a homicide, just out of pure respect for your father's 

memory.' 

'There is more sense in your language, Bucklaw,' replied 

vin < 
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the Master, * than might have been expected from your con- 
duct. It is too true, our vices steal upon us in forms out- 
wardly as fair as those of the demons whom the superstitiouB 
represent as intriguing with the human race, and are not di»- 
covered in their native hideousnees until we have clasped them 
in our arms.' 

' But we may throw them from ns, though,' said BucUaw, 
*and that is what I shall think of doing one of these days — 
that is, when old Lady Gimington dies.' 

'Did you ever hear the expression of the English divine?' 
said Ravenswood — ' " Hell is paved with good intentions," — as 
much as to say, they aro more often formed than executed.' 

* Well,' replied Bucklaw, ' but I will b^;in this blessed night, 
and have determined not to drink above one quasi of wine, unless 
your claret be of extraordinary quality.' 

* You will find little to tempt you at Wolfs Cn^' said the 
Master. * I know not that I can promise you moro than the 
shelter of my roof ; all, and more than all, our stock of wine 
and provisions was exhausted at the late occasion.' 

' Long may it be ere provision is needed for the like purpose,' 
answered Bucklaw ; * but you should not drink up the last flask 
at a dirge ; there is ill luck in that.' 

' There is ill luck, I think, in whatever belongs to me,' said 
Bavenswood. 'But yonder is Wolfs Crag, and whatever it 
still contains is at your service.' 

The roar of the sea had long announced their approach to 
the clifis, on the summit of which, like the nest of some sea- 
eagle, the founder of the f ortalice had perched his eyrie. The 
pale moon, which had hitherto been oontending with flitting 
douds, now shone out, and gave them a view of the solitary 
and naked tower, situated on a projecting >cliff that beetled on 
the German Ooean. On three sides the rock was precipitous ; 
on the fourth, which was that towards the land, it had been 
originally fenced by an artificial ditch and drawbridge, but the 
latter was broken aown and ruinous, and the former had been 
in part fllled up, so as to allow passage for a horseman into 
the nanx>w courtyard, enciroled on two sides with low offices 
and stables, partly niinous, and dosed on the landward front 
by a low embattled waU, while the remaining side of the quad- 
rangle was occupied by ^e tower itself, which, tall and nanow, 
and built of a greyish stone, stood glimmering in the moonlight^ 
like the sheeted spectre of some huge giant. A wilder or more 
disconsolate dwelling it was perhaps difficult to conceive. The 
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Bombrous and heayy sound of the billows, sucoessiyely dash- 
^S against the rockj beach at a profound distance beneath, 
was to the ear what the landscape was to the eye — ^a symbol 
of unvaried and monotonous melancholy, not unmingled with 
horror. 

Although the night was not far advanced, there was no 
sign of living inhabitant about this forlcHrn abode, excepting 
that one, and only one, of the narrow and stanchelled windows 
which appeared at irregular heights and distances in the walls 
of the building showed a small glimmer of light. 

' There,' said Ravenswood, ' sits the only male domestic that 
remains to the house of Ravenswood ; and it is well that he 
does remain there, since otherwise we had little hope to find 
either light or fire. But follow me cautiously; the road is 
narrow, and admits only one horse in front.' 

In effect) the path led along a kind of isthmus, at the pen- 
insular extremity of which the tower was situated, with that ex- 
clusive attention to strength And security, in preference to eveiy 
circumstance of convenience, which dictated to the Scottish 
barons the choice of their situations, as well as their style of 
building. 

By adopting the cautious mode of approach recommended 
by the proprietor of this wild hold, they entered the court- 
yard in safety. But it was long ere the efforts of Ravenswood, 
though loudly exerted by knocking at the low-browed entrance, 
and repeated shouts to Caleb to open the gate and admit them, 
received any answer. 

' The old man must be departed,' he began to say, ' or fallen 
into some fit ; for the noise I have made would have waked the 
seven sleepers.' 

At length a timid and hesitating voice replied, ' Master — 
Master of Ravenswood, is it youf 

* Yes, it is I, Caleb ; open the door quickly.' 

* But is it you in very blood and body f For I would sooner 
face fifty deevils as my master's ghaist, or even his wraith ; 
wherefore, aroint ye, if ye were ten times my master, unless 
ye come in bodily shape, lith and limb.' 

' It is I, you old fool,' answered Ravenswood, * in bodily shape 
and alive, save that I am half dead with cold.' 

The light at the upper window disappeared, and glancing 
from loophole to loophole in slow succession, gave intimation 
that the bearer was in the act of descending, with great de- 
liberation, a winding staircase occupying one of the turrets 
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which graced the angles of the old tower. The tardiness of his 
descent extracted some exclamations of impatience from Kavens- 
wood, and several oaths from his less patient and more mer- 
curial companion. Caleb again paused ere he unbolted the 
door, and once more asked if thej were men of mould that 
demanded entrance at this time of night. 

' Were I near you, you old fool/ said Bucklaw, ' I would give 
you sufficient proofs of my bodily condition.' 

* Open the gate, Caleb,' said his master, in a more sooth- 
ing tone, partly from his regard to the ancient and foithful 
seneschal, partly perhaps because he thought that angry wards 
would be thrown away, so long as Caleb had a stout iron- 
clenched oaken door betwixt his person and the speakers. 

At length Caleb, with a trembling hand, undid the bars, 
opened the heavy door, and stood before them, exhibiting his 
thin grey hairs, bald forehead, and sharp high features, illumin- 
ated by a quivering lamp which he held in one hand, while he 
shaded and protected its flame with the other. The timorous, 
courteous glance which he threw aroimd him, the effect of the 
partial light upon his white hair and illumined features, might 
have made a good painting ; but our traveUers were too im- 
patient for security against tlie rising storm to permit them to 
indulge themselves in studying the picturesque. 'Is it you, 
my dear master % — ^is it you vourself , indeed % ' exclaimed the old 
domestic. ' I am wae ye suld hae stude waiting at yoiur ain gate; 
but wha wad hae thought o' seeing ye sae sune, and a strange 

gentleman with a (Here he exclaimed apart, as it were, and 

to some inmate of the tower, in a voice not meant to be heard 
by those in the court) Mysie — Mysie, woman I stir for dear life, 
and get the fire mended ; take the auld three-legged stool, or 
ony thing that's readiest that will make a lowe. I doubt we are 
but puirly provided, no expecting ye this some months, when 
doubtless ye wad hae been received conform till your rank, as 
gude right is ; but natheless ' 

'Nadieless, Caleb,' said the Master, 'we must have our 
horses put up, and ourselves too, the best way we can. I hope 
you are not sorry to see me sooner than you expected % ' 

'Sorry, my lord! I am sure ye sail aye be my lord wi' 
honest folk, as your noble ancestors hae been these. three 
hundred years, and never asked a Whig's leave. Sorry to see 
the Lord of Ravenswood at ane o' his ain castles ! (Then again 
apart to his unseen associate behind the screen) Mysie, kill 
the brood-hen without thinking twice on it ; let them care that 
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come abint. No to say it's our best dwelling,' he added, turn- 
ing to Bucklaw ; ' but just a strength for the Lord of Raveiis- 
wood to flee until — ^that is, no to Jlet^ but to retreat until in 
troublous times, like the present^ when it was ill convenient for 
him to live farther in the country in ony of his better and mair 
principal manors ; but, for its antiquity, maist folk think that 
the outside of Wolfs Crag is worthy of a large perusal.' 

* And you are determined we shall have time to make it,' said 
Bayenswood, somewhat amused with the shifts the old man 
used to detain them without doors until his confederate Mysie 
bad made her preparations within. 

' 0, nerer mind the outside of the house, my good friend,' 
said Bucklaw ; < let's see the inside, and let our horses see the 
stable, that's all.' 

* yes, sir — ay, sir — ^unquestionably, sir — my lord and ony 
of his honourable companions * 

'But our horses, my old friend— our horses; they will be 
dead-foundered by standing here in the cold after riding hard, 
and mine is too good to be spoiled ; therefore, once more, our 
horses,' exclaimed Bucklaw. 

* True — ay — ^your horses — ^yes — I will call the grooms ' \ and 
sturdily did Caleb roar tiU the old tower rang again — * John 
— ^William — Saunders ! The lads are gane out, or sleeping,' he 
observed, after pausing for an answer, which he knew that he 
had no human chance of receiving. 'A' gaes wrang when the 
Master^s out-bye ; but 111 take care o' your cattle mysell.' 

' I think you had better,' said Ravenswood, ' otherwise I see 
little chance of their being attended to at all.' 

' Whisht) my lord — whisht^ for God's sake,' said Caleb, in an 
imploring tone, and apart to his master ; ' if ye dinna regard 
your ain credit^ think on mine ; well hae hard enough wark to 
mak a decent night o't, wi' a' the lees I can tell.' 

* Well, well, never mind,' said his master ; ' go to the stable. 
There is hay and com, I trust % ' 

*0u ay, plenty of hay and com'; this was uttered boldly 
and aloud, and, in a lower tone, ' there was some half fous o' 
aits, and some taits o' meadow-hay, left after the burial.' 

'Very well,' said Ravenswood, taking the lamp from his 
domestic's unwilling hand, ' I will show the stranger upstairs 
myself.' 

'I canna think o' that, my lord; if ye wad but have five 
minutes', or ten minutes', or, at maist, a quarter of an hour^s 
patience, and look at the fine moonlight prospect of the Bass 
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and North Berwick Law till I sort the horses, I would marshal 
ye up, as reason is ye suld be marshalled, your lordship and 
your honourable visitor. And I hae lockit up the siller candle- 
sticks, and the lamp is not fit ' 

'It will do very well in the meantime,' said Bavenswood, 
' and you will have no difficulty for want of light in the stable, 
for, if I recollect^ half the roof is ofL' 

' Very true, my lord,' rephed the trusty adherent, and with 
ready wit instantly added, 'and the lazy sclater loons have 
never come to put it on a' this while, your lordship.' 
^ ''If I were disposed to jest at the calamities of my house,' 
said Ravenswood, as he led the way upstairs, ' poor old Caleb 
would furnish me with ample means. His passion consists in 
representing things about our miserable menage, not as they 
are, but as, in his opinion, they ought to be ; and, to say the 
truth, I have been often diverted with the poor wretch's 
expedients to supply what he thought was essential for the 
credit of the family, and his still more generous apologies for 
the want of those articles for which his ingenuity could discover 
no substitute. But though the tower is none of the largest, I 
shall have some trouble without him to find the apartment in 
which there is a fire.' 

As he spoke thus, he opened the door of the hall. 'Here, 
at least,' he said, ' there is neither hearth nor harbotur.' 

It was indeed a scene of desolation. A large vaulted room, 
the beams of which, combined like those of Westminster HaU, 
were rudely carved at the extremities, remained nearly in the 
situation in which it had been left after the entertainment at 
Allan Lord Ravensfwood's funeral. Overturned pitchers, and 
black-jacks, and pewter stoups, and flagons still cumbered the 
large oaken table ; glasses, those more perishable implements 
of conviviality, many of which had been voluntarily sacrificed 
by the guests in their enthusiastic pledges to fovourite toasts, 
strewed the stone floor with their fragments. As for the 
articles of plate, lent for the purpose by friends and kinsfolk, 
those had been carefully withdrawn so soon as the ostentatious 
display of festivity, equally unneoessaiy and strangely timed, 
had biden made and ended. Nothing, in shorty remained that 
indicated wealth ; all the signs were those of recent wasteful- 
ness and present desolation. The black cloth hangings, which, 
on the late mournful occasion, replaced the tattered moth-eaten 
tapestries, had been partly pulled down, and, dangling from 
the wall in irregular festoons, disclosed the rough stonework 
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of the building, tmamooihed either bj plaster or the chisel. 
The seats thrown down, or left in disorder, intimated the 
careless confusion which had concluded the mournful revel. 
'This room,' said Bavenswood, holding up the hunp^'this 
room, Mr. Hayston, was riotous when it should have been sad ; 
it is a just retribution that it should now be sad when it ought 
to be (dieerful.' 

They left this disconsolate apartment^ and went upstairs, 
where, after opening one or two doors in vain, Ravenswood led 
the way into a little matted ante-room, in which, to their great 
joy, they found a tolerably good fire, which Mysie, by some 
such expedient as Caleb had suggested, had supplied with a 
reasonable quantity of fuel Glad at the heart to see more of 
comfort than the castle had yet seemed to offer, Bucklaw 
rubbed his hands heartOy over the fire, and now listened with 
more complacency to the apologies whidi the Master of Ravens- 
wood offered. 'Comfort,' he said, 'I cannot provide for you, 
for I have it not for myself; it is long since these walls have 
known it, if, indeed, they were ever acquainted with it. Shelter 
and safety, I think, I can promise you.' 

' EzceUent matters, Master,' replied Bucklaw, ' and, with a 
mouthful of food and wine, positively all I can require to- 
nl^t.' 

'I fear,' said the Master, 'your supper will be a poor one; 
I hear the matter in discussion betwixt Caleb and Mysie. Poor 
Balderstone is something deaf, amongst his other accomplish- 
ments, so that much of what he means should be spoken aside 
is overheard by the whole audience, and especially by those 
from whom he is most anxious to conceal his private manceuvres. 
Harkl' 

They listened, and heard the old domestic's voice in conversa- 
tion with Mysie to the following effect : — 

'Just Toak the best o't — ^mak the best o% woman; it's easy 
to put a fair face on ony thing.' 

' But the auld brood-hen? She'll be as teugh as bow-strings 
and bend-leather ! ' 

' Say ye made a mistake — say ye made a mistake, Mysie,' 
replied the faithful seneschal, in a soothing and undertoned 
voice ; * tak it a' on yoursell ; never let the credit o' the house 
suffer.' 

'But the brood-hen,' remonstrated Mysie — 'ou, she's sitting 
some gate aneath the dais in the hall, and I am feared to gae 
in in the dark for the bogle ; and if I didna see the bogle, I 
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oould as ill Bee the hen, for it's pit-mirk, and there's no another 
light in the house, save that yery blessed lamp whUk the 
Master has in his ain hand. And if I had the hen, she's to pu', 
and to diaw,and to dress; how can I do that, and them sitting 
by the only fire ire have 1 ' 

* Weel, weel, Mysie,' said the butler, ' bide ye there a wee, 
and 111 try to get the lamp wiled away frae them.' 

Acoordingly, Caleb Balderstone entered the apartment^ litde 
aware that so much of his by-play had been audible there. 
'Well, Caleb, my old friend, is Uiere any chance of supperl' 
said the Master of Bavenswood. 

^Chance of supper, your lordship?' said Caleb, with an 
emphasis of strong scom at the implied doubt. 'How should 
there be ony question of that» and us in your lordship's house? 
Chance of supper, indeed ! But yell no be for but<dier-meat1 
There's walth o' fat poultiy, ready either for spit or bnmder. 
The fat capon, Mysie 1 ' he added, calling out as boldly as if 
such a thing had been in existence. 

'Quite unnecessary,' said Bucklaw, who deemed himself 
bound in courtesy to reliere some part of the anxious 
butler's perplexity, ' if you have anything cold, or a morsel of 
bread.' 

' The best of bannocks ! ' exclaimed Caleb, much relieyed ; 
'and, for cauld meat» a' that we hae is cauld eneugh, — ^howbeit^ 
maist of the cauld meat and pastry was gien to the poor folk 
after the ceremony of interment^ as gude reason was ; never- 
theless * 

'Come, Caleb,' said the Master of Bayenswood, 'I must cut 
this matter short This is the young Laird ai Bucklaw ; he is 
under hiding, and therefore, you know * 

' Hell be nae nicer than your lordship's honour, Fse warrant,' 
answered Caleb, cheerfully, with a nod of intelligence ; ' I am 
sorry that the gentleman is under distress, but I am blythe that 
he canna say muckle agane our housekeeping, for I believe his 
ain pinches may match ours ; no that we are pinched, thank 
Qod, he added, retracting the admission which he had made in 
his first burst of joy, ' but nae doubt we are waur aff than we 
hae been, or suld be. And for eating — ^what signifies telling a 
lee ? there's just the hinder end of the mutton-ham that has 
been but three times on the table, and the nearer the bane the 
sweeter, as your honours weel ken ; and — ^there's the heel of the 
ewe-milk kebbuck, wi' a bit of nice butter, and — and — ^that's a' 
that's to trust to.' And with great alacrity he produced his slender 
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stock of piovisioiifl, and placed them with much formality upon 
a small round table betwixt the two gentlemen, who were not 
deterred either by the homely quality or limited quantity of 
the repast from doing it full justice. Caleb in the meanwhile 
waited on them with grave officiouaness, as if anxious to make 
up, by his own respectful assiduity, for the want of all other 
attendance. 

But, alas ! how little on such occasions can form, however 
anxiously and scrupulously observed, supply the lack of sub- 
stantial fare ! Bucklaw, who had eagerly eaten a considerable 
portion of the thrice-sacked mutton-ham, now began to demand 
ale. 

' I wadna Just presume to recommend our ale,' said Caleb ; 
' the maut was ill made, and there was awfu' thunner last week ; 
but siccan water as the Tower well has yell seldom see, Buck- 
law, and that Fse engage for.' 

' But if your ale is bad, you can let us have some wine,' said 
Bucklaw, making a grimace at the mention of the pure element 
which Caleb so earnestly recommended. 

' Wine 1 ' answered Caleb, imdauntedly, ' eneugh of wine ! It 
was but twa days syne — wae's me for the cause — ^there was as 
much wine drunk in this house as would have floated a pinnace. 
There never was lack of wine at Wolfs Crag.' 

* Do fetch us some then,' said his master, * instead of talking 
about it.' And Caleb bolcQy departed. 

Eveiy expended butt in the old cellar did he set a-tilt» and 
shake with the desperate expectation of collecting enough of 
the groimds of claret to fill the large pewter measure whidi he 
carried in his hand. Alas 1 each had been too devoutly drained ; 
and, with all the squeezing and manceuvring which his craft as 
a butler suggested, he could only coUect about half a quart 
that seemed presentable. Still, however, Caleb was too good a 
general to renounce the field without a stratagem to cover his 
retreat. He undauntedly threw down an empty flagon, as if 
he had stumbled at the entrance of the apartment, called 
upon Mysie to wipe up the wine that had never been spilt^ and 
placing the other vessel on the table, hoped there was still 
enough left for their honours. There was indeed; for even 
Bucldaw, a sworn friend to the grape, found no encouragement 
to renew his first attack upon the vintage of Wolfs Crag, but 
contented himself, however reluctantly, with a draught 61 fair 
water. Arrangements were now made for his repose ; and as 
the secret chamber was assigned for this purpose, it furnished 
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Caleb vith a first-rate and most plausible apology for all 
deficiencies of furniture, bedding, etc. 

'For wha,' said he, 'would faaye thought of the secret 
chaumer being needed Y It has not been used since the time 
of the Gowrie Conspiracy, and I durst never let a woman ken 
of the entrance to it» or your honour will allow that it wad not 
hae been a secret chaumer lang.' 



CHAPTER VIII 

The hearth in hall was black and dead, 

Ko board was dight in bower within, 
Kor merry bowl nor welcome bed ; 

' Here's sorry cheer/ quoth the Heir of Linne. 

Old Ballad, 

The feelings of the prodigal Heir of Linne, as expressed in that 
excellent old song, when, after dissipating his whole fortune, he 
found himself the deserted inhabitant of ' the lonely lodge,' might 
perhaps have some resemblance to those of the Master of Ravens- 
wood in his deserted mansion of Wolfs Crag. The Master, how- 
ever, had this advantage over the spendthrift in the legend, that, 
if he was in similar distress, he could not impute it to his own 
imprudence. His misery had been bequeathed to him by his 
fatiier, and, joined to his high blood, and to a title which the 
courteous might give or the churlish withhold at their pleasure, 
it was the whole inheritance he had derived from his ancestiy. 
Perhaps this melancholy yet consolatory reflection crossed 
the mind of the unfortunate young nobleman with a breathing 
of comfort Favourable to calm reflection, as well as to the 
Muses, the morning, while it dispelled the shades of night, had 
a composing and sedative effect upon the stormy passions by 
which the Master of Ravenswood had been agitated on the 
preceding day. He now felt himself able to analyse the differ- 
ent feelings by which he was agitated, and much resolved to 
combat and to subdue them. The morning, which had arisen 
calm and bright^ gave a pleasant effidct even to the waste moor- 
land view which was seen from the castle on looking to the land- 
ward ; and the glorious ocean, crisped with a thousand rippling 
waves of silver, extended on the other side, in awful yet com- 
placent majesty, to the verge of the horison. With such scenes 
of calm sublimity the human heart sympathises even in its 
most disturbed moods, and deeds of honour and virtue are in- 
^ired by their majestic influence. 
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To seek out Bucklaw in the retreat which he had afforded 
him was the first occupation of the Master, after he had per- 
formed, with a scrutinj unusually severe, the important task 6t 
self-examination. 'How now, Bucklaw Y' was his morning's 
salutation — ' how like jou the couch in which the exiled Earl 
of Angus once slept in security, when he was pursued by the 
full energy of a king's resentment T 

' Umph 1 ' returned the sleeper awakened ; ' I have little to 
complain of where so great a man was quartered before me, only 
the mattress was of the hardest, the vault somewhat damp, the 
rats rather more mutinous than I would have expected from 
the state of Caleb's larder ; and if there had been shutters to 
that grated window, or a curtain to the bed, I should think it, 
upon the whole, an improvement in your accommodations.' 

' It is, to be sure, forlorn enough,' said the Master, looking 
around the small vault ; * but if you will rise and leave it, Caleb 
will endeavour to find you a better breakfast than your supper 
of last night.' 

' Pray, let it be no better,' said Bucklaw, getting up, and 
endeavouring to dress himself as well as the obscurity of the 
place would permit — ' let it, I say, be no better, if you mean 
me to persevere in my proposed reformation. The very re- 
coUection of Caleb's beverage has done more to suppress my 
longing to open the day with a morning draught than twenty 
sermons would have done. And you, Master, have you been 
able to give battle valiantly to your boeom-coiake Y You see 
I am in the way of smothering my vipers one by one.' 

' I have commenced the battle, at least, Bucklaw, and I have 
had a fair vision of an angel who descended to my assistance,' 
replied the Master. 

' Woe's me 1 ' said his guest, * no vision can I expect, unless my 
aunt, Lady Gimington, should betake herself to the tomb ; and 
then it would be tibe substance of her heritage rather than the 
appearance of her phantom that I should consider as the support 
of my good resolutions. But this same breakfast^ Master — 
does the deer that is to make the pasty run yet on foot, as the 
ballad has itr 

* I will inquire into that matter,' said his entertainer ; and, 
leaving the apartment^ he went in search of Caleb, whom, after 
some difficulty, he found in an obscure sort of dungeon, which 
had been in former times the buttery of the castle. Here the 
old man was employed busily in the doubtful task of bxunishing 
a pewter flagon until it should take the hue and semblance of 
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silver-plate. 'I think it m&y do — I think it might paas, if 
thej winna bring it ower muckle in the light o' the window I ' 
were the ejaculations whioh he muttered from time to time, as 
if to encourage himself in his undertaking, when he was inter- 
rupted by the Yoioe of his master. 

'Take this,' said the Master of Rarenswood, 'and get what 
is necessary for the family.' And with these words he gave 
to the old butler the purse which had on the preceding evening 
so narrowly escaped the fangs of Craigengelt. 

The old man shook his silveiy and thin looks, and looked 
with an expression of the most heartfelt anguish at his master 
as he weighed in his hand the slender treasure, and said in 
a sorrowful voice, 'And is this a' that's leftf 

' All that is left at present,' said the Master, affecting more 
cheerfulness than perhaps he really felt, ' is just the gpreen purse 
and the wee pickle gowd, as the old song says; but we shall 
do better one day, Caleb.' 

'Before that day comes,' said Caleb, ' I doubt there will be 
an end of an auld sang, and an auld serving-man to boot. But 
it disna become me to speak that gate to your honour, and you 
looking sae pale. Tak back the purse, and keep it to be 
making a show before company ; for if your honour would just 
tak a bidding, and be whiles taking it out afore folk and 
putting it up again, there's naebody would refuse us trust, for 
a' that's come and gane yet.' 

'But, Calebs' said the Master, 'I still intend to leave this 
country very soon, and desire to do so with the reputation of 
an honest man, leaving no debt behind me, at least of my own 
contiacting.' 

' And gude right ye suld gang away as a true man, and so 
ye shall ; for auld Caleb can tak the wyte of whatever is taen 
on for the house, and then it will be a' just ae man's burden ; 
and I will live just as weel in the tolbooth as out of it, and the 
credit of the family will be a' safe and sound.' 

The Master endeavoured, in vain, to make Caleb compre- 
hend that the butler's incurring the responsibility of debts in 
his own person would rather add to than remove the objections 
which he had to their being contracted. He spoke to a premier 
too busy in devising ways and means to puode himself with re- 
futing the arguments offered against their justice or expediency. 

'There's Eppie Sma'trash will trust us for ale,' said Caleb 
to himself — ' she has lived a' her life under the ftunily — and 
maybe wi' a soup brandy; I canna say for wine— she is but a 
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lone woman, and gets her claret by a ronlet at a time ; but III 
work a wee diap out o' her bj fair means or fool. For doos, 
there's the doocot ; there will be poultry amang the tenants, 
though Luckie Chimside says she has paid the kun twice ower. 
We'll mak shifty an it like your honour — ^well mak shift ; keep 
your heart abune, for the house sail baud its credit as lang as 
auld CSaleb is to Uie fore.' 

The entertainment which the old man's exertions of various 
kinds enabled him to present to the young gentlemen for three 
or four days was certainly of no splendid description, but it 
may readily be believed it was set before no critical guests ; 
and even the distresses, excuses, evasions, and shifts of Caleb 
afforded amusement to the young men, and added a sort of 
interest to the scrambling and irr^ular style of their table. 
They had indeed occasion to seise on every circumstance that 
might serve to diversify or enliven time, wluch otherwise passed 
away so heavily. 

Bucklaw, shut out from his usual field-«ports and joyous 
carouses by the necessity of remaining concealed within the 
walls of the casUe, became a joyless and uninteresting com- 
panion. When the Master of Ravenswood would no longer 
fence or play at shovel-board ; when he himself had polished to 
the extremity the coat of his palfrey with brush, currycomb, and 
hair-doth ; when he had seen him eat his provender, and gently 
lie down in his stall, he could hardly help envying the animal's 
apparent acquiescence in a life so monotonous. ' The stupid 
brute,' he said, 'thinks neither of the race-git»und or the 
hunting-field, or his green paddock at Bucklaw, but enjoys him- 
self as comfortably when haltered to the rack in this ruinous 
vaults as if he had been foaled in it; and I, who have the 
freedom of a prisoner at large, to range through the dungeons 
of this wretched old tower, can hardly, betwixt whistling and 
sleeping, contrive to pass away the hour till dinner-time.' 

And with this disconsolate reflection, he wended his way to 
the bartizan or battlements of the tower, to watch what objects 
might appear on the distant moor, or to pelt^ with pebbles and 
pieces of lime, the sea-mews and cormorants which established 
themselves incautiously within the reach of an idle young man. 

Ravenswood, with a mind incalculably deeper and more 
powerful than that of his companion, had his own anxious 
subjects of reflection, which wrought for him the same un- 
happiness that sheer enmd and want of occu]>ation inflicted on 
his companion. The first sight of Lucy Ashton had been less 
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impressiye than her image proved to be upon reflection. Ab 
the depth and violence of that revengeful passion bj which he 
had been actuated in seeking an interview with the father 
began to abate bj d^;ree8, he looked back on his conduct 
towards the daughter as harsh and unworthy towards a female 
of rank and beauty. Her looks of grateful acknowledgment, 
her words of affectionate courtesy, had been repelled with 
something which approached to disdain ; and if the Master of 
Ravenswood had sustained wrongs at the hand of Sir WUliam 
Ashton, his conscience told him they had been unhandsomely 
resented towards his daughter. When his thoughts took this 
turn of self-reproach, the recollection of Lucy Ashton's beautiful 
features, rendered yet more interesting by the ciroumstances 
in which their meeting had taken place, made an impression 
upon his mind at once soothing and painful. The sweetness 
of her voice, the delicacy of her expressions, the vivid glow of 
her filial affection, embittered his regret at having repulsed her 
gratitude with rudeness, while, at tiie same time, they placed 
before his imagination a picturo of the most seducing sweetness. 

Even young Bavenswood's strength of moral feeling and 
rectitude of purpose at once increased the danger of cherish- 
ing these recollections, and the propensity to entertain them. 
Finnly resolved as he was to subdue, if possible, the predomi- 
nating vice in his character, he admitted with willingness — ^nay, 
he summoned up in his imagination — ^the ideas by which it coidd 
be most powerfully counteracted ; and, while he did so, a sense 
of his own harsh conduct towards the daughter of his -enemy 
naturally induced him, as if by way of recompense, to invest 
her with more of grace and beauty than perhaps she could 
actually claim. 

Had any one at this period told the Master of Ravenswood 
that he had so lately vowed vengeance against the whole lineage 
of him whom he considered, not unjustly, as author of his 
father's ruin and death, he might at first have repelled the 
charge as a foul calumny; yet^ upon serious seli^xamination, 
he would have been compelled to admit that it had, at one 
period, some foundation in truth, though, according to the 
present tone of his sentiments, it was difficult to believe that 
this had really been the case. 

Thero already existed in his bosom two contradictory passions 
— a desire to revenge the death of his father, strangely qualified 
by admiration of his enemy's daughter. Against the former] 
feeling he had struggled, until it seemed to him upon the wane ; 
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against the latter he uaed no means of resistanoe, for he did not 
suspect its existence. That Uus was actually the case was 
chiefly evinced by his resuming his resolution to leave Scotland. 
Yet» though such was his purpose, he remained day after day 
at Wolfs Crag, without taking measures for carrying it into 
execution. It is true, that he had written to one or two kins- 
men who resided in a distant quarter of Scotland, and particu- 
larly to the Marquis of A , intimating his purpose; and 

when pressed upon the subject by Bucklaw, he was wont to 
allege the necessity of waiting for their reply, especially that 
of the Marquis, before taking so decisive a measure. 

The Marquis was rich and powerful ; and although he was 
suspected to entertain sentiments unfavourable to the govern- 
ment established at the Revolution, he had nevertheless address 
enough to head a party in the Scottish privy council, connected 
with the High Church faction in England, and poweif ul enough 
to menace those to whom the Loid Keeper adhered with a 
probable subversion of their power. The consulting with a 
personage of such importance was a plausible excuse, which 
Bavenswood used to Bucklaw, and probably to himself, for 
continuing his residence at Wolf's Crag ; and it was rendered 
yet more so by a general report which began to be current of 
a probable change of ministers and measures in the Scottish 
administration. These rumours, strongly asserted by some, and 
as resolutely denied by others, as their wishes or interest 
dictated, found their way even to the ruinous Tower of Wolfs 
Crag, chiefly through the medium of Caleb, the butler, who, 
among his other excellences, was an ardent politician, and 
seldom made an excursion from the old fortress to the neighbour- 
ing village of Wolfs Hope without bringing back what tidings 
were current in the vicinity. 

But if Bucklaw could not offer any satisfactory objections to 
the delay of the Master in leaving Scotland, he did not the less 
suffer with impatience the state of inaction to which it confined 
him 3 and it was only the ascendency which his new companion 
had acquired over him that induced him to submit to a course 
of life so alien to his habits and inclinations. 

' You were wont to be thought a stirring active young fellow. 
Master,' was his frequent remonstrance; 'yet here you seem 
determined to live on and on like a rat in a hole, with this 
trifling difference, that the wiser vermin chooses a hermitage 
where he can find food at least ; but as for us, Caleb's excuses 
become longer as his diet turns more spare, and I fear we shall 
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the gtories they tell of the sloth : we have almost eat 
up the last green leaf on the plants and have nothmg left for it 
but to drop from the tree and break our necks.' 

' Do not fear it^' said Ravenswood ; * there is a fate watches 
for us, and we too have a stake in the revolution that is now 
impending, and which already has alarmed many a bosom.' 

' What fate— what reyolutioof inquired his companion. 'We 
have had one revolution too much already, I think.' 

Ravenswood interrupted him by putting into his hands a 
letter. 

'0/ answered Bucklaw, * my dream's out. I thought I heard 
Caleb this morning pressing some unfortunate fellow to a drink 
of cold water, and assuring him it was better for his stomach 
in the morning than ale or brandy.' 

* It was my Lord of A 's courier,' said Ravenswood, ' who 

was doomed to experience his ostentatious hospitality, which I 
believe ended in sour beer and herrings. Read, and you will 
see the news he has brought us.' 

* I will as fast as I can,' said Bucklaw ; 'but I am no great 
deik, nor does his lordship seem to be the first of scribes.' 

The reader will peruse, in a few seconds, bv the aid of our 
friend Ballantyne's * types, what took Bucklaw a good half 
hour in perusal, though assisted by the Master of Ravenswood. 
The tenor was as follows : — 

'Right Honourabui our Cousin, 

' Our hearty commendations premised, these come to assure 
you of the interest which we take in yoiur welfare, and in your 
purposes towards its augmentation. If we have been less active 
in Growing forth our effective good-will towards you than, as a 
loving kinsman and blood-relative, we would willingly have 
desired, we request that you will impute it to lack ol oppor- 
tunity to show our good-liking, not to any coldness of our will. 
Touching your resolution to teavel in foreign parts, as at this 
time we hold the same little advisable, in respect that your ill- 
willers may, according to the custom of such persons, impute 
motives for your journey, whereof, although we know and 
believe you to be as dear as ourselves, yet natheless their words 
may find credence in places where the belief in them may much 
prejudice you, and which we should see with more unwillingness 
and displeasure than with means of remedy. 

' Having thus, as becometh our kindred, given you our poor 

« See Tin BellantyneB. Note 8. 
viil 6 
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mind on the Bubjeot of your joumeyin^ forth of Scotland, we 
would willingly add reasons of weighty which might materially 
advantage you and your fother^s house, thereby to determme 
you to abide at Wolfs Crag, until this haryest season shall be 
passed over. But what sayeth the proverb, verhum mxpierUi — 
a word is more to him that hath wisdom than a sermon to a 
fool. And albeit we have written this poor scroll with our own 
hand, and are well assured of the fidelity of our messenger, as 
him that is many ways bounden to us, yet so it is, that sliddeiy 
ways crave wary walking, and that we may not peril upon paper 
matters which we would gladly impart to you by word of 
mouth. Wherefore, it was our purpose to have prayed you 
heartily to come to this our barren Highland country to k^ a 
stag, and to treat of the matters which we are now more pain- 
fully inditing to you anent. But commodity does not serve at 
present for such our meeting, which, therefore, shall be deferred 
until sic time as we xnay in all mirth rehearse those things 
whereof we now keep silence. Meantime^ we pray you to thioik 
that we are, and will still be, your good kmsman and well- 
wisher, waiting but for times of whilk we do^ as it were, ent6^ 
tain a twiligl^ prospect^ and appear and hope to be also your 
effectual well-doer. And in which hope we heartily write 
ourself, 

< Eight Honourable, 

* Tour loving cousin, 

•A . 

'Given from our poor house of B , ' etc. 

Superscribed — ' For the right honourable, and -our honoured 
kinsman, the Master of Bav^enswood — These, with haste, haste, 
post haste — ^nkle and run until these be deiivered.' 

' What think you of this epistle, Bucklaw t ' said the Master, 
when his oempanion had hammered out all the sense, and 
almost all the words of which it consisted. 

' Truly, that the Marquis's meaning is as great a riddle as 
his manuscript. He is really in much need of Wifs Interpreter^ 
or the C&mpleU Letter-Writer^ and were I you, I woidd send 
him a copy by the bearer. He writes you very kindly to re- 
main wasting your time and your money in this vile, stupid, 
oppressed country, without so «nuch as offering you the coun- 
tenance and shelter of lus house. In my opinion, he has some 
scheme in view in which he supposes you can be useful, and he 
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wiahee to keep you at hand, to make use of you when it ripens, 
reserving the power of turning you adrift, should his plot fail 
in the concoction.' 

' His plot ! Then you suppose it is a treasonable business,' 
answered Rayenswood. 

'What else can it bet' replied Bucklaw ; 'the Marquis has 
been long suspected to have an eye to Saint Germains.' 

' He should not engage me lashly in such an adventure,' 
said Ravenswood ; 'when I recollect the times of the first and 
second Charles, and of the last James, truly I see little reason 
that, as a man or a patriot^ I should draw my sword for their 
descendants.' 

' Himiph ! ' replied Buoklaw ; ' so you have set yourself 
down to mourn over the crop-eared dogs whom honest Claver'se 
treated as they deserved ? ' 

* They first gave the dogs an ill name, and then hanged them,' 
replied Bavenswood. ' I hope to see the day when justice shall 
be open to Whig and Tory, and when these nicknames shall only 
be used among coffee-house politicians, as "slut" and "jade" 
are among apple-women, as cant terms of idle spite and rancour.' 

' That will not be in our days. Master : the iron has entered 
too deeply into our sides and our souls.' 

' It will be, however, one day,' replied the Master ; ' men will 
not always start at these nicknames as at a trumpet-sound. 
As social life is better protected, its comforts will become too 
dear to be hazarded without some better reason than speculative 
politics.' 

' It is fine talidng,^ answered Bucklaw; ' but my heart is with 
the old song — 

To see good oom upon the rigs, 

And a gallows built to hang the Whigs, 

And the right restored where the right should be^ 

O, that is the thing that would wanton me.' 

'You may sing as loudly as you will, eantabit vaeuiu- 



answered the Mu^ber ; 'but I believe the Marquis is too wise, at 
least too waiy, to join you in such a burden« I suspect he 
alludes to a revolution in the Scottish privy council, rather 
than in the British kingdoms.' 

' O, confusion to your state tricks ! ' exclaimed Bucklaw — 
'your cold calculating manoauvres, which old gentlemen in 
wrought nightcaps and furred gowns execute hke so many 
games at chess, and displace a treasurer or lord commissioner 
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as they would take a rook or a pawn. Tennis for my sporty 
and battle for my earnest ! My racket and my sword for my 
plaything and bread-winner ! And yon. Master, so deep and 
considerate as yon would seem, you hare that within you 
makes the blood boil faster thiui suits your present humour 
of moralising on political truths. Tou are one of those wise 
men who see eveiything with great composure till their blood 
is up, and then — ^woe to any one who should put them in mind 
of their own prudential maTims 1 * 

' Perhaps,' said lUvenswood, * you read me more rightly than 
I can myself. But to think justly will certainly go some length 
in helping me to act so. But hark ! I hear Caleb toUing the 
dinner-beU.' 

'Which he always does with the more somnous grace in 
proportion to the meagreness of the cheer which he has 
provided,' said Bucklaw ; <as if that infernal dang and jangle, 
which wUl one day bring the belfry down the dif^ could oonyert 
a starved hen into a fat capon, and a blade-bone of mutton into 
a haunch of venison.' 

'I wish we may be so well off as your worst conjectures sur- 
mise, Bucklaw, from the extreme solemnity and ceremony with 
which Caleb seems to place on the table that solitary covered 
dish.' 

' Uncover, Caleb ! uncover, for Heaven's sake 1 ' said Buck- 
law; 'let us have what you can give us without preface. Why, 
it stands well enough, man,' he continued, addressing im- 
patiently the ancient butler, who^ without reply, kept iiliif^^ttig 
the dish, until he had at length placed it wiUi nui^ematical 
precision in the very midst of the table. 

* What have we got here, Caleb f inquired the Master in his 
turn. 

' Ahem 1 sir, ye suld have known before ; but his honour the 
Laird of Bucklaw is so impatient,' answered Caleb, still holding 
the dish with one hand and the cover with the other, wit£ 
evident reluctance to disclose the <x>ntents. 

'But what is it, a God's name — ^not a pair of dean spurs, I 
hope, in the Border fashion of old times f 

'Ahem! ahem I' reiterated Caleb, 'yoiur honour is pleased 
to be facetious ; natheless, I might presume to say it was a con- 
venient fashion, and used, as I have heard, in an honourable and 
thriving family. But touching your present dinner, I judged 
that this being St Magdalen's [Mazgaret's] Eve, who was a 
worthy queen of Scotland in her day, your honours might judge 
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it deooroufl, if not altogether to faat, yet only to sustain nature 
with some slight refection, as ane saulted herring or the like.' 
And, unoovering the dish, he displayed four of the savoury 
fishes which he mentioned, adding, in a subdued tone, ' that they 
were no just common herring neither, bemg every ane melters, 
and sauted with uncommon care by the housekeeper (poor Mysie) 
for his honour's especial use.' 

* Out upon all apologies ! ' said the Master, * let us eat the 
benings, since there is nothing better to be had ; but I begin 
to think with you, Bucklaw, that we are consuming the last 
green leaf, and that, in spite of the Marquis's political machinar 
tions, we must positively shift camp for want of forage, without 
waiting the issue of them.' 



CHAPTER IX 

Ay, and when hontsmen wind the merry honi, 
And from its oovart starts the fearftd prey, 
Who, warm'd with youth's blood in his swelling Teins, 
Wooid, like a lifeless dod, outstretohed lie, ^ 
Shut oat from all the fair creation offers f 

Sthwaid, Act L Scene 1. 

LiQHT meals procure light Blumbera; and therefore it is not 
surprising that^ considering the fare which Caleb's conscience, 
or bis necessity, assuming, as will sometimes happen, that dis- 
guise, had assigned to the guests of Wolfs Crag^ their slumbers 
should have been short. 

In the morning Bucklaw rushed into his bosfs apartment 
with a loud halloo, whicb might have awaked the dead. 

' Up ! up 1 in the name of Heaven ! The hunters are out^ 
the only piece of sport I have seen this month ; and you lie 
here, Master, on a bed that has little to recommend it, except 
that it may be something softer than the stone floor of jour 
ancestor's vault.' 

'I wish,' said Ravenswood, reusing his bead peevishly, 'you 
had forborne so early a jest, Mr. Hayston; it is really no 
pleasure to lose the very short repose which I had just begun 
to enjoy, after a nigbt spent in thoughts upon fortune far 
harder than my cou<^ Bucklaw.' 

'Pshaw, pshaw!' replied his guest; 'get up — get up; the 
hounds are abroad. I have saddled Uie horses myself, for old 
Caleb was calling for grooms and lackeys, and would never 
have proceeded without two hours' apology for the absence of 
men that were a hundred miles off. Get up. Master; I say 
the hounds are out — ^get up, I say ; the hunt is up.' And off 
ran Bucklaw. 

' And I say,' said the Master, rising slowly, ' that nothing 
can concern me less. Whose hounds come so near to us t ' 

' Tbe Honourable Lord Bittlebrains's,' answered Caleb, who 
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bad followed the impatient Laird of Bucklaw into his master's 
bedroom, 'and truly I ken nae title they haye to be yowling 
and howling within the freedoms and immunities of your lord- 
ship's right of free forestry.' 

'Nor I, Caleb,' repUed Rayenswood, 'excepting that they 
baye bought both the lands and the right of f orastry, and may 
think themselyes entitled to exercise the rights they haye paid 
their money for.' 

' It may be sae, my lord,' replied Caleb ; ' but it's no gentle- 
man's deed of them to come here and exercise such-like right, 
and your lordship liying at your ain castle of Wolf's Crag. 
Lord Bittlebrains would do weel to remember what his folk 
haye been.' 

' And we what we now are,' said the Master, with suppressed 
bitterness of feeling. ' But reach me my cloak, Caleb, and I 
will indulge Bucklaw with a sight of this chase. It is selfish 
to sacrifice my guest's pleasure to my own.' 

'Sacrifice ! ' echoed Calebs in a tone which seemed to imply 
the total absurdity of his master making the least concession 
in deference to any one — ' sacrifice, indeed ! — ^but I craye your 
honour's pardoui and whilk doublet is it your pleasure to 
wearf 

'Any one you will, Caleb; my wardrobe, I suppose, is not 
yery extensiye.' 

'Not extensiye!' echoed his assistant; 'when there is tiie 
grey and silyer that your lordship bestowed on Hew Hilde- 
brand, your outrider ; and the French yelyet that went with 
my lord your father — be gracious to him! — my lord yoiur 
lather's auld wardrobe to the puir friends of the family ; and 
the drap-de-Berry ' 

'Which I gaye to you, Caleb, and which, I suppose, is the 
only drees we haye any chance to come at, except that I wore 
yesterday ; pray, hand me that» and say no more about it.' 

'If your honoiur has a fancy,' replied Caleb, 'and doubtless 
it's a sad-coloured suit» and you are in mourning ; neyertheless, I 
haye neyer tried on the drap-de-Berrp — ill wad it become me — 
and your honour haying no change of daiths at this present — 
and it's wed brushed, and as there are leddies4own yonder * 

'Ladies !' said Rayenswood; 'and what ladies, pray?' 

' What do I ken, your lordship t Looking down at them 
from the Warden's Tower, I could but see them glent by wi' 
their bridles ringing and their feathers fluttering, like the court 
of Elfiand.' 
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'Welly welly CaleV replied the Master, 'help me on with 
my doaky and hand me my sword-belt. What datter is that 
in the oourtyaidf ' 

'Just Buoklaw bringing. out the honesi' said Calebs after a 
glance through the wii^ow, 'as if there werena men enough in 
the oastle, or as if I oouldna serve the turn of ony o' them that 
are out o' the gate.' 

'Alas! Calebs we should want little if your ability were 
equal to your will,' replied his master. 

'And I hope your lordship disna want that muokle^' said 
Caleb; 'for, oonsidering a' things^ I trust we support the 
credit of the family as weel as things will pennit of,— only 
Bucklaw is aye sae frank and sae forward. And there he has 
brought out your lordship's palfrey, without the saddle being 
decored wi' the broiderea sumpteoNdoth ! and I coidd have 
brushed it in a minute.' 

' It is all very well,' said his master, escaping from him and 
descending the nanow and steep winding staircase which led 
to the courtyard. 

' It ma^ be a' very weel,' said Calebs somewhat peevishly ; 
'but if your lordship wad tany a bit, I will tell you what ^inll 
not be very weel.' 

'And what is thatf said Bavenswood, impatiently, but 
stopping at the same time. 

'Why, just that ye suld speer ony gentleman hame to 
dinner ; for I oanna mak anither fast on a feast day, as when 
I cam ower Bucklaw wi' Queen Margaret; and, to speak truth, 
if your lordship wad but please to cast yoursell in the way of 
dining wi' Lord Bittlebnuns, I'se wanand I wad cast about 
brawly for the mom; or if, stead ,o' tbat^ ye wad but dine 
wi' them at the change-house, ye might mak your shift for 
the lawing : ye might say ye had foiigot your purse, or that 
the carline awed ye rent, and that ye wad allow it in the 
settlement.' 

'Or any other lie that came uppermost, I supposef said 
his master. ' Good-bye, Caleb ; I commend your care for the 
honour of the family.' And, throwing himself on his horse, he 
followed Bucklaw, who^ at the manifest risk of his neck, had 
begun to gallop down the steep path which led from the 
Tower as soon as he saw Bavenswood have his foot in the 
stirrup. 

Caleb Balderstone looked anxiously after them, and sho(A 
his thin grey locks — 'And I trust they will come to no evil; 
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but they havd reached the plain, and folk oannot say but that 
the hone are hearty and in spirits.' 

Animated by the natural impetuosity and fire of his temper, 
young Bucklaw rushed on with the careless speed of a whirl- 
wind. Bayenswood was scarce more moderate in his pace, for 
his was a mind unwillingly roused from contemplative inactivity, 
but which, when once put into motion, acquired a spirit of 
forcible and violent progression. Neither was his eagerness 
proportioned in all cases to the motive of impulse, but might 
be compared to the speed of a stone, which rushes with like 
fury down the hill whether it was first put in motion by the 
arm of a giant or the hand of a boy. He felt, therefore, in no 
ordinary degree, the headlong impulse of the chase, a pastime 
so natural to youth of all ranks, that it seems rather to be an 
inherent passion in our animal nature, which levels all differ- 
ences of sank and education, than an acquired habit of rapid 
exercise. 

The repeated bursts of the French horn, which was then 
always used for the encouragement and direction of the hounds ; 
the deep, though distant baying of the pack ; the half-heard 
cries of the huntsmen; the half-seen forms which were dis- 
covered, now emerging from glens which crossed the moor, now 
sweeping over its surface, now picking their way where it was 
impeded by morasses; and, above all, the feeling of his own 
rapid motion, animated the Master of Ravenswood, at least for 
the moment, above the recollections of a more painful nature 
by which he was surrounded. The first thing which recalled 
him to those unpleasing circumstances was feeling that his 
horse, notwithstanding all the advantages which he received 
from his rider^s knowledge of the country, was unable to keep 
up with the chase. As he drew his bricQe up with the bitter 
feeling that his poverty excluded him from the favourite 
recreation of his forefathers, and indeed their sole employment 
when not engaged in nulitary pursuits, he was accosted by a 
weU-mounted stranger, who, unobserved, had kept near lum 
during the eariier part of his career. 

'Your horse is blown,' said the man, with a complaisance 
seldom used in a hunting-field. * Might I crave your honour' 
to make use of mine ? ' 

* Sir,' said Ravenswood, more surprised than pleased at such 
a proposal, ' I really do not know how I have merited such a 
favour at a stranger's hands.' 

'Never ask a question about it^ Master,' said Bucklaw, who, 
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with great unwiUingnees, had hitherto reined in his own gallant 
steed, not to outride his host and entertainer. ' Take the goods 
the gods provide you, as the great Jchn Diyden says ; or stay 
— ^here, my friend, lend me that horse; I see you have been 
puzzled to rein him up this half-hour. I'll take the devil out 
of him for you. Now, Master, do you ride mine, which will 
oany you like an eagle.' 

And throwing the rein of his own horse to the Master of 
Ravenswood, he sprung upon that which the stranger resigned 
to him, and continued his career at full speed. 

* Was ever so thoughtless a being ! ' said the Master ; * and 
you, my friend, how could you trust him with your horse ? ' 

'The horse,' said the man, 'belongs to a person who will 
make your honour, or any of your honourable friends, most 
welcome to him, flesh and fell.' 

'And the owner's name is ^?' asked Ravenswood. 

'Your honour must excuse me, you will leain that from 
himself. If you please to take your friend's horse, and leave 
me your galloway, I will meet you after the fall of the stag, 
for I hear they are blowing him at bay.' 

' I believe, my friend, it will be the best way to recover your 
good horse for you,' answered Ravenswood ; and mounting the 
nag of his friend Buoklaw, he made all the haste in his power 
to the spot where the blast of the horn announced that the 
stag's career was nearly terminated. 

These jovial sounds were intermixed with the huntsmen's 
shouts of ' Hyke a Talbot 1 Hyke a Teviot ! now, boys, now ! ' 
and similar cheering halloos of the olden hunting-field, to which 
the impatient yelling of the hounds, now close on the object of 
their pursuit, gave a lively and unremitting chorus. The 
straggliog riders began now to rally toward the scene of 
action, collecting from different points as to a common centre. 

Bucklaw kept the start which he had gotten, and arrived 
first at the spot, where the stag, incapable of sustaining a 
more prolonged flighty had turned upon the hounds, and, in the 
hunt^s phrase, was at bay. With his stately head bent down, 
his sides white with foam, his eyes strained betwixt rage and 
terror, the hunted animal had now in his turn become an 
object of intimidation to his pursuers. The hunters came up 
one by one, and watched an opportunity to assail him with 
some advantage, which, in such circumstances, can only be 
done with caution. The dogs stood aloof and bayed loudly, 
intimating at once eagerness and fear, and each of the sports- 
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men seemed to expect that his comrade would take upon him 
the penloQS task of assaulting and disabling the animal. The 
ground, which was a hollow in the common or moor, afforded 
little advantage for approaching the stag unobserved; and 
general was tibe shout of triumph when Bucklaw, with the 
dexterity proper to an aooompliahed cavalier of the day. sprang 
from his horse, and dashing suddenly and swiftly at the stag, 
brought him to the ground by a cut on the hind leg with hk 
short hunting-swoid. The pack, rushing in upon their disabled 
enemy, soon ended his painful struggles, and solemnised his 
fall with their clamour; the hunters, with their horns and 
voices, whooping and blowing a morty or death- note, which 
resoimded far over the billows of the adjacent ocean. 

The huntsman then withdrew the hounds from the throttled 
stag, and on his knee presented his knife to a fair female form, 
on a white palfrey, whose terror, or perhaps her compassion, 
had till then kept her at some distance. She wore a black silk 
riding-mask, which was then a common ^hion, as well for 
preserving the complexion from sun and rain, as from an idea 
of decorum, which did not permit a lady to appear barefaced 
while engaged in a boisterous sporty and attended by a promis- 
cuous company. The richness of her dress, however, as well 
as the mettle and form of her palfrey, together with the silvan 
compliment paid to her by th^ huntsman, pointed her out to 
Bucklaw as the principal person in the field. It was not with- 
out a feeling of pity, approaching even to contempt, that this 
enthusiastio hunter observed her refuse the huntsman's knife, 
presented to her for the purpose of making the first incision in 
the stag's breast, and thereby discovering the quality of the 
venison. He felt more than half inclined to pay his compli- 
ments to her ; but it had been BucklaVs misfortune, that his 
habits of life had not rendered him familiarly acquainted with 
the higher and better classes of female society, so that, with 
all his natural audacity, he felt sheepish and bashful when it 
became necessary to address a lady of distinction. 

Taking unto himself heart of grace (to use his own phrase), 
he did at length summon up resolution enough to give the fair 
huntress good time of the day, and trust that her sport had 
answered her expectation. Her answer was very courteously 
and modestly expressed, and testified some gratitude to the 
gallant cavalier, whose exploit had terminated the chase so 
adroitly, when tihe hounds and huntsmen seemed somewhat at 
a stand. 
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* Uds daggers and scabbard, madam/ said Bocklaw, whom 
thia obeeryation brought at onoe upon his own ground, ' there 
is no difBloulty or merit in that matter at fdl, so that a fellow 
is not too much afraid of having a pair of antlers in his gut& 
I have hunted at force five hundred timesi madam; and I 
never yet saw the stag at bay, by land or water, but I durst 
have gone roundly in on him. It is all use and wont, madam ; 
and I'll tell you, madam, for all that, it must be done with good 
heed and caution ; and you will do well, madam, to have your 
hunting-flword both right sharp and double-edged, that you 
may strike either fore-handed or back-handed, as you see reason, 
for a hurt with a buck's horn is a perilous and somewhat venom- 
ous matter.' 

' I am afraid, sir,' said the young lady, and her smile was 
scarce concealed by her vizard, ' I shall have little use for such 
careful preparation.' 

' But the gentleman says very right for all that, my lady,' 
said an old huntsman, who had listened to Bucklaw's harangue 
with no small edification ; ^ and I have heard my father say, 
who was a forester at the Cabrach, that a wild boar's gaunch 
is moro easily healed than a hurt horn the deer's horn, for so 
says the old woodman's rhyme — 

If thou be hurt with horn of hart, it bringB thee to thy bier ; 
But tusk of boor shall leeches hesl, thereof have lesser fear.' 

'An I might advise,' continued Bucklaw, who was now in 
his element, and desirous of assuming the whole management, 
'as the hounds aro surbated and weanr, the head of tiie stag 
should be cabaged in order to reward them; and if I may 
presume to speak, the huntsman, who is to break up the stag, 
ought to drink to your good ladyship's health a good lusty bi<^er 
of ale, or a tass of brandy ; for if he breaks him up without 
drinking, the venison will not keep well.' 

This veiT agreeable prescription received, as will be readily 
believed, all acceptation from the huntsman, who^ in requital, 
offered to Bucklaw the compliment of his knife^ whidi the 
young lady had declined. 

Tlds polite proffer was seconded by his mistress. ' I believe, 
dr,' she said, withdrawing herself from the drde, 'that my 
father, for whose amusement Lord Bittlebrains's hounds have 
been out to-day, will readily surrender all care of these matters 
to a gentleman of your experience.' 

Then, bending gracefully from her horse, she wished him 
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good morning; and, attended by one or two domesticfl» who 
seemed immediately attached to her aervioe, retired from the 
Boene of action, to which Bucklaw, too much delighted with an 
opportunity of displaying his woodcraft to care about man or 
woman either, paid little attention ; but was soon stript to his 
doublet^ with tucked -up sleeyes, and naked arms up to the 
elbows in blood and grease, slashing, cutting, hacking, and hew- 
ing^ with the precision of Sir Tristrem himself, and wrangling 
and disputing with all around him concerning nombles, bridkets, 
flankards, and rayen-bones, then usual terms of the art of hunt- 
ing, or of butchery, whichever the reader chooses to call it, 
which are now probably antiquated. 

When Rayenswood, who followed a short space behind his 
friend, saw that the stag had fallen, his temporary ardour for 
the chase gaye way to that feeling of reluctance which he 
endured at encountering in his fallen fortunes the gaze whether 
of equals or inferiors. He reined up his horse on the top of a 
gentile eminence, from which he observed the busy and gay 
scene beneath him, and heard the whoops of the huntsmen, 
gaily mingled with the cry of the dogs, and the neighing and 
trampling of the horses. But these jovial sounds fell sadly on 
the ear of the ruined nobleman. The chase, with all its train 
of excitations, has ever since feudal times been accounted the 
almost exclusive privilege of the aristocracy, and was anciently 
their chief employment in times of peace. The sense that he 
was excluded by his situation from enjoying the silvan sport, 
which his rank assigned to him as a spiscial prerogative, and 
the feeling that new men were now exercising it over the downs 
which had been jealously reserved by his ancestors for their 
own amusement, while he, the heir of the domain, was fain to 
hold himself at a distance from their party, awakened reflections 
calculated to depress deeply a mind like Ravenswood's, which 
was naturally contemplative and melancholy. His pride, how- 
ever, soon shook off this feeling of dejection, and it gave way to 
impatience upon finding that his volatile friend Bucklaw seemed 
in no hurry to return with his borrowed steed, which Ravens- 
wood, before leaving the field, wished to see restored to the 
obliging owner. As he was about to move towards the group 
of assembled huntsmen, he was joined by a horseman, who^ like 
himself, had kept aloof during the fall of the deer. 

This personage seemed stricken in years. He wore a scarlet 
cloak, buttoning high upon his face, and his hat was unlooped 
and douched, probably by way of defence against the weather. 
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His hone, a strong and steady palfrey, was calculated for a 
rider who proposed to witness the sport of the day rather than 
to share it. An attendant waited at some distance, and the 
whole equipment was that of an elderly gentleman of rank and 
fashion. He accosted Rayenswood very politely, but not with- 
out some embarrassment. 

'You seem a gallant young gentleman, sir,' he said, 'and 
yet appear as indifferent to this brave sport as if you had my 
load of years on your shoulders.' 

'I have followed the sport with more spirit on other occasions,' 
replied the Master ; ' at present, late events in my family must 
be my apology ; and besides,' he added, ' I was but indifferently 
mounted at the beginning of the sport' 

< I think,' said the stranger, ' one of my attendants had the 
sense to accommodate your friend with a horse.' 

' I was much indebted to his politeness and youra^' replied 
Ravenswood. ' My friend is Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw, whom I 
darosay you will be suro to find in the thick of the keenest 
sportsmen. He will return your servant's horse, and take my 
pony in exchange; and will add,' he concluded, turning his 
horse's head from the stranger, ' his best acknowledgments to 
mine for the aoconmiodation.' 

The Master of Ravenswood, having thus expressed himself, 
began to move homeward, with the manner of one who has 
taken leave of his company. But the stranger was not so to 
be shaken off. He turned his horse at the same time, and rode 
in the same direction, so near to the Master that> without out- 
riding him, whieh the formal civility of the time, and the re- 
spect due to the stranger's age and recent civility, would have 
rondered impropw, he could not easily escape from his company. 

The stranger did not long remain silent. ' This, then,' he 
said, ' is the ancient Castle of Wolf's Crag, often mentioned in 
the Scottish records,' looking to the old tower, then darkening 
imder the influence of a stormy cloud, that formed its back- 
ground i for at the distance of a short mile, the chase, having 
been cirouitous, had brought the hunters nearly back to the 
point which they had attained when Ravenswood and Bucklaw 
had set forward to join them. 

Ravenswood answered this observation with a cold and dis- 
tant assent. 

' It was, as I have heard,' continued the stranger, unabashed 
by his coldness, 'one of the most early possessions of the honour- 
able family of Ravenswood.' 
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* Their earliest poBseBaion,' answered the Master, ' and prob- 
ably their latest.' 

* I — I — I should hope not^ sir,' answered the stranger, clear- 
ing his voice with more than one cough, and making an effort 
to oYeroome a certain degree of hesitation; 'Scotland knows 
what she owes to this ancient family, and remembers their 
frequent and honourable achievements. I have little doubt 
that^ were it properly repiesented to her Majesty that so ancient 
and noble a fanuly were subjected to dilapidation — I mean to 
decay — means might be found, ad re-oBdtficandwn aniiqtiam 
damttm ' ' 

* I will save you th6 trouble^ sir, of discussing this point 
farther,' interrupted the Mast^, haughtily. ' I am the heir of 
that unfortunate housed Am ihe Master of Ravenswood. And 
you, sir, who seem to be ^' gentleman of fashion jdid education, 
must be sensible that the next mortification after being un- 
happy is the being loaded with undesired commiseration.' 

' I b^ your pardon, sir,' said the elder horseman ; ' I did 
not know — I am sensible I ought not to have mentioned — ^no- 
thing could be farther from my thoughts than to suppose * 

'There are no apologies necessary, sir,' answered Bavens- 
wood, 'for here, I suppose, our roads separate, and I assure 
you that we part in perfect equanimity on my side.' 

As speaking these words, he directed his horse's head towards 
a narrow causeway, the ancient approach to Wolfs Crag, of 
which it might be truly said, in the words of the Baid of 
Hope, that 

Frequented by few was the grass-ftoYer'd road, 
Where the hunter of deer and the warrior trode, 
To hii hills that encircle the 



But, ere he could disengage himself from his companion, the 
yoimg lady we have already mentioned came up to join the 
stranger, followed by her servants. 

' Daughter,' said the stranger to the masked damsel, ' this 
is the Master of Bavenswood.' 

It would have been natural that the gentleman should have 
replied to this introduction ; but there was something in the 
graceful form and retiring modesty of the female to whom he 
was thus presented, which not only prevented him from inquir- 
ing to whom, and by whom, the annunciation had been made, 
but which even for the time struck him absolutely mute. At 
this moment the cloud which had long lowered above the height 
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on which Wolf's Crag is situated, and which now, as it advanced, 
spread itself in darker and denser folds hoth over land and sea^ 
hiding the distant objects and obscuring those which were 
nearer, turning the sea to a leaden complexion and the heath 
to a darker brown, began now, by one or two distant peals, to 
announce the thunders with which it was fraught ; while two 
flashes of lightning, following each other yery closely, showed 
in the distance the grey turrets of Wolfs Crag, and, more 
nearly, the rolling billows of the ocean, crested suddenly with 
red and dazzling light 

The horse of the fair huntress showed symptoms of im- 
patience and restiyeness, and it became impossible for Rayens- 
wood, as a man or a gentleman, to leave her abruptly to the 
care of an aged father or her menial attendants. He was, or 
believed himself, obliged in courtesy to take hold of her bridle, 
and assist her in managing the unruly animal. While he 
was thus engaged, the old gentleman observed that the storm 
seemed to increase ; that they were far from Lord Bittlebiains's, 
whose guests they were for the present ; and that he would be 
obliged to the Master of Ravenswood to point him the way to 
the nearest place of refuge from the storm. At the same time 
he cast a wistful and embarrassed look towards the Tower of 
Wolfs Crag, which seemed to render it almost impossible for 
the owner to avoid offering an old man and a lady, in such an 
emergency, the temporary use of his house. Indeed, the con- 
dition of the young huntress made this courtesy indii^)6n8able ; 
for, in the course of the services which he rendered, he could 
not but perceive that she trembled much, and was extremely 
agitated, from her apprehensions, doubtless, of the coming 
Storm. 

I know not if the Master of Ravenswood shared her terrors, 
but he was not entirely free from something like a similar 
disorder of nerv^ as he observed, ^ The Tower of Wolfs Crag 
has nothing to offer beyond the shelter of its roof, but if that 

can be acceptable at such a moment * he paused, as if the 

rest of the invitation stuck in his throat. But the old gentle- 
man, his self-constituted companion, did not allow him to re- 
cede from the invitation, which he had rather suffered to be 
implied than directly expressed. 

'The storm,' said the stranger, 'must be an apology for 
waiving ceremony ; his daughters health was weak, she had 
suffered much from a recent alarm ; he trusted their intrusion 
on the Master of Bavenswood's hospitality would not be alto- 
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gether unpardonable in the circumstanoeB of the oaae: his 
child's safety must be dearer to him than oeremonj.' 

There was no room to retreat. The Master of Bavenswood 
led the way, oontinuing to keep hold of the lady's bridle to 
prevent her horse from starting at some unexpected explosion 
of thunder. He was not so bewildered in his own hurried re- 
flections but that he remarked^ that the deadly paleness which 
had occupied her neok and temples, and such ci her features as 
the riding-mask left exposed, gave place to a deep and rosy 
8a£fu8ion; and he felt with embarrassment that a flush was by 
tacit sympathy excited in his own cheeks. The stranger, with 
watchfulness which he disg^uised under apprehensions for the' 
safety of his daughter, continued to observe the expression of 
the Master's countenance as they ascended the hill to Wolf's 
Crag. When they stood in front oi that ancient fortress, Bavemh j^ 

wood's emotions were of a very complicated description ; and as * 

he led the way into the rude courtyard, and hallooed to Caleb 
to give attendance, there was a tone of stenmess, almost of 
fierceness, which seemed somewhat alien from the courtesies of 
one who is receiving honoured guests. 

Caleb came ; and not the paleness of the fair stranger at 
the first approach of the thimder, nor the paleness of any Qther 
person, in any other circumstances whatever, equalled that 
which overcame the thin cheeks of the disconsolate senetohal 
when he beheld this accession of guests to the castle, and re- 
flected that the dinner hour was fsst approaching. ' Is he daft Y ' 
he muttered to himself — 'is he clean daft a'thegither, to bring 
lords and leddies, and a host of folk behint Uiem, and twal 
o'clock chappitt' Then approaching the Master, he craved 
pardon for having permitted the rest of his people to go out to 
see the hunt) observing, that * They wad never think of his lord- J 
ship coming back till mirk nighty and tha1i.)ie dreaded t^ey" 
might play the truant.' -^ 

'Silence^ Balderstone 1 ' said Bavenswood, sternly; ^'your 
folly is unseasonable. Sir and madam,' he said, turning to his 
guests, Hhis old man, and a yet older and more imbecile female 
domestic, form my whole retinue. Our means of refreshing 
you are more scanty than even so miserable a retinue, and a 
dwelling so dilapidated, might seem to promise you ; but^ such 
as they may dumce to be, you may command them.' 

The elder stranger, struck with the ruined and even savage 
appearance of the Tower, rendered still more disconsolate by 
the lowering and gloomy sky, and perhaps not altogether un- 
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moved bv the graTe and determined Toioe in whioh their host 
addreeeed them, looked round him anxiously, aa if he half 
repented the readineaa with which he had accepted the ofiered 
hospitality. But there was now no opportonitj of receding 
from the sitoation in which he had placed himself. 

As for Galeby he was so utterly stunned by his mastei^s 
public and unqualified acknowledgment of the nakedneos ci the 
land, that for two minutes he could only mutter within his 
hebdomadal beard, which had not fdt the raaor fcnr six day% 
* He's daft— dean daft — ^red wud, and awa' wi't ! But deil hae 
Caleb Baldantone,' said he, cdlecting his powers of inventioiL 
and resource^ 'if the family shall lose oredii if he were as mad 
as the seven wise maatera I ' He then boldly advanced, and in 
spite of his master^s frcywns and impatience^ gravely asked, * If 
he should not serve up some slight refection for the young 
leddy, and a glass of tokay, or old sack— or ' 

'IVuce to this ill-timed fooleiy,' said the Master, sternly; 
'put the horses into the stable^ and interrupt us no more with 
your absurdities.' 

*Tour honour's pleasure is to be obeyed aboon a' things,' 
said Caleb; 'nevertilieless, as for the sack and tokay which it 
is not your noble guests' pleasure to accept * 

But here the voice of Bucklaw, heard even above the clatter- 
ing of .hoofs and bmying of horns with which it mingled, 
announced that he was scewmg the pathway to the Tower at the 
head of the greater part of the gallant hunting train. 

' The deil be in me,' said Caleb, taking heart in spite of this 
new invasion of Philistines, * if they shidl beat me yet 1 The 
hellicat ne'er-do-weel I to bring such a crew here^ that will 
expect to find brandy as plenty as ditch-water, and he kenning 
sae ahsolutely the case in wlulk we stand f6r the present ! But 
I trow, could I get rid of thae gaping gowks of flunkies that 
hae won into the courtyard at the ba^ of their betters, as 
mony a man gets preferment^ I could make a' right yet.' 

The measures whidi he took to execute this dauntless re- 
solution, the reader shall learn in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER X 

With throftt nxudiked, with blaok lips baked, 

A^pe th«7 heard him oall ; 
Gnmerey thej for joy did ffzm, i 

And all at onoe their breath drow i|i, 

As they had been drinking all t 

CoLBSiDax's jRime of the Ancient Mariiur. 

K 

Hatbion of Booklaw was one of the thoughtleBS class vho 
nerer hesitate between their friend and their jest. When it 
was annoonoed that the principal persons of the obaae had taken 
their route towards Wolfs CSrag^ the huntsmen, as a point of 
oivjlitjy ofifered to transfer the venison to tt^it mansion; a 
profifer which was readily accepted by Buoklaw, who thought 
much of the astonishment which their arrival in full body 
would occasion poor old Caleb Balderstone, and very little of the 
dilemma to which he was about to expose his friend the Master, 
so ill dreumstanoed to receive such a party. But in old Caleb 
he had to do with a crafty and alert antagonist) prompt at 
supplying, upon all emergencies, evasions and excuses soitable, 
as he thought) to the dignity of the famUy. 

'Praise be blest!' said Caleb to himsftlf, 'ae leaf of the 
muckle gate has been swung to wi' yestreen's wind, and I think 
I can manage to shut the iUier.' 

But he was desirous, like a prudent governor, at the same 
time to get rid, if possible, of the internal enemy, in which 
light he considered almost every one who eat and drank, ere he 
took measures to exclude those whom their jocund noise now 
pronounced to be near at hand. He waited, therefore, with 
impatience until his master had shown his two principal guests 
into the Tower, and then commenced his operations. 

'I think,' he said to the stranger menials, 'that^ as they are 
bringing the stag's head to the castle in all honour, we, who 
are indweUera, should receive them at the gate.' 

The unwary grooms had no sooner hurried out^ in com- 
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plianoe with ibis insidioiu hint^ than, one folding-door of the 
ancient gate being already dosed by the wind, as baa been 
already intimated, honest Caleb lost no time in shutting the 
other with a clangs which resounded from donjon-yault to 
battlement. Haying thus secured the pass, he forthwith in- 
dulged the excluded huntsmen in brief parley, from a small 
projecting window, or shot-hole, throng^ which, in fonner days, 
the warders were wont to reconnoitre those who presented 
themselves before the gates. He gave them to understand, in 
a short and pithy apeedi, that the gate of the castle was never 
on any account opened during meal-times ; * that his hcmour, the 
Master of Ravenswood, and some guests of quality, had just sat 
down to dinner ; that there was excellent brandy at the hostler^ 
wife's at Wolfs Hope down below ; and he held out some ob- 
scure hint that the reckoning would be discharged by the 
Master ; but this was uttered in a veiy dubious and cnracular 
strain, for, like Louis XIY., Caleb Balderstone hesitated to cany 
fineste so far as direct falsehood, and was content to deceive, ii 
possible, without directly lying. 

This annunciation was received with surprise by some, with 
laughter by others, and with dismay by the expelled lackeys, who 
endeavoured to demonstrate that their ri^t of readmission, for 
the purpose of waiting upon their master and mistress, was at 
least indisputable. But Caleb was not in a humour to tmderstand 
or admit any distinctions. He stuck to his original proposition 
with that dogged but convenient pertinacity which is aimed 
against all conviction, and deaf to all reasoning. Bucklaw now 
came from the rear of the party, and demanded admittance in a 
veiy angry tone. But the resolution of Caleb was immovable. 

< If Uie king on the throne were at the gate,' he declared, 
' his ten fingers should never open it contrair to the established 
use and wont of the family of iUvenswood, and his du^ as their 
head-servant.' 

Bucklaw was now extremely incensed, and with more oaths 
and curses than we care to repeat> dedaied himself most un- 
worthily treated, and demanded peremptorily to speak with the 
Master of Ravenswood himself. 

But to this also Caleb turned a deaf ear. ' He's as soon 
a-bleese as a tap of tow, the lad Bucklaw,' he said ; 'but the 
deil of ony master's face he shall see till he has sleepit and 
waken'd on't. Hell ken hinnsell better the mom's morning. 
It sets the like o' him, to be bringing a crew of drunken 

• IBM OU JTorfoIttir, Kote IS, p. 416.) 
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hnnteiB here, when he kens there is but little preparation to 
Bloken his ain drought.' And he disappeared from ^e window, ' 
leaving them all to digest their exclusion as they best ipight. 

But another person, of whose presence Caleb, in the anima- 
tion of the debate, was not aware, had listened in silence to its 
progress. This was the principal dosoestic of the stranger — a 
man of trust and consequence — ^the same who^ in the hunting- 
field, had accommodated Bucklaw with the use of his horse. He 
was in the stable when Caleb had contriyed the expulsion of his 
fellow-servants, and thus avoided sharing the same fate, from 
which his personal importance would certainly not have other- 
wise saved him. 

This personage perceived the manoBuvre of Calebs easily 
appred&ted the motive of his conduct, and knowing his master's 
intentions towards the family of Ravenswood, had no difficulty 
as to the line of conduct he ought to adopt. He took the place 
of Caleb (unperoeived by the latter) at the post of audience 
which he had just left, and announced to the assembled 
domestics, ' That it was his master's pleasure that Lord Bittie- 
brains's retinue and his own should go down to the adjacent 
change-house and call for what refreshments they might have 
occasion for, and he should take care to discharge the Tawing.' 

The jolly tsroop of huntsmen retired from Uie inhospitable 
gate of Wolfs Crag, execrating, as they descended the steep 
pathway, the niggard and unworthy disposition of the pro- 
prietor, and damning, with more than silvan license, both the 
castle and its inhabitants. Bucklaw, with many qualities 
which would have made him a man of worth and judgment in 
more favourable circumstances, had been so utterly neglected 
in point of education, that he was apt to think and feel accord- 
ing to the ideas of the companions of his pleasures. The 
praises which had recently been heaped upon himself he con- 
trasted with the general abuse now levelled against Ravensr 
wood ; he recalled to his mind the dull and monotonous days he 
had spent in the Tower of Wolfs Crag, compared with the 
jovially of his usual life; he felt with great indignation his 
exclusion from the castle, which he considered as a gross afi&ont^ 
and every mingled feeling led him to break off the union 
which he had formed with the Master of Ravenswood. 

On arriving at the change-house of the village of Wolfs 
Hope, he unexpectedly met with an old acquaintance just 
alighting from his horse. This was no other than the very 
respectable Captain Craigengelt^ who immediately came up to 
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him, and, witfaofut appearing to xetain any veooUeotun of the 
indifierent tenns on which they had parted, shook him by 
the hand in the wannest manner possible. A warm grasp A 
the hand was what Buoklaw oould never help retaining with 
cordiality, and no sooner had Graigengeit felt the pressore 
of hia fingers than he knew the terms on which he stood with 
him. 

'Long life to yon, Buoklaw t' he exclaimed; ^there's life for 
honest folk in this bad world yet I ' 

The Jacobites at this period, with what propriety I know 
not) used, it must be notioed, the tenn of konai mm aa peculi- 
arly descriptiye of their own party. 

'Ay, and for others besides, it seems,' answered Bucklaw; 
* otherwaya, how came you to yenture hitlier, noble CSi^tain t' 

'TVho— It I am as free as the wind at Martinmas, that 
pays neither land-rent nor annual; all is explained — all settled 
with the honest old drivellers yonder of Auld Beekie. Pooh ! 
pooh I they dared not keep me a week of days in duianoe. A 
certain person has better Mends among them than you wot of, 
and can serve a friend when it is least likely.' 

' Pshaw I ' answered Hayston, who perfectly knew and 
thoroughly despised the dbaracter of this man, *none of your 
cogging gibbenah; tell me truly, are you at liberty and in 
safety 1 ' 

'Free and safe as a Whig bailie on the causeway of his own 
borough, or a canting Presbyterian minister in his own pulpit; 
and I came to tell you that you need not remain in hiding 
any longer/ 

' Then I suppose you call yourself my finend, Oaptain 
Oniigengelt t ' said Bucklaw. 

'Friend 1 ' replied Cndgengelt) *my cook of the pit ! why, I 
am thy very Achates, man, as I have heard scholars say — hand 
and glove — ^bark and tree — ^thine to life and death ! ' 

' 111 try that in a moment^' answered Bucklaw. 'Thou ait 
never without money, however thou comest by it. Lend me 
two pieces to wash the dust out of these h<mest feUows* throats 
in the first place, and then ' 

'Two pieces! Twenty are at thy service, my lad, and twenty 
to back them.' 

'Ay, say you sof ' said Buoklaw, pausing, for his natural 
penetmtion led him to suspect scxne extraordinaiy motive lay 
couched under such an excess of generosity. ' Graigengeit) you 
are either an honest fellow in right good eamesty and I scaioe 
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know how to bdiere that ; or you are olererer than I took you 
for, and I scaroe know how to beUeve that either.' 

'XW fi^empSehe pas VoMtfrt^ said Craigengelt. ' Toaoh and 
try \ the gold is good as ever was weighed.' 

He jrat a quantity of gold pieces into BuoUaw's hand, which 
he thnist into his pocket without either counting or looking at 
them, only observing^ *That he was so cizcumstanoed that he 
must enlist^ though the deyil offered the press-money'; and then 
turning to the huntsmen, he called out» ' Gome along^ my lads ; 
all is at my cost.' 

'Long life to Bucklaw I ' shouted the men of the chase. 

' And confusion to him that takes his share of the spcni;^ and 
leaves the hunters as dry as a drumhead,' added another, by 
way of corollary. 

' The house of Bayenswood was ance a gude and an honour- 
able house in this land,' said an old man; * but it's lost its credit 
this day, and the Master has shown himself no better than a 
greedy cullion.' 

And with this conclusion, which was unanimously agreed to 
by all who heard it, they rushed tumultuouslv into the house 
of entertainment, where they rerelled till a late hour. The 
joml temper of Bucklaw seldom permitted him to be nice in 
the choice of his associates; and on the present occasion, when 
his joyous debauch veoeiyed additional zest from the inter- 
vention of an unusutd space of sobriety, and almost abstinence^ 
he was as happy in lea£ng the revels as if his comrades had 
been sons of princes. Craigengelt had his own purposes in 
fooling him up to the top of his bent; and having some low 
humour, mndi impudence, and the power of singing a good 
song, understanding besides thorougUy the disposition of his 
regained associate, he readilysucceeded in involving him bumper^ 
deep in the festivity of the meeting. 

A very different scene was in the meantime passing in the 
Tower of Wolfs Crag. When the Master of Bavenswood left 
the courtyard, too much busied with his own perplexed refleo- 
tions to pay attention to the manmuvre of C&ieb, he ushered 
bis guests into the great hall of the castle. 

'nie indefatigable Baldostone, who^ from choice or habit, 
worked on from morning to night, had by degrees deared this 
desolate apartment of the confused relics of the foneral banquet, 
and restored it to some order. But not all his skill and labour, 
in disposing to advantage the little furniture which remained, 
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oould remove the dark and diaoonaolate appeannoe of those 
ancient and disfumiflhed walls. The narrow windows, flanked 
by deep indentures into the wall, seemed formed rather to 
exclude than to admit the cheerful light ; and the heavy and 
gloomy appearanoe of the thundernsky added still farther to 
Uie obscurity. 

As Ravenswood, with the grace of a gallant of that period, 
but not without a certain stiffioess and embanasament of 
manner, handed the young lady to the upper end of the apart- 
ment, her father remained standing more near to the door, as 
if about to disengage himself from his hat and cloak. At this 
moment the clang of the portal waa heard, a sound at which 
the stranger started, stepped hastily to the window, and looked 
with an air of alarm at Ravenswood, when he saw that the gate 
of the court was shut, and his domestics ezduded. 

' You have nothing to fear, sir,' said Ravenswood, gravely ; 
' this roof retains the means of giving protection, though not 
welcome. Methinks,' he added, * it is time that I should know 
who they are that have thus highly honoured my ruined 
dwelling ! ' 

The young lady remained silent and motionless, and the 
Either, to whom the question was more directly addressed, 
seemed in the situation of a performer who has ventured to take 
upon himself a part which he finds himself unable to present^ 
and who comes to a pause when it is most to be expected tiiat 
he should speak. While he endeavoured to cover his embanasB- 
ment with the exterior ceremonials of a well-bred demeanour, it 
was obvious that, in making his bow, one foot shuffled f orward, 
as if to advance, the other backward, as if with the purpose of 
escape ; and as he undid the cape of his coat^ and raised his 
beaver from his face, his fingers fumbled as if the one had been 
linked with rusted iron, or the other had weighed equal with a 
stone of lead. The darkness of the sky seemied to increase, as 
if to supply the want of those mufflings which he laid aside 
with such evident reluctance. The impatience of Ravenswood 
increased also in proportion to the deuty of the stranger, and 
he appeared to struggle under agitation, though probably from 
a very different oauae. He laboured to raitaun hia dedre to 
speak, while the stranger, to all appearance, was at a loss for 
words to express what he felt it necessary to say. 

At length Ravenswood's impatience broke the bounds he had 
imposed upon it. ' I perceive,' he said, * that Sir William Ashton 
is unwilling to announce himself in the Castle of Wolfs Crag.' 
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<I had hoped it was unneoeasaxy/ said the Lord Keeper, 
relieved from his silence, as a speotre by the voice d the 
ezordst; 'and I am obliged to jou, Master of Bayenswood, for 
breaking the ice at onoe^ where oiroumstancea — ^onhapp j circum- 
Btaaoefl, let me call them — ^rendered adf-introduction peculiarly 
awkward.' 

'And I am not then,' said the Master of Bavenswood, gravely, 
'to consider the honour of this visit as purely aoddentall' 

'Let us distinguish a little,' said the Keeper, assuming an 
appearance of ease which pexhaps his heart was a stranger to ; 
' this is an honour which I have eagerly desired for some time^ 
but which I might never have obtained, save for the accident 
of the storm. My daughter and I are alike grateful for this 
opportunity of thanking the brave man to whom she owes her 
life and I mine.' 

The hatred which divided the great ftunilies in the feudal 
tuxkes had lost little of its bitterness, though it no longer ex- 
pressed itself in deeds of open violence. Not the f eelinga which 
Bavenswood had begun to entertain towards Lucy Ashton, not 
the hospitality due to his guests, were able entirely to subdue^ 
though they warmly combated, the deep passions which arose 
within him at beholding his faliier's foe standing in the hall of 
the family of which he had in a great measure accelerated the 
min. His looks glanced from the father to the daughter with 
an irresolution of which Sir William Ashton did not think it 
proper to await the conclusi<m. He had now disembarrassed i 
himaelf of his riding-dress, and walking up to his daughter, he/ 
undid the fastening of her mask. 

'Lucy, my love,' he said, raising her and leading her towards 
Bavenswood, 'lay aside your mask, and let us express our 
gratitude to the Master openly and barefaced.' 

'U he will condescend to accept it,' was all that Lucy 
uttered ; but in a tone so sweetly modulated, and which seemed 
to imply at once a feeling and a forgiving of the cold reception 
to wluch they were expMcd, that, coming from a creature so 
innocent and so beautiful, her words cut Bavenswood to the 
▼ery heart for his harshness. He muttered something of sur- 
prise, something of confusion, and, ending with a warm and 
eeger expression of his happiness at being able to afford her 
shelter under his roof, he saluted her, as tiie ceremonial of the 
time enjoined upon such occasions. Their cheeks had touched 
aud were withdrawn from each other; Bavenswood had not 
quitted the hand which he had taken in kindly courtesy ; a 
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Uuflhy whioh attaohed more odDaequenoe by £ar than iraa usual 
to such oeromony, still mantled on Luoy Ashtcm's beautiful 
oheek, when the apartment was suddenly illimiinated by a flash 
of lightning; which seemed absolutely to swallow the darkniWB 
of the halL Ereir object might have been for an instant seen 
distinctly. The slight and half Hunking form of Lucy Ashtm ; 
the well-pioportioned and stately figiue of RaTenswood, his 
dark features, and the fieiy yet irresolute expression of his eyes ; 
the old arms and scutcheons whioh hung on the walls of the 
apartment, were for an instant distinctly visible to the Keeper 
by a strong red brilliant g^are of light. Its disappearance was 
almost instantly f6Qowed by a burst of thunder, for the stonn- 
doud was rery near the dMe; and the peal was so sudden 
and dreadful, that the cAd tower rocked to its foundation, and 
ereiy inmate concluded it was falling upon them. The aoot^ 
whidi had not been disturbed for centuries, showered down the 
huge tunnelled ohimneyB ; lime and dust flew in clouds hoai 
the wall ; and, whether the lightning had actually strudL the 
castle or whether through the violent concussion of the air, 
sereral heavy stones were hurled from the mouldering battle- 
ments into the roaring sea beneath. It might seem as if the 
ancient founder of the castle were bestriding the thunderstonn, 
and proclaiming his displeasure at the reconciliati<m of his 
descendant with the enemy of his house. 

The constematitm was general, and it required the effints 
of both the Lord Keeper and Ravenswood to keep Lucy from 
fainting. Thus was the Master a second time engaged in the 
most delicate and dangerous of all tasks, that of affinding 
support and assistance to a beautiful and helpless being, who^ 
as seen before in a similar situation, had already become a 
fikYourite of his imagination, both when awake and when 
slumbering. If the genius d the house really condemned a 
union betwixt the Master and his fair guest, the means by 
which he expressd his sentiments were as unhappily chosen as 
if he had been a mere mortal. The train of little attentions^ 
absolutely neceasaxy to soothe the young lady's mind, and aid 
her in composing her spirits, necessarily threw the Master of 
Ravenswood into such an intercourse with her father as was 
calculated, for the moment at least, to break down the barrier 
of feudal enmity which divided them. To express himself 
ohurlishly^ or even coldly, towards an old man whose daughter 
(and «fc& a daughter) lay before them, overpowered with 
natural terror— 4uid all this under his own roof — the thing 
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was impossible ; and by the time that Luoy, extending a hand 
to each, was able to thank them for their Idndness, the Master 
felt that his sentiments of hostility towards the Lord Keeper 
were by no means those most predominant in his bosom. 

The weather, her state of health, the absence of her at- 
tendants, all prevented the possibility of Lucy Ashton renewing 
her jonmey to Bittlebrains House, which was full five miles 
distant; and the Master of RayeDSWOod could not bnt» in 
common courtesy, o£fer the shelter of his roof for the rest of 
the day and for the night. But a flush of less soft expression, 
a look much more habitual to his features, resumed predomi- 
nance when he mentioned how meanly he was proyided for the 
entertainment of his guests. 

' Do not mention deficiencies,' said the Lord Keeper, eager to 
interrupt him and prevent his resuming an alaiming topic; 
'you are preparing to set out for the Continent, and your house 
is probably for the present unfuroished. All this we under- 
stand; but if YOU mention inconvenience^ you will oblige us to 
seek acoommooatioDS in the hamlet.' 

As the Master of Ravenswood was about to reply, the door 
of the hall opened, and Caleb Balderstone rushed in. 



CHAPTER XI 

Let them have meat enon^, woman — ^half a hen ; 
There be old rotten pilohiuda—pat them off too ; 
Tie bat a little new anointing of them. 
And a strong onion, that oonfoonda the sayour. 

Zove'f PUgrimage. 

Thb thunderbolt, which had stoimed all who were within hear- 
ing of it» had only served to awaken the bold and inYentive 
genius of the flower of majors-domo.. Almost before the 
clatter had ceased, and while there was yet scarce an assurance 
whether the castle was standing or falling, Caleb exclaimed, 
* Heavens be praised 1 this comes to hand like the boul of a 
pint-stoup.' He then barred the kitchen door in the faod of 
the Lord Keeper's servant, whom he perceived returning from 
the party at the gate, and muttering, ' How the deil cam he 
in f—but deil may care. Mysie, what are ye sitting shaking and 
greeting in the chimney-neuk forf Come here — or stay where 
ye are, and skirl as loud as ye can ; it's a' ye're gude for. I 
^^Jy yo <^uld deevil, skirl — skirl — ^louder — louder, woman ; gar 
the gentles hear ye in the ha'. I have heard ye as &r o£f as the 
Bass for a less matter. And stay — down wi' that crockery ' 

And with a sweeping blow, he threw down from a shelf 
some articles of pewter and earthenware. He exalted his voice 
amid the clatter, shouting and roaring in a manner which 
changed Mvsie's hysterical terrors of the thunder into fears 
that her old fellow-servant was gone distracted. 'He has dung 
down a' the bits o' piga^ too — ^the only thing we had left to 
hand a soup milk — and he has spilt the hatted kit that was 
for the Master's dinner. Mercy save us, the auld man's gaen 
clean and dear wud wi' the thunner ! ' 

* Hand your tongue, ye b ! ' said Caleb, m the impetuous 
and overbearing triumph of successful invention, 'a's provided 
now — dinner and a'thing ; the thunner's done a' in a clap of a 
hand!' 
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* Pair man, he's muokle astraj/ said Mysie, looking at him 
with a mixture of pity and alarm ; ' I wish he may ever oome 
hame to himaell again.' 

' Here, ye auld doited deevil,' said Caleb, still exulting in his 
extrication from a ililftmiwo^ which had seemed insurmountable ; 
'keep the strange man out of the kitchen; swear the thunner 
came down the chimney and spoiled the beet dinner ye ever 
dressed — beef — bacon — ^kid — ^lark — leveret — ^wild-fowl — veni- 
son, and what not. Lay it on thick, and never mind expenses. 
Ill awa' up to the ha'. Make a' the confusion ye can ; but be 
sure ye keep out the strange servant.' 

With these charges to his ally, Caleb posted up to the hall, 
but stopping to reconnoitre through an aperture^ which time, 
for the convenience of many a domestic in succession, had made 
in the door, and perceiving the situation of Miss Ashton, he had 
prudence enough to make a pause, both to avoid adding to her 
alarm and in order to secure attention to his account of the 
disastrous effects of the thunder. 

But when he perceived that the lady was recovered, and 
heard the conversation turn upon the accommodation and 
refreshment which the castle afforded, he thought it time to 
burst into the room in the manner announced in the last 
chapter. 

'WiUawinsl — willawins! Such a misfortune to befa' the 
house of Ravenswood, and I to live to see it.' 

'What is the matter, Calebf said his master, somewhat 
alaimed in his turn; 'has any part of the castle fallen f 

'Castle fa'an 1 na, but the sute's fa'an, and the thunner's 
come right down the kitchen-lum, and the things are a' lying 
here awa', there awa', like the Laird o' Hotchpotch's lands ; and 
wi' brave guests of honour and quality to entertain (a low 
bow here to Sir William Ashton and his daughter), and nae- 
thing left in the house fit to present for dinner, or for supper 
either, for aught that I can see ! ' 

' I verily believe you, Caleb,' said Bavenswood, drily. 

Balderstone here turned to his master a half- upbraiding, 
half-imploring countenance, and edged towards him as he 
repeated, 'It was nae great matter of preparation; but just 
flomething added to your honour's ordinary course of fare — 
petty eover^ as they say at the Louvre — ^three courses and the 
fruit.' 

' Keep your intolerable nonsense to yourself, you old fool ! ' 
said Ravenswood, mortified at his officiousness, yet not knowing 
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bow to oontndiot him, witfaoat the riak of ghmg rifle to eoeiieB 
yet more ridiouloiis. 

Galeb saw hk advantage, and lesdiYed to improTe it. But 
fint» observing that the Lonl Keeper's servant entered the 
apartment and Bpoke apart with his master, he took the same 
opportunity to whiqwr a few words into Bayenswood's ear — 
* Haud your tongue, lor heaven's sake, sir; if it's my pleasure 
to haiarl my soid in telling lees for the honour of Uie fomily, 
it's nae business o' yours ; and if ye let me gang on quietly, 
I'se be moderate in my bemquet ; but if ye oontnidict me, d^ 
but I dress ye a dinner fit for a duke ! ' 

Bayenswood, in fsot^ thought it would be beet to let his 
officious butler run on, who proceeded to enumerate up(m his 
fingers — ' No muokle provision — ^might hae served four persons 
of honour, — first course, capons in white broth — ^roast kid — 
bacon with reverraioe ; second course, roasted leveret — ^butter 
oiabs— a veal florentine; third course, blackcock — ^ifs black 
eneugh now wi' the sute— plumdamas — a tart — a flam — and 
some nonsense sweet things, and comfits — and that's a',' he 
said, seeiug the impatience of his master — ' that's just a' was 
o't — ^forbve the apples and pears.' 

Miss Aahton had by degrees gathered her spirits, so far as 
to pay some attention to what was going on ; and observing 
the restrained impatience of Bayenswood, contrasted with the 
peculiar determination of manner with which Galeb detailed his 
imaginary banquet, the whole struck her as so ridiculous that, 
despite every effort to the contrary, she burst into a fit of in- 
controllable laughter, in which she was joined by her father, 
though with more moderation, and finally by the Master of 
Bayenswood himself, though conscious that the jest was at his 
own expense. Their mirth — ^for a scene which we read with 
little emotion often appears extremely ludicrous to the specta- 
tors — made the old vault ring again. They ceased — they 
renewed — they ceased — ^ihey renewed again their shouts of 
laughter I Caleb, in the meantime, stood his ground with a 
grave^ angry, and scornful dignity, which greatly enhanced 
the ridicule of the scene and the mirth of the spectators. 

At length, when the voices, and nearly the strength, of the 
laughers were exhausted, he exdaimed, with very little cere- 
mony, ' The deil's in the gentles ! they breakfast sae lordly, that 
the loss of the best dinner ever cook pat fingers to makes them 
as merry as if it were the best jeest in a' George Buchanan.* 

* See Gttoige Baehaiun'a Jeste. Note 4. 
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« 

K there was as little in joai honours' wames as there is in Caleb 
Balderstone'Si less oaidcliTig wad serve ye on sio a gniTaminous 
sabject.' 

Caleb's blunt expression of resentment again awakened the 
mirth of the oompanj, which, by the way, he regarded not only 
as an aggression upon the dignity of the fomily, but a special 
contempt of the eloquence wi& which he tiimaftlf had summed 
up the extent of their supposed losses. *A description of a 
dumer/ as he said afterwards to Mysie, 'that wad hae made a 
fu' man hungiy, and them to sit there laughing at it I ' 

' But^' said Miss Ashton, composing her coimtenance as well 
as she could, 'are all these deli(»cies so totally destroyed that 
no scrap can be collected T 

* Collected, my leddy ! what wad ye coUect out of the sute 
and the aesf Te may gang down yoursell, and look into our 
kitchen — ^the cookmaid in ^e trembling exies — the gode yiTers 
lying a' about — ^beef, capons, and white broth — ^florentine and 
flanus — ^bacon wi' reverence— -«nd a' the sweet confections and 
whim-whams — ^yell see them a', my leddy — ^that is,' said he^ 
correcting himself, ' yell no see ony of them now, for the cook 
has soopit them up, as was weel her part ; but yell see the white 
broth where it was spilt. I pat my fingers in it^ and it tastes 
as like sour milk as ony thing else; if that isna the efiect 
of thunner, I kenna what is. This gentleman here couldna but 
hear the clash of our haill dishes^ china and silver thither 1 ' 

The Lord Keeper's domestic, though a statesman's attendant^ 
and of course trained to command his countenance upon all 
occasions, was somewhat discomposed by this appeal, to which 
he only answered by a bow. 

'I think, A£r. Butler,' said the Lord Keeper, who began to 
be a&aid lest the prolongation of this scene should at length 
displease Ravenswood — ' I think that^ were you to retire with my 
servant Lockhard — ^he has travelled, and is quite accustomed to 
accidents and contingencies of every kind, and I hope betwixt 
you, you may find out some mode of supply at this emergency.' 

'His honour kens,' said Caleb, who^ however hopeless of 
himself of accomplishing what was desirald% would, like the 
hi^-spirited elephant^ rather have died in the efibrt than 
brooked the aid of a brother in oonunission — ' his honour kens 
wed I need nae counseUor, when the honour of the house is 
concemed.' 

' I should be unjust if I denied it^ Caleb,' said his master; 
' but your art lies chiefly in making apologies, upon which we 
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oaa DO move dine than upon the bill of hre of our thunder- 
blasted dinner. Now, poflsibly Mr. Lookbard'a talent may con- 
sist in finding some substitute for that which certainly is not^ 
and has in all probability never been.' 

<Toiur honour is pleased to be facetious,' said Caleb, 'but I 
am sure that, for the warst, for a walk as far as Wolfs Hope, 
I could dine forty men — ^no that the folk there deserve your 
honour's custom. They hae been ill advised in the matter of 
the duty eggs and butter, I winna deny that.' 

'Do go consult together,' said the Master; 'go down to the 
viUage, and do the best you can. We must not let our guests 
remain without refreshment, to save the honour of a ruined 
family. And here^ Caleb, take my purse ; I believe that will 
prove your best ally.' 

'Purse! purse, indeed 1' quoth Caleb, indignantly flinging 
out of the room ; ' what suld I do wi' your honour's purse, on 
your ain grundf I trust we are no to pay for our ainf ' 

The servants left the hall ; and the door was no sooner shut 
than the Lord Keeper began to apologise for the rudeness of 
his mirth ; and Lucy to hope she had given no pain or ofienoe 
to the kind-hearted faithful old man. 

'Caleb and I must both learn, madam, to undergo with 
good humour, or at least with patience, the ridicule which 
everywhere attaches itself to poverty.' 

'Tou do yourself injustice. Master of Ravenswood, on my 
word of honomr,' answeied his elder guest. ' I believe I know 
more of your affairs than you do yourself, and I hope to show 
you that I am interested in them ; and that — in short, that your 
prospects are better than you apprehend. Li the meantime, I 
can conceive nothing so respediable as the spirit which rises 
above misfortune, and prefers honourable privations to debt or 
dependence.' 

Whether from fear of ofibnding the delicaoy or awakening 
the pride of the Master, the Lord Keeper made these allusions 
with an appearance o^ f eaiful and hesitating reserve, and 
seemed to be afraid that he was intruding too far, in venturing 
to touch, however lightly, upon such a topic, even when the 
Master had led to it. In short, he appeared at once pushed on 
by his desire of appearing friendly, and held back by the fear 
of intrusion. It was no wonder that the Master of Ravenswood, 
little acquainted as he then was with life, should have given 
this consummate courtier credit for more sincerity than was 
probably to be found in a score of his cast. He answered, 
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however, with leBenre, that he was indebted to aU who might 
think well of him ; and, apologising to his guests, he left the 
hall, in order to make suoh arrangements for their entertain- 
ment as Gircumstances admitted. 

Upon consulting with old Mysie^ the accommodations for the 
night were easily completed, as indeed they admitted of little 
choice. The Master surrendered his aparbnent for the use of 
Miss Ashton, and Mysie, once a person of consequence^ dressed 
in a black Batin gown which had belonged of yore to the Master's 
grandmother, and had figured in the court-balls of Henrietta 
Maria, went to attend her as lady's-maid. He next inquired 
after Buoklaw, and imderstanding he was at the change-house 
with the huntsmen and some companions, he desired Galeb to 
call there, and acquaint him how he was droumstanoed at 
Wolfs Crag; to intimate to him that it would be most con- 
venient if he could find a bed in the hamlet^ as the elder guest 
must necessarily be quartered in the secret chamber, the only 
spare bedroom which could be made fit to receive him. The 
Master saw no hardship in passing the night by the hall fire, 
wrapt in his campaign-cloak ; and to Scottish domestics of the 
day, even of the highest rank, nay, to young men of family or 
fadiion, on any pinch, dean stauw, or a dry hay-loft^ was always 
held good nighlrquarterB. 

For the rest» Lockhard had his master's orders to bring some 
venison from tiie inn, and Caleb was to trust to his wits for 
the honour of his faoQdly. The Master, indeed, a second time 
held out his pnrse; but^ as it was in sight of the strange 
servant^ the butler tiiought himself obliged to dedine what his 
fingers itched to dutch. 'Couldna he hae dippit it gently 
into my handT said Caleb; 'but Ids honour wm never leam 
bow to bear himsdl in siccan cases.' 

Myde, in the meantime, according to a uniform custom in 
remote places in Scotland, offered the strangers the produce of 
her little dairy, 'while better meat was getting ready.' And 
according to another custom, not yet wh^y in desuetude, as 
the storm was now drifting off to leeward, the Master carried 
the Keeper to the top of his highest tower to admire a wide 
and waste extent of view, and to 'weary for his dinner.' 
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' Now dinML* quoth h% * Je toqs dia avu doote^ 
Had I non^t of a eapon bat the lirer, 
And of your white braad nought bat a ahiver, 
And after that a roasted pigge'a head 
(Bat I ne wold for me no beaat were dead), 
liien had I with yoa homely eufEerannoe. 

Chauoxb, Sumnef'i TaU, 

It was not without some aeoret miBgiTings that Galeb set oiat . 

upon his ezploratcny expedition. In foot^ it was attended with ^ 

a treble difficulty. He dared not tell hds master the offenoe 
which be had that morning given to Buoklaw, just fcnr the 
honour of the family ; he dared not aoknowledge he had been 
too hasty in refusing the purse ; and, thirdly, ha was somewhat 
M^prehensiye of unpleasant oonaequenoee upon his meeting 
^yston under the impression of an affixmt^ and probably 1^ 
this time under the influence also of no small quantity <^ 
brandy. 

Calebs to do him justice^ was as bold as any lion where the 
honour of the family of lUvenswood was concerned ; but his 
was that oonsiderKte valour which does not delight in unneces- 
saiy risks. This, however, was a aecondaiy considemtion ; the 
main point was to veil the indigence of the housekeeping at the 
castle, and to make good his vaunt of the cheer which his 
resources could procure, without Lockhard's assistance^ and 
without supplies from his master. This was as prime a point 
of honour with him as with the generous el^hant with whom 
we have ahready compared him, who^ being overtasked, broke 
his skull through the desperate exertions which he made to dis^ ^ 

charge his duty, when he perceived they were bringing up , 

another to his assistance. 

The village which they now approached had frequently 
aflbrded the distressed butler resources upon similar emer- 
gencies; but his relations with it had been of late much altered. 
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It mm a little hamlet which straggled along the ode of a 
creek f onned by the discharge of a small brook into the sea, 
and was hidden from the castle, to which it had been in former 
times an appendage, by the intervention of the shoulder of a 
hill forming a projecting he&dland. It was called Wolfs Hope, 
(tie. Wolfs Hayen), and the few inhabitants gained a precarious 
sabsistenoe by manning two or three fishing-biMts in the herring 
season, and smuggling gin and brandy during the winter months. 
They paid a kind of hereditary respect to the Lords of Bayens- 
wood ; but, in the difficulties of the family, most of the inhabit- 
ants of Wolfs Hope had contriyed to get feu-rights to their 
little possessions, ^eir huts, kail-yards, and rights of commonty, 
so that they were emancipated from the chains of feudal de- 
pendence, and free from the yarious exactions with which, 
under eveiy possible pretext^ or without any pretext at all, the 
Scottish la^idlords of the period, themselyes in great poverty, 
were wont to harass their still poorer tenants at wilL They 
might be, on the whole, termed independent, a circumstance 
peculiarly gaUing to Caleb, who had been wont to exercise over 
them the same sweeping authority in levying contributions 
which was exercised in former times in Englimd, when 'the 
royal purveyors, sallying forth from under the Gothic portcullis 
to purchase provisions with power and prerogative, instead of 
money, brought home the plunder of an hundred niaikets, and 
aU that could be seised from a flying and hiding countiy, and 
deposited their spoU in an hundred caverns.' * 

Caleb loved tJie memory and resented the downfall of that 
authority, which mimicked, on a petty scale^ the grand contri- 
butions exacted by the feudal soveroigns. And as he fondly 
flattered himself that the awful rule and right supremacy, which 
assigned to the Barons of Bavenswood the first and most 
eflfo^ve interest in all productions of nature within five miles 
of their castle^ only slumbered, and was not departed for ever, 
he used every now and then to give the recollection of the 
inhabitants a little jog by some petty exaction. These were at 
first submitted to^ with more or less readiness, by the inhabitants 
of the hamlet ; for iJiey had been so long used to ccKudder the 
wants of the Baron and his family as having a title to be pre- 
teared to their own, that their actual independence did not convey 
to them an immediate sense of freedom. They resembled a 
man that has been long fettered, who, even at liberty, feels in 
imagination the grasp of the handcuffs still binding his wrists. 

• Burke's Speteh on SoonomiettlB^fifrwi: WoHc$f toL iiL p. SSa 
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Bat the exeraae of freedom is quickly fdUowed with the natunl 
ooDflGiouaiiees of its immuiiitiefli m the enlaiged piiaoner, bj the 
free use of hk limbs, eocm diqpels the onmped feeling they had 
acquired when bound. 

The inhabitants of Wolfs Hope began to grumble^ to resiBt^ 
and at length positLvely to refuse compliance with the exactions 
of Caleb Balderstone. It was in Tain he reminded them, that 
when the elerenth Lord Rayenswood, called the Skipper, from 
his delight in naTsl matters, had encouraged the trade of their 
port by building the pier ^a bulwaik ctf stones rudely pQed 
together), which protected tlie fishing-boats from the weather, 
it had been matter of understanding that he was to have the 
first stone of batter after the calving of eveiy cow within the 
barony, and the first eggi thence called the Monday's egg, laid 
by every hen on every Monday in the year. 

The f euars heard and scratched their heads, coughed, sneeied, 
and being pressed for answer, rejoined with one voice, < They 
could not say' — the univerml refuge of a Scottish peasant 
when pressed to admit a claim which his conscience owns, or 
peihaps Ids feelings, and his interest inclines him to deny. 

Caleb, however, furnished the notables of Wolfs Hope with a 
note of the requisition of butter and eggB> which he claimed as 
arrears of the aforesaid subsidy, or kindly aid, payable as above 
mentioned ; and having intimated that he would not be averse 
to compound the same for goods or money, if it was incon- 
venient to them to pay in kind, left them, as he hoped, to debate 
the mode of aswesalng themselves for that purpose. On the 
ccmtnuy, they met with a determined purpose of resisting the 
exaction, and were only undecided as to the mode of grounding 
their opposition, when the cooper, a veiy important person <»i a 
fishing-station, and one of the conscript fatiiers of the village, 
observed, * That their hens had caidded mony a day for tiie 
Lords of Bavenswood, and it was time they suld caickle for 
those that gave them roosts and barley.' An unanimous giin 
intimated Uie assent of the assembly. 'And,' continued the 
orator, ' if it's your wull, 111 just tak a step as far as Dunse for 
Davie Dingwall, the writer, that's come frae the North to settle 
amang us, and hell pit this job to rights, I'se warrant him.' 

A d^ was accordingly fixed for holding a grand palaver at 
Wolfs Hope on the subject of Caleb's requisitionB, and he was 
invited to attend at the hamlet for that pnxpose. 

He went with open hands and empty stomach, trusting to 
fill the one on his master's account and the other on his own 
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Boons ftt the expenae of the f euan of Wolfs Hope. Bat^ death 
to his hopes ! as he entered the eastern end of the straggling 
YiUage, the awful form of Dayie Dingwall, a sly, dir, haid-fisted, 
shrewd ooontiy attorney, who had already aotea against the 
family of Ravenswood, and was a pxinoipal agent of Sir William 
Ashton, trotted in at the western extremity, bestriding a 
leathern portmanteau stuffed with the feu-charters of the 
hamlet^ and hoping he had not kept Mr. Balderstone waiting, 
'as he was instructed and fully empowered to pay or reoeiye, 
ocnnpound or compensate, and, in fine, to ag6 as accords, re- 
specting all mutual and unsettled claims whatsoeyer, belonging 
or competent to the Honourable Edgar Bayenswood, commonly 
called the Master of Bayenswood * 

'The Biffhi Honourable Edgar XoniJ&MwiiMMMx;^' said Caleb, 
with great emphasis; for, though conscious he had little chance 
of adyantage in the coi^ct to ensue, he waa resolyed not to 
sacrifice one jot of honour. 

'Lord Bayenswood, then,' said the man of business — 'we 
shall not quarrel with you about titles of courtesy-— commonly 
called Loni Bayenswood, or Master of Bayenswtood, heritable 
proprietor of the lands and barony of Wolfs Crag, on the one 
part^ and to John Whitefish and others, f euars in the town of 
Wolfs Hope^ within the barony aforesaid, en the other part' 

Caleb was conscious, from sad experience^ that he would 
-wage a yery different strife with this meroenanr champion than 
wiUi the indiyidual f euars themaelyes, upon whose old reoolleo- 
tions, predilections, and habits of thinking he might haye 
wrought by an hundred indirect arguments, to which their 
deputy-representatiye was totally insensible. The issue of the 
debate preyed the reality of his apprehensions. It was in yain 
he strained his eloquence and ingenuity, and collected into one 
mass all arguments Imsing from antique custom and hereditary 
respect^ hoixk the good deeids done by the Lords of Bayenswood 
to the community of Wolfs Hope in fonner days, and from 
what might be expected from them in future. The writer 
stuck to the contents of his feu-charters ; he could not see it : 
'twas not in the bond. And when Calebs determined to try 
what a little spirit would do, deprecated the consequences oi 
Lord Bayenswood's withdrawing his protection from the buigh, 
and eyen hinted at his using actiye measures of resentment^ 
the man of law sneered in his face. 

'His olien^,' he sud, 'had determined to do the beet they 
oould for their own town, and he thought Lord Bayenswood, 
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sinoe he was a lord, might haye enough to do to look after hia 
own oastle. As to any threats of stouthrief oppreeaioii, bj rule 
of thumb, or viafacti^ as the law tenned it, he would haye Mr. 
Balderatone recollect^ that new times were not as old times; 
that thej liyed on the south of the Forth, and far from the 
Highlands ; that his clients thought they were able to protect 
themselves; but should they fixid themiselves mistakan, they 
would apply to the government for the protection of a ooiporal 
and four red-coats, who,' said Mr. Dingwall, with a grin, ' would 
be perfectly able to secure them against Lord Ravenswood, and 
all that he or his followers could do by the strong hand.' 

If Galeb could have concentrated all the lightnings of aris- 
tocracy in his eye, to have struck dead this contemner of alle- 
giance and privilege, he would have launched them at his head, 
without respect to the consequences. As it was, he was com- 
*pelled to turn his course backward to the castle; and there he 
remained for full half a day invisible and inaccessible even to 
Mysie, sequestered in his own peculiar dungeon, where he sat 
burnishing a single pewter plate and whistling 'Maggie Lauder ' 
six hours without intermission. 

The issue of this unfortunate requisition had shut against 
Caleb all resources which could be derived from Wolfs Hope 
and its purlieus, the £1 Dorado^ (Mr Peru, from which, in all 
former cases of exigence, he had been able to extract some 
assistance. He had, indeed, in a manner vowed that the disl 
should have him, if ever he put the print of his foot within its 
causeway again. He had hitherto kept his word ; and, strange 
to tell, this secession had, as he intended, in some degree, the 
efiect of a punishment upon the refractory feuara. Mr. Balder- 
stone had been a person in their eyes connected with a superior 
order of beings, whose presence used to grace their little festivi- 
ties, whose advice they found useful <»i many occasions, and 
whose communications gave a sort of credit to their village. 
The place, they acknowledged, ^didna look as it used to do^ 
and should do, since Mr. Caleb keepit the castle sae closely; 
but doubtless, toudiing the eggs and butter, it was a most un- 
reasonable demand, as Mr. Dingwall had justly made manifest' 

Thus stood matters betwixt the parties, when the old butler, 
though it was gall and wormwood to him, found himself obliged 
either to acknowledge before a strange man of quality, and, 
what was much worse, before that stranger's servant, the total 
inability of Wolfs Crag to produce a dinner, or he must trust 
to the compassion of the feuara of Wolfs Hope. It was 
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a dreadful degradatkm ; but neoesdtj iras eqiuJly imperiooB 
and lawkflB. With these feelings he entered the street of the 
Tillage. 

Willing to shake himself from his oompanion as socm as 
possible, he directed Mr. Lookhaid to Luokie Sma'traah's 
ehange-honsei where a din, prooeeding from the rebels of 
Booklaw, Giaigengelt^ and their party, somided half-way down 
the street^ wh^e the red glare from the window overpowered 
the giej twilight which was now settling down, and glimmered 
against a parcel of old tubs, kegs, and banelsy piled up in the 
cooper's jaxd, on the other side of the way. 

*If you, Mr. Lockhard,' said the old butler to his companion, 
'will be pleased to step to the change-house where that light 
comes from, and where^ as I judge, they are now singing 
'^Cauld Eail in Aberdeen," ye may do your master's errand 
about the venison, and I will do mine about Buoklaw's bed, as 
I return frae gettLng the rest of the vivers. It's no that the 
venison is actually needfu',' he added, detaining his colleague 
by the button, 'to make np the dinner; but as a compliment 
to the hunters, ye ken ; axid, Mr. Lockhaid, if they offer ve a 
drink o' yill, or a cup o' wine^ or a glass o' brandy, yell be a 
wise man to take it» in case the thunner should hae soured ours 
at the castle^ whilk is ower mudde to be dreaded.' 

He then permitted Lockhaid to depart; and with foot 
heavy as lead, and vet far lighter than his hearty stepped en 
through the unequal stieet of the straggling village, mutating 
on whom he ought to make his first attack. It was necessaiy 
he should find some one with whom old acknowledged greatness 
should weigh more than recent independence, and to whom his 
application might appear an act of high dignity, relenting at 
once and soothing. But he could not recollect an inhabitant of 
a mind so constraoted. 'Our kail is like to be canM eneugh 
too,' he reflected, as the chorus of 'Gauld Kail in Aberdeen' again 
leaohed his ears. The minister — ^he had got his presentation 
from the late lord, but they had quarrelled about teinds; the 
brewster's wife— die had trusted long, and the bill was aye 
scored up, and unless the dignity of the &mUy should aotuaUy 
require it^ it would be a sin to distress a widow woman. None 
was so able-— but^ on the other hand, none was likely to be less 
willing — ^to stand his friend upon the present occasion, than 
Gibbie Girder, the man of tuhe and barrels already mentioned, 
who had headed the insurrection in the matter of the egg and 
butter subsidy. 'But a' comes o' taking folk on the right side^ 
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I tiow, quoth Galeb to himself; 'and I had anoe the ill hap to 
say he was but a Johnny New-come in our town, and the carle 
bore the family an iU-wiU oyer since. But he mairied a bonny 
young quean, Jean Lightbody, auld Lightbody's daughter, him 
that was in the steading of Loup-the-Dyke ; and auld Light- 
body was manied himsell to Marion, that was about my lady 
in the family forty years syne. I hae had mony a day's daffing 
wi' Jean's mither, and they say she bides on wi' them. The carle 
has Jacobuses and Qeorgiuses baith, an ane could get at them ; 
and sure I am, it's doing him an honour him or his never 
deserved at our hand, the ungracious sumph ; and if he loses 
by us a'thegither, he is e'en cheap o't : he can spare it brawly.' 

Shaking off irresolution, therefore^ and turning at once upon 
his heel, C^eb walked hastily back to the cooper's house, lifted 
the latch without ceremony, and, in a moment^ found himwelf 
behind the 'hallan,' or partition, from which position he could, 
himself unseen, reconnoitre the interior of the 'but^' or kitchen 
apartment) of the mansion. 

Beverse of the sad menage at the Castle of Wolfs Crag, a 
bickering fire roared up the cooper's chimney. His wife, on iJie 
one side, in her pearlings and pudding- sleeves, put the last 
finishing touch to her holiday's apparel, while she contemplated 
a veiy handsome and good-humoured face in a broken mirror, 
raised upon the * bink ' (the shelves on which the plates are dis- 
posed) for her special accommodation. Her mother, old Luckie 
Loup-the-Dyke, ' a canty carline ' as was within twenty miles of 
her, accordmg to the unanimous report of the 'cummers^' or 
gossips, sat by the fire in the full gloiy of a grogram gown, 
lammer beads, and a dean cockemony, whiffing a snug pipe ol 
tobacco, and superintending the affiius of the kitchen ; ror — 
sight more interesting to the anxious heart and craving ^itrails 
of the desponding seneschal than either buxom dame or canty 
cummer — ^there bubbled on the aforesaid bickering fire a huge 
pot) or rather cauldron, steaming with beef and brewis ; while 
before it revolved two spits, turned each by one of the cooper's 
apprentices, seated in Ihe opposite comers of the chimney, the 
one loaded with a quarter of mutton, wlule the other was 
graced with a fat goose and a brace of wOd ducks. The sight 
and scent of such a land of plenty almost wholly overcame the 
drooping spirits of Caleb. He turned, for a moment's space, to 
reconncntre the 'ben,' or parlour end of the house, and there saw 
a sight scarce less afiecting to his feelings — a large round table^ 
covered for ten or twelve persons, decored (acc(»ding to his own 
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fftvoorite tenn) with napeiy as wbite as snowi grand flagons 
of pewter, interauzed witb one or two silTer oupsy containing, as 
was probable, something worthy the brilliancT of their outward 
appearance^ dean trandiera, cutty spoons, imiTes and forks, 
sharp, burnished, and prompt for action, which lay all displayed 
as for an especial festival. 

'The devil's in the peddling tub-coopering carle T muttered 
Caleb, in all the envy erf astonishment ; 'it's a shame to see the 
like o' them gusting their gabs at sic a rate. But if some o' 
that gude cheer does not find its way to Wolfs Crag this nighti 
my name is not Caleb Balderstone.' 

So resolving, he entered the apaitment^ and, in all courteous 
greetings saluted both the mother and the daughter. Wolfs 
Cn^ was the court of the barony, Caleb prime minister at 
Wofi's Crag; and it has ever been remarked thati though the 
masculine subject who pays the taxes sometimes growls at the 
coortiera by whom they are imposed, the said courtiers cmitinue^ 
nevertheless, welcome to the faa sex, to whom they fuinish the 
newest small-talk and the eailiest foishions. Boui the d ftm ^ 
were, therefore^ at once about old Caleb's neck, setting up their 
throats together by way of welcome. 

'Ay, sirs, Mr. fiEdderstone, and is this yout A sight of vou 
is gude for sair een« Sit down— sit down; the gudeman Will be 
bl^ihe to see you — ^ye nar saw him sae cadgy in your life ; but 
we are to christen our bit wean the night, as ye will hae heard, 
and doubtlesB ye will stay and see the onunance. We hae 
killed a wether, and ane o' our lads has been out wi' his gun at 
the moss; ye used to like wild-fowL' 

'Na, na, gudewife,* said Gftleb; 'I just keddt in to wish 
re joy, and I wad be glad to hae spoken wi' the gudeman, 
-' moving^ as if to go away. 

'The ne'er a fit ye's gang,' said the dder dame^ langhing 
and holding him fast^ wiUi a freedom which bdonged to their 
old acquaintance ; ' wha kens what ill it may faring to the baiin, 
if ye oweriook it in that gatef ' 

'But I'm in a preceese huny, gudewife,' said the butler, 
suffering himself to be dragged to a seat without much resist- 
ance ; 'and as to eating,' for he observed the mistress of the 
dwelling bustling about to place a trencher for him — 'as for 
eating — ^laok-arday, we are jiut killed up yonder wi' eating frae 
morning to nighti It'sshamefu'qdcurism; fautthat^swluitwe 
hae gotten frae the English podk-puddings.' 

' Hont, never mind the Ei^(liu pook-puddingSi' said Luckie 
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li^tbody; 'tayoor puddiogByMr.Baklentoiie; there is black 
podding and wlute-han; tzy whilk ye like best' 

'Baith gade— baith ezoeUent — oaniia be better; but the 
Tory smell is eneugh for me that hae dined sae lately (the 
faithful wretdi had ft»ted since daybreak). But I wadna 
afl&ont your housewifeekepi gudewife; and, with your per- 
miwHion, Fse e'en pit them in my napkin, and eat them to my 
supper at e'en, for I am wearied of Mysie'spastiy and ncmaenae; 
ye ken landward dainties aye pleased me best, Marion, and 
landward lasses too (looking at the ooc^wr's wife). Ne'er a 
bit but she looks for better than when she married Gilbert, 
and then she was the bonniest lass in our parobhine and the 
neist till^ But gawrie cow, goodly calf.' 

The women soiled at the oomj^iment each to heraelf , and 
they smiled again to each other as Oaleb wrapt up the puddings 
in a towel which he had brought with him, as a dngoon carries 
his foraging bag to reoeiTe what may fall in his way. 

'And what news at the casUef ' quo' the gudewife. 

'News 1 The bravest news ye ever heard — the Lord Keeper's 
up yonder wi' his fair daughter, just ready to fling her at my 
lord's head, if he winna tak her out o' his aims; and Fee 
warrant hell stitch our auld lands of Bavenswood to her petti- 
coat taiL' 

<£hl sirs — ayl — and will he hae hert and is she weel- 
favouredt and what's the colour o' her hairt and does she wear 
a habit or a raillyt' were the questions which the females 
showered upon the butler. 

' Hout tout I it wad tak a man a day to answer a' your 
queetionSi and I hae hardly a minute. Where's the gode- 
mant'* 

' Awa' to fetdi the minister,' odd Mrs. Girder, 'precious Mr. 
Peter Bide-the-Bent, frae the Moaahead ; the honest man has 
the rheumatism wi' lying in the hills in the persecution.' 

'Ay 1 a Whig and a mountain-man, nae lees 1' said Oaleb^ 
with a peerishnesB he could not suppress. ' I hae seen the day, 
Luckie, when worthy Mr. CufEcushion and the service-book 
would hae served your torn (to the elder dame), or ony honest 
woman in like droumstances.' 

'And that's true too,' said Mrs. Lightbody, 'but what can 
a body dot Jean maun baith sing her psalms and busk her 
cookemony the gate the gudeman likes, and nae ither gate; 
for he's maister and mair at hame, I can tell ye, Mr. Bolder- 
stone.' . 
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'Ajy ay, and does he guide the gear toot' said Calebs to 
whose projects masonline role boded little good. 

' Ilka penny on't ; but hell dress her as dink as a daisy, as 
ye see; sae she has little reason to complain: where there's 
ane better aff there's ten waur.' 

'Aweel, gudewife,' said Oaleh» crest&dlen, but not beaten 
o£^ 'that wasna the way ye guided your gademan; but ilka 
land has itsain lauch. I maun be ganging. I just wanted 
to round in the gudeman's lug^ that I heard them say up-bye 
yonder that Peter Puncheon, that was cooper to the Queen's 
stores at the Tinuner Burae at Leith, is dead ; sae I thought 
that maybe a word frae my lord to the Lord Keeper mi^^t hae 
served Gilbert ; but since he's frae ha mo ' 

*0, but ye maun stay his hameHX>ming,' said the dame. ' I 
aye ti^ed the gudeman ye meant wed to him; but he taks the 
tout at every bit lippening word.' 

' Aweel, 111 stay the laist minute I can.' 

'And so,' said the hand Home young spooae of Mr. Girder, 
'ye think this Miss Ashton is weel-f avouied t Troth, and sae 
should she^ to set up for our young lord, with a &oe and a 
hand, and a seat on his horse, that might become a king's son. 
D'ye ken that he aye glowers up at my window, Mr. Balder- 
stone, when he chaunces to ride thro' the town t Sae I hae a 
right to ken what like he is, as weel as ony body.' 

'I ken that brawly,' said Caleb,, 'for I hae heard his lord- 
ahip say the cooper's wife had the blackest ee in the bazony ; 
and I said, " Weel may that be, my lord, for it was her mither's 
afore her, as I ken to my cost." Eh, Marion t Ha, ha, ha ! 
Ah ! these were merry days 1 ' 

'Hout awa', auld carle,' said the old dame, 'to speak sic 
daffing to young folk. But, Jean — ^fie, woman, diuna ye hear 
the bairn greet! I'se warrant it's that dreary weid has come 
ower't again.' 

Up got mother and grandmother, and scoured away, jostling 
each other as they ran, into some remote comer of the tene- 
ment^ where the young hero of the evening was deposited. 
When Caleb saw the coast fairly dear, he took an invigorating 
pmch of snuf^ to sharpen and confirm his resolution. 

' Cauld be my cast,' thought he, ' if either Bide-the-Bent or 
Girder taste that brodie of wild-fowl this evening'; and then 
addressing the eldest turnspit, a boy of about deven years old, 
and putting a penny into his hand, he said, 'Here is twal 
pennies, my man ; cany that ower to Mrs. Sma'trash, and bid 
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her fill my mill wi' minhiiig, and 111 torn the broohe for ye m 
the meantiiiie ; and she will gie ye a ginge-bread snap for 
your pains.' 

No sooner was the elder boy departed on this mission than 
Oaleb^ looking the remaining tiunspit gravely and steadily in 
the f aoe^ remored from the fire the spit beanng the wild-fowl 
of which he had undertaken the ohaxge^ dapped his hat on his 
head, and fairly marched off with it. He stopped at the door 
of the change-house only to say, in a few brief worda^ that Mr. 
Hayston of Buoklaw was not to expect a bed that evening in 
the castle. 

If this message was too briefly delivered by CSaleb, it became 
absolute rudeness when conveyed through the medium of a 
suburb landladv; and Buoklaw was, as a more calm and temr 
perate man might have been, highly incensed. Captain Graigen- 
gelt proposed, with the unanimous applause of all present^ that 
they should course the old fox (meaning Caleb) ere he got to 
cover, and toss him in a blanket But Lockhaid intimated to 
his master's servants and those of Lord Bittlebrains^ in a tone 
of authority, that the slightest impertLuenoe to the Master of 
Bavenswood's domestic would give Sir William Ashton the 
highest offimoe. And having so said, in a manner sufficient to 
prevent any aggression on their paiti he left the public-house^ 
taking along with him two servants loaded with such provisions 
as he had been able to procure^ and overtook Caleb just when 
he had cleared the 
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Shofold I take aught of yoa f Tis tnie I begged now ; 
And what is worae than that, I atole a kindneae ; 
Aad, what ia worst of all, I loat my w^ in't. 

fFU vMma Ii<m0y, 

Thb face of the little boy, sole witneBS of Caleb's infringement 
upon tiie laws at onoe of property and hospitality, would have 
made a good picture. He sat motionless, as if he had witnessed 
some of the spectral appearances which he had heard told of in 
a winter's eyening; and as he forgot his own duty, and allowed 
his spit to stand still, he added to the misfortunes of the evening 
by suffering the mutton to bum as black as a coal He was 
first recalled from his trance of astonishment by a hearty cuff 
administered by Dame Lightbody, who^ in whatever other 
respects she might conform to her name, was a woman strong 
of person, and expert in the use of her handsi as some say her 
deceased husband had known to his cost* 

' What garr'd ye let the roast bum, ye ill-deokit gude-fcnv 
nought t' 

*I dinna ken,' said the boy. 

'And Where's that ill-deedy gett^ Qilest' 

' I dinna ken,' blubbered &e astonished declarant. 

'And Where's Mr. Balderstonef — and abune a', and in the 
name of council and kirknsession, that I suld say sae^ where's 
the broche wi' the wOd-fowl t' 

As Mrs. Qirder here entered, and joined her mother's ex- 
clamations, screaming into one ear while the old lady deafened 
the other, they succeeded in so utterly confounding the unr 
happy urchin, that he could not for some time tell his story 
at uif and it was only when the elder boy returned that the 
troth began to dawn on their minds. 

' Weel, sirs 1' said Mrs. lightbody, ' wha wad hae thought o* 
Caleb Balderstone playing an aold acquaintance sic a pliskie ! ' 

'0, weary on himl' said the spouse d Mr. Giroer; 'and 
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what am I to aay to the gudeman t Hell faram moi if there 
wasna anitfaer womaxi in a' Wolfs Hope.' 

'Hout tout^ sillj quean,' nid the mother; 'na, na» it's 
come to muokle, but it's no omne to that neither ; for an he 
brain you he maun brain me^ and I have garr'd his betters 
stand Imu^ Hands aff is fair play; we maunna heed a bit 
flyting.' 

The tramp of horses now announced the arriyal of the oooper, 
with the minister. They had no sooner dismounted than tiiey 
made for the kitchen fire, for the evening was cool after the 
thundecBtorm, and the woods wet and dirty. The young gude- 
wife, strong in the charms of her Sunday gown and biggoneta, 
threw herself in the way of receiving the ftrst attack, while her 
mother, like the veteran division of tiie Roman legion, remained 
ia the rear, ready to support her in case of necessity. Both 
hoped to protract the disoovety of what had happened — ^the 
mother, by interposiDg her busding person betwixt Mr. Gixder 
and the fire, and the daughter, by the extreme cordiality with 
which she received the minister and her husband, and the 
anxious fears which she expressed lest they should have 'gotten 
oauld.' 

' Gauld I ' quoth the husband, surlily, for he was not of that 
dass of lords and masters whose wives are viceroys over them, 
'well be oauld enough, I think, if ye dinna let us in to the 
fire.' 

And so saying, he burst his way through both lines of de^ 
fence ; and, as he had a careful eye over his property of eveiy 
kind, he perceived at one glance the absence of the spit with 
its savoury burden. ' What the deil, woman * 

'Fie for shame!' exdaimed both the women; 'and before 
Mr. Bide-the-Bent I ' 

' I stand reproved,' said the cooper; 'but- 



' The taking in our mouths the name of the great enemy 
of our souls,' said Mr. Bide-the-Bent 

'I stand reproved,' said the cooper. 

' — ^Is an exposing ourselves to his temptations,' continued 
the reverend monitor, 'and an inviting^ or, in some sort^ a com^ 
pelliDg^ of him to lay aside his other trafficking with unhappy 
persons, and wait upon those in whose speech his name is 
frequent.' 

- ^Weel, wed, Mr. Bide-the-Bent, can a man do mair than 
stand reprovedr said the cooper; 'but just let me ask the 
Iromen what for they hae dished the wild-fowl before we came.' 
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^Thejr arena dished, Gilbert^' said his wife; 'bat--bat aa 
aoddent ' 



'What aooidoQtf ' said Gixder, with flAahing eyes. 'Nae ill 
oome ower them, I trust t Uht' 

His wife, who stood much in awe of him, durst not reply, 
but her mother bustled up to her support, with arms disposed 
as if they were about to be arkimbo at the next reply. — ' I gied 
them to an acquaintance of mine, Gibbie Girder; and what 
about it nowf 

Her excess of assurance struck Girder mute for an instant. 
'And ye gied the wild-fowl, the best end of our christening 
dinner, to a friend of yours, ye auld mdas I And what might 
his name be, I pray yet' 

'Just worthy Mr. Caleb Balderstone — frae Wolfs Crag,' 
answered Marion, prompt and prepared for battle. 

Girder's wrath foamed over all restraint. If there was a 
drcumstanoe which could have added to the resentment he 
felt, it was that this extravagant donation had been made in 
favour of our friend Calebs towards whom, for reasons to which 
the reader is no stranger, he nourished a decided resentment. 
He raised his riding-wand against the elder matron, but she 
stood firm, collected in herself, and undauntedly brandished 
the iron ladle with which she had just been ' flambing ' {Anglic^ 
basting) the roast of mutton. Her weapon was certainly the 
better, and her arm not the weakest of the two ; so that GUbert 
thought it safest to turn short off upon his wife, who had by 
this time hatched a sort of hysterical whine, which greatly 
moved the minister, who was in fact as simple and kind-hearted 
a creature as ever breathed. 'And you, ye thowless jade, to 
sit still and see my substance disponed upon to an idle, drunken, 
reprobate, worm-eaten serving-man, just because he kittles the 
lugs o' a silly auld wife wi' useless davers, and every twa words 
aleet 111 gar you as gude * 

Here the minister interposed, both by voice and action, 
while Dame Lightbodv threw herself in front of her daughter, 
and flourished hier ladle. 

'Am I no to chastise my ain wifet' exclaimed the cooper, 
very indignantly. 

'Ye may chastise your ain wife if ye like,' answered Dame 
lightbody ; 'but ye shall never lay finger on my daughter^ 
and that ye may found upon.' 

'For uiame, Mr. Girder 1 ' said the dexgymaa ; 'this is what 
I little expected to have seen of you, that you suld give rein 
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to Toar nnfol paaiions agvnst yoor neanst and joar dearaeti 
and thia night too^ when ye aie called to the moat aolemn 
dutyofaChriBtian parent; anda'forwhatf For a redundancy 
of oreatare-oamfort8y aa worthleas as they are unneedfoL' 

'Worthleoeil' exclaimed the cooper. 'A better goae nerer 
walkit on atabble; two finer, d^itier wild dnoka never wat 
a feather/ 

'Be it Bae^ neighbour/ rejoined the minister; 'but see 
what superfluitiea are yet reyolving before tout fire. I have 
seen the day when ten of the bamuMks whi<m stand upon that 
board would haye been an acceptable dainty to as many men, 
that were starring on hills and bogs, and in cayes of the earth, 
for the Gospel's sake.' 

'And that's what yezes me miust of a',' said the cooper^ 
anxious to get some one to sympathise with his not altogether 
causeless anger ; ' an the quean had gien it to ony sufiering 
sant» or to ony body aya but that reaying, lyings oppressing 
Tory yillain, that rade in the wicked troop of mOitia when 
it was commanded out against the sants at Bothwell Brig by 
the auld tyrant Allan ^yenswood, that is gane to his place, 
I wad the leas hae minded it. But to gie the principal part o' 
the feast to the like o' him 1 ' 

'Aweely Gilbert^' said the minister, 'and dinna ye see 
a high judgment in thist The seed of the righteous are not 
seen begging their bread : think of the scm of a powerful 
oppressor being brought to the pass of supporting his house- 
hold from your fulness.' 

'Andy besides,' said the wife, 'it wasna for Lord Bayens- 
wood neither, an he wad hear but a body speak: it was to 
help to entertain the Lord Keeper, as they ca' him, that's up 
yonder at Wolfs Crag.' 

' Sir William Ashton at Wolfs Crag ! ' ejaculated the as- 
tonished man of hoops and stayes. 

'And hand and gloye wi' Lord Bayenswood,' added Dame 
Lightbody. 

' Doited idiot i that auld, dayering snedkdxawer wad gar 
ye trow the moon is made of green cheese. The Lord Keeper 
and Bayenswood ! they are oat and dog, hare and hound.' 

' I tell ye they are man and wif e^ and gree better than some 
others that are sae^' retorted the mother-in-law ; ' forbye, Peter 
Puncheon, that's cooper to the Queen's stores, is dead, and the 
place is to fill, and ' 

' Od guide us, wull ye baud your skirling tongues ! ' said 
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Girder, — for we are to remark, that this ezplanatioii was 
giYen like a catch for two voices, the younger dame, much 
encouraged by the turn of the debate, taking up and repeating 
in a higher tone the words as fast as they were uttered by her 
mother. 

* The gudewife says naething but what's true^ maister,' said 
Girder's foreman, who had come in during the fray. 'I saw 
the Lord Keeper's servants drinking and driving ower at 
Luckie Sma'trash's, ower-bye yonder.' 

* And is their maister up at Wolfs Crag f ' said Girder. 
' Ay, troth is he,' replied his man of confidence. 

' And friends wi' Ravenswood ¥ ' 

' It's like sae,' answered the foreman, ' sinoe he is putting 
up wi' him.' 

* And Peter Puncheon's dead t ' 

* Ay, ay. Puncheon has leaked out at last^ the auld carle,' 
said the foreman; 'mony a dribble o' brandy has gaen 
through him in his day. But as for the broche and the wild- 
fowl, the saddle's no aff your mare yet, maister, and I could 
follow and bring it back, for Mr. Balderstone's no far aff the 
town yet.' 

' Do sae. Will ; and come here. 111 teU ye what to do when 
ye owertake him.' 

He relieved the females of his presence, and gave Will his 
private instructions. 

* A bonny-like thing,' said the mother-in-law, as the cooper 
re-entered the apartment, ' to send the innocent lad after an 
armed man, when ye ken Mr. Balderstone aye wears a rapier, 
and whiles a dirk into the bargain.' 

* 1 trust,' said the minister, 'ye have reflected weel on what 
ye have done, lest you should minister cause of strife, of which 
it is my duty to say, he who afibrdeth matter, albeit he 
himself strikeui noi^ is in no manner guiltless.' 

'Never fash your beard, Mr. Bide-the-Bent,' replied Girder; 
'ane canna get their breath out here between wives and 
ministers. I ken best how to turn my ain cake. Jean, serve 
up the dinner, and nae mair about it.' 

Nor did he again allude to the deficiency in the course of 
the evening. 

Meantime, the foreman, mounted on his master's steed, and 
charged witii his special orders, pricked swiftly forth in 
pursuit of the marauder Caleb. Tliat personage, it may be 
imagined, did not linger by the way. He intermitted even 

VIII ^ 9 
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his dearly-beloved ohatter, for the purpoee of making more 
haste, oidj assuring Mr. Lockhard that he had made the 
purveyor's wife give the wild-fowl a few turns before the fire, 
in case that Mysie, who had been so much alarmed by the 
thunder, should not have her kitchen-grate in full splendour. 
Meanwhile, alleging the necessity of being at Wolfs Crag as 
soon as possible, he pushed on so fast that his companions 
could scarce keep up with him. He began already to think he 
was safe from pursuit, haying gained the summit of the 
swelling eminence which divides Wolfs Crag from the village, 
when he heard the distant tread of a horse, and a voice 
which shouted at intervals, 'Mr. Caleb — Mr. Balderstone-^ 
Mr. Caleb Balderstx>ne— hollo — ^bide a wee 1 ' 

Caleb, it may be well believed, was in no hurry to acknow- 
ledge the summons. First, he would not hear it^ and faced 
his companions down, that it was the echo of the wind ; then 
he said it was not worth stopping for ; and, at length, halting 
reluctantly, as the figure of the horseman appeared through 
the shades of the evening, he bent up his whole aoul to the 
task of defending his prey, threw himiaelf into an attitude of 
dignity, advanced the spit, which in his grasp might with its 
burden seem both spear and shield, and firmly resolved to die 
rather than surrender it. 

What was his astonishment^ when the cooper's foreman, 
riding up and addressing him with respect^ told him, ' His master 
was veiy sorry he was absent when he came to his dwelling, 
and grieved that he could not tarry the christening dinner ; and 
that he had taen the freedom to send a sma' runlet of sack, 
and ane anker of brandy, as he understood there were guests 
at the castle, and that they were short of preparation.' 

I have heard somewhere a stoiy of 4ui elderly gentleman 
who was pursued by a bear that had gotten loose from its 
muzzle, tmtil completely exhausted. In a fit of desperation, 
he faced roimd upon Bruin and lifted his cane ; at the sight of 
which the instinct of discipline prevailed, and the animal, 
instead of tearing him to pieces, rose up upon his hind-1^ 
and instantly began to shuffle a saraband. Not less than the 
joyfid surprise of the senior, who had supposed himself in the 
extremity of peril from which he was thus imexpectedly relieved, 
was that of our excellent friend Caleb, when he found the pursuer 
intended to add to his prize, instead of bereaving him of it. Ho 
recovered his latitude, however, instantly, so soon as the fore- 
man, stooping from his nag, where he sate perched betwixt the 
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two barrels, wluspered in his ear — ' If ony thing about Peter 
Puncheon's place could be airted their way, John [Gibbie] 
Girder wad mak it better to the Master of Ravenswood than a 
pair of new gloves ; and that he wad be blythe to speak wi' 
Maister Balderstone on that head, and he wad find him as 
pliant as a hoop-willow in a' that he could wish of him/ 

Caleb heard all this without rendering any answer, except 
that of all great men from Louis XIY. downwards, namely, ' We 
will see about it ' ; and then added aloud, for the edification of 
Mr. Lockhard — ' Tour master has acted with becoming civility 
and attention in forwarding the liquors, and I will not fail to 
represent it properly to my Lord Bavenswood. And, my lad,' 
he said, 'you may ride on to the castle, and if none of the 
servants are returned, whilk is to be dreaded, as they make day 
and night of it when they are out of sight, ye may put them 
into the porter's lodge, whilk is on the right hand of the great 
entry ; the porter has got leave to go to see his friends, sae ye 
will meet no ane to steer ye/ 

The foreman, having received his orders, rode on ; and having 
deposited the casks in the deserted and ruinous porter's lodge, 
he returned unquestioned by any one. Having thus executed 
his master's commission, and defied his bonnet to Caleb and his 
company as he repassed them in his way to the village, he 
returned to have his share of the christening festivity.* 

* SeeBftidofOBlobBaldantoDe. Kotefi. 



GHAPTEB XIV 

Ab, to the Aatunin breese's bugle eonnd, 
VarioDB and vague the diy leavee dance their round ; 
Or, from the gamer-door, on ether borne. 
The ohaff fliee deTioua from the winnow'a eom ; 
So vague, ao deyiooa, at the breath of heaven. 
From their fiz*d aim are mortal ooonBels drirn. 

Wfl left Caleb Balderatcme in the extremity of triumph at the 
Buccees of his Tarioua achievements for the honour of the house 
of Rayenswood. When he bad mustered and marshalled bis 
dishes of divers kinds, amore royal provision had not been seen 
in Wolfs Crag since the funeral feast of its deceased lord. 
Great was the gloiy of the serving-man, as he 'deoored' the old 
oaken table with a dean doth, and arreuiged upon it carbonaded 
venison and roasted wild-fowl, with a glance, evezy now and 
then, as if to upbraid the incredulity of his master and his 
guests ; and with many a story, more or less true^ was Lbdc- 
hard that evening regaled concerning the andent grandeur of 
Wolfs Crag, and the sway of its barons over the countiy in 
their neighbourhood. 

'A vassal scarce held a calf or a lamb his ain, tiU he had 
first asked if the Lord of Ravenswood was pleased to accept it; 
and they were obliged to ask the lord's consent before they 
married in these day% und mony a merry tale they tell about 
that right as wed as others. And although,' said C^eb, ^ these 
tunes are not like the gude auld times, when authority had its 
right, yet true it is, Mr. LodLhard, and you yoursell may partly 
have remarked, that we of the house of Ravenswood do our 
endeavour in keeping up, by all just and lawful exertion of our 
baronial authority, that due and fitting connexion betwixt 
superior and vasfinl, whilk is in some danger of frdling into 
desuetude, owing to the general license and misrule of these 
present imhappy times.' 

'Umph!' said Mr. Lockhard; 'and if I may inquire, Mr. 
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BalderBtone, pray do you find your people at the vUlage yonder 
amenable f for I must needs say, that at Ravenswood Castle, 
now pertaining to my master, the Lord Keeper, ye have not left 
behind ye the most compliant set of tenantry/ 

'Ah I but Mr. Lockhard,' replied Caleb, 'ye must consider 
ther^has been a change of hands, and the auld lord might ex- 
pect twa turns frae them, when the new-comer canna get ane. 
A dour and fractious set they were, thae tenants of Rayenswood, 
and ill to liye wi' when they dinna ken their master ; and if 
your master put them mad ance, the whole country will not 
put them down.' 

' Troth,' said Mr. Lockhard, ' an such be the case, I think 
the wisest thing for us a' wad be to hammer up a match be- 
tween your young lord and our winsome young leddy up-bye 
there ; and Sir William might just stitch your auld barony to 
her gown-sleeve, and he wad sune cuitle another out o' some- 
body else, sic a lang head as he has.' 

Caleb shook his head. ' I wish,' he said — * I wish that may 
answer, Mr. Lockhard. There are aidd prophecies about this 
house I wad like ill to see fulfiUed wi' my auld een, that has 
seen evil enough already.' 

' Pshaw I ncTcr mind freits,' said his brother butler ; * if the 
young folk liked ane anither, they wad make a winsome couple. 
But, to say truth, there is a leddy sits in our hall-neuk, maun 
have her hand in that as weel as in every other job. But 
there's no harm in drinking to their healths, and I will fill Mrs. 
Mysie a cup of Mr. Girder's canaty.' 

While they thus enjoyed themselves in the kitchen, the 
company in the hall were not less pleasantly engaged. So soon 
as Ravmswood had determined upon giving &e Lord Keeper 
such hospitality as he had to ofier, he deemed it incumbent on 
him to assume the open and courteous brow of a well-pleased 
host It has been often remarked, that when a man commences 
by acting a character, he frequently ends by adopting it in good 
earnest. In the course of an hour or two, Ravenswood, to his 
own surprise, found himself in the situation of one who frankly 
does his best to entertain welcome and honoured guests. How 
much of this change in his disposition was to be ascribed to the 
beauty and simplicity of Miss Ashton, to the readiness with 
which she accommodated herself to the inconveniences of her 
situation ; how much to the smooth a&d plausible conversation 
of the Lord Keej[)er, remarkably gifted witii those words which 
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win the ear, must be left to the reader's ingenuity to ooDJectors. 
But Ravenflwood was insensible to neither. 

The Lord Keeper was a veteran statesman, well acquainted 
withoourtsand cabinets, and intimate with all the ybiIous tuns 
of public afibirs during the last eventful years of the 17th 
centuiy. He could talk, from his own knowledge, of men and 
events, in a way which f^ed not to win attention, and had the 
peculiar art^ while he never said a word which committed him- 
self, at the same time to persuade the hearer that he was speaking 
without the least shadow of scrupulous caution or reserve. 
Ravenswood, in spite of his prejudices and real grounds of 
resentment^ felt himself at once amused and instructed in listen- 
ing to him, while the statesman, whose inward feelings had at 
first so much impeded his efibrts to make himself known, had 
now regained all the ease and fluency of a silver-tongued lawyer 
of the very highest order. 

His daughter did not speak much, but she smiled; and what 
she did say aigued a submissive gentleness, and a desire to give 
pleasure, which, to a proud man like Ravenswood, was more 
faaoinating than the most brilliant wit. Above all, he could not 
but observe that, whether from gratitude or from some other 
motive, he himself, in his deserted and unprovided hall, was as 
much the object of respectful attention to his guests as he 
would have been when surrounded by all the appliances and 
means of hospitality proper to his high birth. Ail deficiencies 
passed unobserved, or, if they did not escape notice, it was to 
praise the substitutes which Caleb had contrived to supply the 
want of the usual accommodations. Where a smile was imavoid- 
able, it was a vety good-humoured one, and often coupled with 
some well-turned compliment^ to show how much the guests 
esteemed the merits of their noble host^ how little they thought 
of the inconveniences with which they were surrounded. I am 
not sure whether the pride of being found to outbalance, in 
virtue of his own personal merits all the disadvantages of fortune, 
did not make as favourable an impression upon the haughty 
heart of the Master of Ravenswood as the conversation of the 
father and the beauty of Lucy Ashton. 

The hour of repose arrived. The Keeper and his daughter 
retired to their apartments, which were 'decored' more properly 
than could have been anticipated. In making the necessaiy 
arrangements, Mysie had indeed enjoyed the assistance of a 
gossip who had arrived from the village upon an exploratory 
expedition, but had been arrested by Caleb, and impressed into 
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the domestio drudgery of the evening; bo that, instead of 
XBtuming home to describe the dress and person of the grand 
joung lady, she found herself compelled to be active in the 
domestic economy of Wolfs Crag. 

According to the custom of the time, the Master of Ravens- 
wood attended the Lord Keeper to his apartment^ followed by 
Calebs who placed on the table, with all the ceremonials due to 
torches of wax, two rudely-framed tallow -candles, such as in 
those days were only used by the peasantiy, hooped in paltry 
clasps of wire, which served for candlestii^s. He then dis- 
appeared, and presently entered with two earthen flagons (the 
ohma, he said, had been little used since my lady's time), one 
filled with canary wine, the other with brandy.* The canary 
BBiok, unheeding all probabilities of detection, he declared had 
been twenty years in the cellars of Wolfs Crag, ' though it was 
not for him to speak before their honours ; the brandy — ^it was 
wed-kenn'd liquor, as mild as mead and as strong as Sampson ; 
it had been in the house ever since the memorable revel, in 
which aold Micklestob had been slain at the head of the stair 
by Jamie of Jenklebzae, on account of the honour of the 
worshipful Lady Muirenci^ wha was in some sort an ally of the 
family; natheless ' 

'But to cut that matter short, Mr. Caleb,' said the Keeper, 
'perhaps you will favour me with a ewer of water.' 

* Qod forbid your lordship should drink water in this family,' 
replied Caleb, 'to the diagxace of so honourable an house 1 ' 

' Nevertheless, if his lordship have a fancy,' said the Master, 
smiling; ' I think you might indulge him ; for, if I mistake not, 
there has been water dnmk here at no (Ustant date, and with 
good relish too.' 

' To be sure, if his lordship has a fancy,' said Caleb ; and 
re-entezing with a jug of pure element — ' He will scarce find 
such water onywhere as is drawn frae the weU at Wolfs Crag ; 
nevertheless ' 

' Nevertheless, we must leave the Lord Keeper to his repose 
in this poor chamber of ours,' said the Master of Ravenswood, 
interrupting his talkative domestic, who immediately turning 
to the doorway, with a profound reverence, prepared to usher 
his master from the secret chamber. 

But the Lord Keeper prevented his host's departure. — 'I 
have but one word to say to the Master of Ravenswood, Mr. 
dleb^ and I fancy he will excuse your waiting.' 

^SMAiioIfl&tHotptteUtj. Notee. 
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With a second reverenoe, lower than tiie former, Caleb with* 
drew ; and his master stood motionless, expecting, with con- 
siderable embarrassment^ what was to dose Uie events of a day 
fraught with imezpected incidents. 

' Master of Ravenswood,' said Sir William Ashton, with some 
embarrassment^ * I hope you understand the Christian law too 
well to suffer the sun to set upon your anger.' 

The Master blushed and replied, ^He had no occasion that 
evening to exercise the duty enjoined upon him by his Christian 
faith.' 

* I should have thought otherwise,' said his guest, 'considering 
the various subjects of dispute and litigation which have un- 
happily occurred more frequently than was desirable or necessary 
betwixt the late honourable lord, your father, and myself.' 

'I could wish, my lord,' said Ravenswood, agitated by 
suppressed emotion, 'that reference to these drcnmstances 
should be made anywhere rather than under my Other's roof.' 

* I should have felt the delicacy of this appeal at another 
time,' said Sir William Ashton, ' but now I must proceed with 
what I mean to say. I have suffered too much in my own 
mind, from the false delicacy which prevented my soliciting 
with earnestness, what indeed I frequently requested, a personal 
communing with your father : much distress of mind to him 
and to me might have been prevented.' 

' It is true,' said Ravenswood, after a moment's reflection, 
'I have heard my father say your lordship had proposed a 
personal interview.' 

'Proposed, my dear Master! I did indeed propose it; but I 
ought to have begged, entreated, beseeched it. I ought to 
have torn away the veil which interested persons had stretched 
betwixt us, and shown myself as I was, willing to sacrifice a 
considerable part even of my l^gal rights, in order to oondliate 
feelings so natural as his must be allowed to have been. Let 
me say for myself, my yoimg friend, for so I will call you, 
that had your father and I spent the same time together which 
my good fortune has allowed me to-day to pass in your 
company, it is possible the land might yet have enjoyed one of 
the most respectable of its ancient nobUity, and I should have 
been spared the pain of parting in enmity from a person whose 
general character I so much admired and honoured.' 

He put his handkerchief to his eyes. Ravenswood also was 
moved, but awaited in silence the progress of this extraordinary 
communication. 
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*It 18 necessary/ oontiDued the Lord Keeper, 'and proper 
that you should understand, that there have been many points 
betwixt us, m which, although I judged it proper that there 
should be an exact ascertainment of my l^gal rights by the 
decree of a court of justice, yet it was never my intention to 
press them beyond the verge of equity.' 

'My lord,' said the Master of Ravenswood, 'it is unnecessaiy 
to pursue this topic farther. What the law will give you, or 
has given you, you enjoy — or you shall enjoy ; neither my 
father nor I myself would have received anything on the footLog 
of favour.' 

' Favour 1 No^ you misunderstand me,' resumed the Keeper; 
' or rather you are no lawyer. A right may be good in law, 
and ascertained to be so, which yet a man of honour may not 
in every case care to avail himself of.' 

' I am sorry for it, my lord,' said the Master. 

'Nay, nay,' retorted his gaeat, 'you speak like a young 
counsellor; your spirit goes before your wit. There are many 
things still open for decision betwixt us. Can you blame me, 
an old man desirous of peace, and in the castle of a young 
nobleman who has saved my diaughter's life and my own, that 
I am desirous, anxiously desirous, that these should be settled 
on the most liberal principles t ' 

The old man kept fast hold of the Master's passive hand as 
he spoke, and made it impossible for him, be his predetermina- 
tion what it would, to return any other than an acquiescent 
reply ; and wishing his guest good-night, he postponed farther 
conference until the next morning. 

Ravenswood hurried into the hall, where he was to spend 
the night, and for a time traversed its pavement with a 
disordered and rapid pace. His mortal foe was under his roof, 
yet his sentiments towards him were neither those of a feudal 
enemy nor of a true Christian. He felt as if he could neither 
foigive him in the one character, nor foUow forth his vengeance 
in the other, but that he was making a base and dishonourable 
composition betwixt his resentment against the father and his 
affection for his daughter. He cursed himself, as he hurried 
to and fro in the pale moonlight, and more ruddy gleams of 
the expiring wood -fire. He throw open and shut the latticed 
windows with violence, as if alike impatient of the admission 
and exclusion of free air. At length, however, the torrent of 
passion foamed off its madness, and he flung himself into the 
chair which he proposed as his place of repose for the night. 
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' If, in reality/ such were the calmer thoughts that followed 
the first tempest of his passion — * if, in reality, this man desires 
no more than the law allows him — if he is willing to adjust 
even his acknowledged rights upon an equitable footing, what 
could be my father's cause of compliant f — what is mine! 
Those from whom we won our ancient possessions fell under 
the sword of my ancestors, and left lands and liyings to 
the conquerors ; we sink under the force of the law, now too 
powerful for the Scottish chiTslry. Let us parley with the 
yictors of the day, as if we had been besieged in our fortress, 
and without hope of relief. This man may be other than I 
haye thought him ; and his daughter — ^but I haye resoWed not 
to think of her.' 

He wrapt his doak around him, fell asleep, and dreamed of 
Lucy Ashton till daylight gleamed through the lattices. 



CHAPTER XV 

We worldly men, when we see friends and kinsm^i 
Past hope sank in their fortunes, lend no hand 
To lift uiem up, but rather set our feet 
Upon their heads to press them to the bottom, 
As I must yield with you I practised it ; 
But now I see you in a way to rise, 
I can and will assist you. 

New Way to pay Old IkbU, 

The Lord Keeper carried with him, to a couch harder than he 
was accuBtomed to stretch himself upon, the same ambitious 
thoughts and political perplexities which driye sleep from the 
softest down that ever spread a bed of state. He had sailed 
long enough amid the contending tides and currents of the 
time to be sensible of their peril, and of the necessity of 
trimming his vessel to the prevailing wind, if he would have 
her escape shipwreck in the storm. The nature of his talents, 
and the timorousness of disposition connected with them, had 
made him assume the pliability of the versatile old Earl of 
Northampton, who explained the art by which he kept his 
ground during all the dianges of state, from the reign of Heniy 
VIII. to that of Elizaheth, by the frank avowal, that he was 
bom of the willow, not of the oak. It had accordingly been 
Sir William Ashton's policyi on all occasions, to watch the 
changes in the political horizon, and, ere yet the conflict was 
decided, to negotiate some interest for himself with the party 
most likely to prove victorious. His time-serving disposition 
was well Imown, and excited the contempt of the more daring 
leaders of both factions in the state. But his talents were of a 
useful and practical kind, and his legal knowledge held in high 
estimation ; and they so far counterbalanced otiber deficiencies 
that those in power were glad to use and to reward, though 
without absolutely trusting or greatly respecting, him. 

The Marquis of A had used his utmost influence to 
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effect a change in the Scottish cabinet, and his schemes had 
been of late so well laid and so ably supported, that there 
appeared a very great chance of ^ proving ultimately suo- 
cessf ul. He did not^ howeyer, feel so strong or so confident as 
to neglect any means of drawing recruits to his standard. The 
acquisition of the Lord Keeper was deemed of some importance, 
and a friend, perfectly acquainted with his dicumstanoes and 
chantcter, beoune responsible for his political conversion. 

When this gentleman airived at Ravenswood Castle upon a 
visit, the real purpose of which was disguised under general 
courtesy, he found the prevailing fear which at present beset 
the Lord Keeper was that of dimger to his own person from 
the Mastei^of Ravenswood. The language which the blind 
sibyl, Old Alice, had used ; the sudden appearance of the Master, 
armed, and within his precincts, immediately after he had been 
warned against danger from him ; the cold and haughty return 
received in exchange for the acknowledgments witi^ which he 
loaded him for his timely protection, had all made a strong 
impression on his imagination. 

So soon as the Marquis's political agent found how tiie wind 
sate, he began to insinuate fears and doubts of another kind, 
scarce less calculated to affect the Lord Keeper. He inquired 
with seeming interest, whether the proceedings in Sir William's 
complicated litigation with the Ravenswood family were out of 
court, and settl^ without the possibility of appeal The Lord 
Keeper answered in the affirmative ; but his interrogator was 
too well informed to be imposed upon. He pointed out to him, 
by unanswerable aiguments, that some of the most important 
points which had been decided in his fovour against the house 
of Ravenswood were liable, under the Treaty of Union, to be 
reviewed by the British House of Peers, a court of equity of 
which tiie Lord Keeper felt an instinctive dread. Tins course 
came instead of an appeal to the old Scottish Pariiament, or, as 
it was technically tenned, 'a protestation for remeid in law.' 

The Lord Keeper, after he had for some time disputed the 
legality of such a proceeding, was compelled, at length, to 
comfort himself with the improbability of the young Master oi 
Ravenswood's finding friends in parliament capable of stinring 
in so weighty an afltor. 

' Do not comfort yourself with that felse hope,' said his wily 
friend ; ' it is possible that, in the next session of Parliament, 
young Ravenswood may find more friends and favour even than 
your lordship.' 
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' That would be a sight worth seeing/ said the Keeper, Boom- 
fuUy. 

' And jetf' said his friend, * such things have been seen ere 
now, and in our own time. There are many at the head of 
afiabrs even now that a few years ago were under hiding for 
their lives ; and many a man now dines on plate of silver that 
was fain to eat his crowdy without a bicker ; and many a high 
head has been brought full low among us in as short a space. 
Scott of Sootstarvet's Staggering State of Soots SUxtetma^ of 
which curious memoir you showed me a manusoripti has been 
outstaggered in our time.' 

The Lord Keeper answered with a deep sigh, ' That these 
mutations were no new sights in Scotland, and had been 
witnessed long before the time of the satirical author he had 
quoted. It was many a long year,' he said, ' since Fordun had 
quoted as an ancient proverb^ '' Neqtie dtdeSj neque /orfts, sed 
nee sapiens Scotus^ prosdominante invuHa, diu dumbit in terra." ' 

' And be assured, my esteemed friend,' was the answer, ' that 
even your long services to the state, or deep legal knowledge, 
will not save you, or render your estate stable, if the Marquis 

of A comes in with a party in the British Parliament. You 

know that the deceased Lord Bavenswood was his near ally, his 
lady being fifth in descent from the Knighf of Tillibardine ; 
and I am well assured that he will take young Bavenswood by 
the hand, and be his very good lord and kinsman. Why should 
he notf The Master is an active and stirring young fellow, 
able to help himself with tongue and hands ; and it is such 
as he that finds friends among their kindred, and not those un- 
armed and unable Mephibosheths that are sure to be a burden 
to every one that takes them up. And so^ if these Bavenswood 
cases be called over the coals in the House of Peers, you will 
find that the Marquis will have a crow to pluck with you.' 

' That would be an evil requital,' said the Lord Keeper, ' for 
my long services to the state, and the ancient respect in which 
I have held his lordship's honourable family and person.' 

^ Ay, but|' rejoined tiie agent of the Marquis, ^ it is in vain to 
look back on past service and auld respect^ my lord ; it will be 
present service and immediate proofs of regard which, in these 
sUddery times, will be expected by a man like the Marquis.' 

The Lord Keeper now saw the full drift of his friend's argu- 
ment^ but he was too cautious to return any positive answer. 

' He knew not,' he said, * the service which the Lord Marquis 
could expect from one of his limited abilities, that had not 
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always stood at his oommand, still saYing and reserving his 
duty to his king and country.' 

Haying thus said nothing, while he seemed to say every- 
thing, for the exception was calculated to cover whatever he 
might afterwards think proper to bring under it, Sir William 
Ashton changed the conversation, nor did he again permit the 
same topic to be introduced. His guest departed, without 
having brought the wily old statesman the length of commit- 
ting himself, or of pledging himself to any future line of conduct^ 
but with the certainty that he had alaimed his fears in a most 
sensible pointy and laid a foundation for future and farther 
treaty. 

When he rendered an account of his negotiation to the 
Marquis, they both agreed that the Keeper ought not to be 
permitted to relapse into security, and that he should be plied 
with new subjects of alarm, especially during the absence of 
his lady. They were well aware that her proud, vindictive, 
and predominating spirit woidd be likely to supply him with 
the courage in which he was deficient ; that she was immovably 
attached to the party now in power, with whom she maintained 
a close correspondence and alliance ; and that she hated, without 
fearing, the Ravenswood family (whose more ancient dignity 
threw discredit on the newly-acquired grandeur of her husband) 
to such a degree, that she would have perilled the interest of 
her own house to have the prospect of altogether crushing that 
of her enemy. 

But Lady Ashton was now absent. The business which had 
long detained her in Edinburgh had afterwards induced her to 
travel to London, not without the hope that she might con- 
tribute her share to disconcert the intrigues of the Marquis at 
court ; for she stood high in favour witii the celebrated Sarah 
Duchess of Marlborough, to whom, m point of character, she 
bore considerable resemblance. It was necessary to press her 
husband hard before her return ; and, as a preparatory step, 
the Marquis wrote to the Master of Ravenswood the letter 
which we rehearsed in a former chapter. It was cautiously 
worded, so as to leave it in the power of the writer hereafter to 
take as deep or as slight an interest in the fortunes of his 
kinsman as the progress of his own schemes might require. 
But however unwilling, -as a statesman, the Marquis might be 
to commit himself, or assume the character of a patron, while 
he had nothing to give away, it must be said to his honour 
that he felt a strong inclination effectuaUy to befriend the 
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Master of Rayeiiswood, as well as to use his name as a means 
of alarming the tenors of the Lord Keeper. 

As the messenger who carried this letter was to pass near 
the house of the Lord Keeper, he had it in direction that, in 
the village adjoining to the park-gate of the castle, his horse 
should lose a shoe, and that^ while it was replaced by the smith 
of the place, he should express the utmost r^^t for the 
necessary loss of time, and ia the vehemence of his impatience 
give it to be understood that he was bearing a message from 

the Marquis of A to the Master of Bavenswood upon a 

matter of life and death. 

Tins news, with exaggerations, was speedily carried from 
various quarters to the ears of the Lord Keeper, and each re- 
porter dwelt upon the extreme impatience of the courier, and 
the surprising short time in which he had executed his journey. 
The anxious statesman heard in silence ; but in private Lock- 
hard received orders to watch the oourier <on his return, to 
waylay him in the vUlage^ to plv him with liquor, if possible, 
and to use all means, fair or foul, to learn the contents of the 
letter of which he was the bearer. But as this plot had been 
foreseen, the messenger returned by a different and distant 
road, and thus escaped the snare that was laid for him. 

After he had been in vain expected for some time, Mr. 
Dingwall had orders to make especial inquiry among his clients 
of Wolfs Hope, whether such a domestic belonging to the 

Marqms of A had actually arrived at ihe neighboxuing 

castle. This was easily ascertained j for Caleb had been in the 
village one morning by five e'cleck, to borrow ' twa chappins of 
ale and a kipper' for the messenger's refreshment, and the 
poor fellow had been iU for twenty-four hours at Luckie Sma'- 
trash's, in consequence of dining upon "^ saut saumon and sour 
drink.' So that the existence <^ a correspondence betwixt the 
Marquis and his distressed kinsman, which Sir William Ashton 
had sometimes treated as a bugbear, was proved beyond the 
possibility of further doubt. 

The alarm of the Lord Keeper became very serious ; since 
the Claim of Bight, the power of appealing from the decisions 
of the dvil court to the Estates of Parliament, which had 
formerly been held incompetent, had in many instances been 
claimed, and in some allowed, and he had no small reason to 
apprehend the issue, if the English House of Lords should be 
disposed to act upon an appeal from the Master of Bavenswood 
'for remeid in law.' It would resolve into an equitable daim. 
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and be decided, perh&ps, upon the broad principleB of justioe, 
which were not quite so favourable to the Lord Keeper as thoee 
of strict law. Besides, judging, though most inaccurately, from 
courts which he had himself known in the unhappy times pre- 
ceding the Scottish Union, the Keeper might have too much 
right to think that, in the House to which his lawsuits were to 
be transferred, the old maxim might prevail which was too well 
recognised in Scotland in former times — * Show me the man, 
and I'll show you the law.' The high and unbiassed character 
of English judicial proceedings was then little known in Scot- 
land, and the extension of ti^em to that country was one of 
the most valuable advantages which it gained by the Union. 
But this was a blessing which the Lord Keeper, who had lived 
imder another system, could not have the means of f (neaeeing. 
In the loss of his political consequence, he anticipated the loss 
of his lawsuit. Meanwhile^ every report which reached him 
served to render the success of the Marquis's intrigues the more 
probable, and the Lord Keeper began to think it indispensable 
that he should look round for some kind of protection against 
the coming stoim. The timidity of his temper induced him to 
adopt measures of compromise and conciliation. The affair of 
the wild bull, properly managed, might, he thought, be made to 
facilitate a personal communication and reconciliation betwixt 
the Master and himself. He would then leani, if possible^ what 
his own ideas were of the extent of his rights, and the means 
of enforcing them ; and perhaps matters might be brought to 
a compromise^ where one party was wealthy and the other so 
very poor. A reconciliation with Bavenswood was likely to 
give him an opportunity to play his own game with the Marquis 

of A ^. ' And besides,' said he to himself, ' it will be an act 

of generosity to raise up the heir of this distressed family ; and 
if he is to be wannly and effectually befriended by the new 
government, who knows but my virtue may prove its own 
reward)' 

Thus thought Sir William Ashton, covering with no unusual 
self-delusion his interested views with a hue of virtue; and 
having attained this point, his fancy strayed still farther. He 
began to bethink himself, * That if Bavenswood was to have a 
distinguished place of power and trusty and if such a union 
would sopite the heavier part of his unadjusted claims, there 
might be worse matches for his daughter Lucy: the Master 
might be reponed against the attainder. Lord Bavenswood 
was an ancient title, and the alliance would, in some measure, 
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legitimate his own poflseeaon of the greater part of the 
lAaetoei^B spoiLsy and make the surrender of the rest a subject 
of less bitter regret.' 

With these mingled and multifarious plans oooupying his 
head, the Lord Keeper availed himself of mj Lord Bitdebrains's 
repeated invitation to his residence, and thus came within a 
T6zy few miles of Wolfs Crag. Here he found the lord of the 
mansion absent^ but was courteously received by the lady, who 
expected her husband's immediate return. She expressed her 
particular delight at seeing Miss Ashton, and appointed the 
hounds to be taken out for the Lord Keeper's special amuse- 
ment. He readily entered into the proposal, as giving him 
an opportunity to reconnoitre Wolfs Girag, and perhaps to 
make some acquaintance with the owner, if he should be 
tempted from his desolate mansion by the chase. Lockhard 
had his orders to endeavour on his part to make some acquaint- 
ance with the inmates of the castle, and we have seen how 
he played his part 

The accidental storm did more to further the Lord Keeper's 
plan of forming a personal acquaintance with young Bavensp 
wood than his most sanguine expectations could have antici- 
pated. His fear of the young nobleman's personal resentment 
had greatly decreased since he considered him as formidable 
from his legal claims and the means he might have of enforcing 
them. But although he thought, not unreasonably, that only 
desperate circumstances drove men on desperate measures, it 
was not without a secret tenor, which shook his heart within 
him, that he first felt himself inclosed within the desolate 
Tower of Wolfs Crag ; a place so weU fitted, from solitude and 
strength, to be a scene of violence and vengeance. The stem 
reception at first given to them by the Master of Ravenswood, 
and the difficulty he felt in explaining to that injured nobleman 
what guests were under the dielter of his roof, did not soothe 
these alarms; so that when Sir William Ashton heard the 
door of tiie courtyard shut behind him with violence, the 
words of Alice rung in his ears, * That he had drawn on matters 
too hardly with so fierce a race as those of Ravenswood, and 
that they would bide their time to be avenged.' 

The subsequent frankness of the Master^s hospitality, as their 
acquaintance increased, abated the apprehensions these recollec- 
tions were calculated to excite; and it did not escape Sir 
William Ashton, that it was to Lucy's grace and beauty he 
owed tiie change in their host's behaviour. 

VIII lO 
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AD theae l^oughtB thionged upoQ him when he took posBeasioii 
of the aecret chunbw. The iron lamp^ the tinfixnuflhed apart- 
menti more resembling a prison than a place of ordinaiy repose, 
the hoarse and eeaaelees soimd of the waves rushing against 
the base of the rook on which the osstle was founded, saddened 
and perplexed his mind. To his own saooessfal machinations, 
the rain of the family had been in a great measore owing, bat 
his disposition was crafty, and not oniel ; so that actoally to 
witness the desolation aiid distress he had himself occasioned 
was as painful to him as it would be to the htunane mistress of 
a family to superintend in person the exeoutioQ of the lambs 
and poultry which are killed by her own directions. At the 
same time, when he thought of the altematiTe of restoring to 
Rayenswood a large proportion of his spoils, or of adopting, as 
an ally and member of his own family, the heir of this im- 
poTerished house, he felt as the spider may be supposed to do 
when his whole web, the intrioades of which had been planned 
with so much art, is destroyed by the chance sweep of a broom. 
And then, if he should commit himself too far in this matter, 
it gave rise to a perilous question, which many a good husband, 
when under temptation to act as a free agent, has asked himself 
without being able to return a satisfactory answer — * What wiD 
my wife — ^what will Lady Ashton say t ' On the whole, he came 
at length to the resolution in which minds of a weaker cast so 
often take refuge. He resolyed to watch events, to take advan- 
tage of droumstances as they occurred, and regulate his con- 
duct accordingly. In this spirit of temporising policy, he at 
length composed his mind to rest. 



CHAPTER XVI 

A flliglit note I bave about me for yon, for the deliTory of which yoa must 
exooae me. It ia an offer that friendship calla n^n me to do» and no 
way offenaive to yon, sinoe I desire nothmg bat nght upon both aides. 

King emd no King. 

Whbn Bayenswood and his guest met in themomingy the gloom 
of the Master's spirit had in part retumed. He, also^ had passed 
a night rather of reflection than of slumber; and the feelings 
whidi he oould not but entertain towards Luoj Ashton had 
to support a severe conflict against those which he had so long 
nourished against her father. To dasp in friendship the hand 
of the enemy of his house, to entertain him under his roof, to 
exchange with him the courtesies and the kindness of domestic 
familiarity, was a degradation which his proud spirit could not 
be bent to without a struggle. 

But the ice being once broken, the Lord Keeper was resolved 
it should not have time again to freese. It had been part of 
his plan to stun and confuse Bavenswood's ideas, by a compli- 
cated and technical statement of the matters which had been 
in debate betwixt their families, justly thinking that it would 
be difficult for a youth of his age to f oUow the expositions of a 
practical lawyer, concerning actions of compt and reckoning, 
and of multiplepoindinga^ and adjudications and wadsets, proper 
and improper, and poindings of the ground, and declarations of 
the expiry of the legal. ' Thus,' thought Sir William, ' I shall 
have adl the grace of appearing perfectly communicative^ while 
mv party will derive very little advantage from anything I may 
teU him.' He therefore took Bavenswood aside into the deep 
recess of a window in the ball, and resuming the discourse of 
the preceding evening, expressed a hope that his young friend 
would assume some patience, in order to hear him enter into a 
minute and explanatory detail of those imfortunate circum- 
stances in which his late honourable father had stood at vari- 
ance with the Lord Keeper. The Master of Bavenswood coloured 
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highly, but WMsQent; and the Lend Keeper, though not greatly 
approying the audden heightening of hia aaditor^a complexion, 
oonunenMd the hiatory of a bond for twenty thouaand merka, 
adyanoed by hia fo^ther to the fother of Allan Lord Bayenawood, 
and waa proceeding to detaU tiie exeoatorial prooeedinga by 
which thia large sum had been rendered a dMtumfimdi, whoi 
he waa interrupted by the Master. 

* It ia not in this place,' he said, 'that I can hear Sir William 
Aahton'a explanation of the matters in question between us. It 
is not here, where my fother died of a broken heaiti that I can 
with decency or temper inyestigate the cause of his distress. 
I might remember that I was a son, and foiget the duties of a 
host A time, howeyer, there must come, when these things 
shall be discussed in a place and in a presence where both of 
us will haye equal fireedom to speak and to hear.' 

'Any time,* the Lord Keeper said, 'any place, was alike to 
those who sought nothing but justice. Yet it would seem he 
was, in fairness, entitled to some premonition respecting the 
grounds upon which the Master proposed to impugn the whole 
train of legal proceedings, which had been so wdU and ripely 
adyised in the only courts competent.' 

' Sir William Ajshton,' answered the Master, with warmth, 
' the lands which you now occupy were granted to my remote 
ancestor for seryices done with his sword against the English 
inyaders. How they haye glided from us by a train of 
proceedings that seem to be neither sale, nor mortgage, nor 
adjudication for debt> but a nondescript and entangled mixture 
of all these rights; how annual rent has been accumulated 
upon principal, and no nook or coign of legal adyantage left 
unoccupied, until our interest in our hereditary property seems 
to haye mdted away like an icicle in thaw — all this you under- 
stand better than I do. I am willing, howeyer, to suppose^ 
from the frankness of your conduct towards me, that I may in 
a great measure haye mistaken your personal character, and 
that things may haye appeared right and fitting to you, a skilful 
and practised lawyer, which to my ignorant understanding seem 
yery little short A injustice and gross oppression.' 

'And you, my dear Master,' answered Sir William — 'you, 
permit me to say, haye been equally misrepresented to me. I 
was taught to belieye you a fierce, imperious, hotrheaded youth, 
ready, at the slightest proyocation, to throw your swoid into 
the scales of justice, and to appeal to those rude and forcible 
measures from which ciyil polity has long protected the people 
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of Scotland. Then, since we were mutually mistaken in each 
other, why should not the yoimg nohleman be willing to listen 
to the old lawyer, while, at least, he explains the points of 
difference betwixt them ? ' 

' No, my lord,' answered Bavenswood ;' it is in the House 
of British Peers,* whose honour must be equal to their rank — 
it is in the court of last resort that we must parley together. 
The belted lords of Britain, her ancient peers, must decide, if it 
is their will that a house, not the least noble of their mem- 
bers, shall be stripped of their possessions, the reward of the 
patriotism of generations, as the pawn of a wretched mechanic 
becomes forfeit to the usurer the instant the hour of redemption 
has passed away. If they yield to the grasping severity of the 
creditor, and to the gnawing usury that eats into our lands as 
moths into a raiment^ it will be of more evil consequence to 
them and their posterity than to Edgar Bavenswood. I shall 
still have my sword and my cloak, and can follow the profession 
of aims wherever a trumpet shall sound.' 

As he pronounced these wor^ in a firm yet melancholy tone, 
he raised his eyes, and suddenly encountered those of Lucy 
Ashton, who had stolen unawares on their interview, and 
observed her looks fastened on them with an expression of 
enthusiastic interest and admiration, which had wrapt her for 
the moment beyond the fear of discovery. The noble form and 
fine features of Bavenswood, fired with the pride of birth and 
sense of internal dignity, the meUow and expressive tones of 
his voice, the desolate state of his fortunes, and the indifference 
with which he seemed to endure and to dare the worst that 
might befaU, rendered him a dangerous object of contemplation 
for a maiden already too much disposed to dwell upon recoUeo- 
ticinis connected with him. When their eyes encountered each 
other, both blushed deeply, conscious of some strong internal 
emotion, and shunned again to meet each other's look. 

Sir William Ashton had, of course, closely watched the 
expression of their countenances. 'I need fear,' said he 
internally, 'neither Parliament nor protestation; I have an 
effectual mode of reconciling myself with this hot-tempered 
young fellow, in case he shaU become formidable. The present 
object is, at all events, to avoid committing ourselves. The 
hook is fixed ; we will not strain the line too soon : it is as well 
to reserve the privilege of slipping it loose, if we do not find the 
fish worth landing.' 

* See Appeal to FiurUament Note 7. 
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In this aelfidi and cmel calculation upon the supposed attach- 
ment of Rayenswood to Lucy, he was so far from considering 
the pain he might give to the former, by thus dallying with 
his affections, Uiat he even did not think upon the risk of 
inyolvii^ his own daughter in the perils of an unfortunate 
passion; as if her predilection, which could not escape his 
attention, were like the flame of a taper, which might be lighted 
or extinguished at pleasure. But Providence had prepared a 
dreadful requital for this keen observer of human passions, who 
had spent lus life in securing advantages to himself by artfully 
working upon the passions of others. 

Caleb Balderstone now came to announce that breakfast was 
prepared ; for in those days of substantial feeding, the relics of 
the supper amply furnished forth the morning meal. Neither 
did he forget to present to the Lord Keeper, with great reverence, 
a morning draught in a large pewter cup, garnished with leaves 
of parsley and scurvy-grass. He craved pardon, of course^ for 
having omitted to serve it in iha great silver standing cup as 
behoved, being that it was at present in a silversmith's in 
Edinbuigh, for the purpose of being overlaid with gilt. 

' In Edinburgh like enough/ said Bavenswood ; * but in what 
place, or for what purpose, I am afraid neither you nor I 
know.* 

' Aweel I ' said Caleb, peevishly, ^ there's a man standing at 
the gate already this morning — that's ae thing that I ken. 
Does your honour ken whether ye wiU speak wi' him or nof ' 

' Does he wish to speak with me, Caleb t' 

'Less wiU no serve him,' said Caleb ; 'but ye had best take 
a vide of him through the wicket before opening the gate ; it's 
no every ane we suld let into this castle.' 

'What! do you suppose him to be a messenger come to 
arrest me for debt f ' said Bavenswood. 

'A messenger arrest your honour for debti and in your 
Castle of Wolfs Crag 1 Tour honour is jesting wi' auld Caleb 
this morning.' However, he whispered in his ear, as he followed 
him out| ' I would be loth to do ony decent man a prejudice 
in your honour's gpide opinion ; but I would tak twa looks o' 
that chield before I let him within these walls.' 

He was not an officer of the law, however ; being no less a 
person than Captain Craigengelti with his nose as red as a 
comfortable cup of brandy could make it| his laced cocked hat 
set a little aside upon the top of his black riding periwigs a 
sword by his side and pistols at his holsters, and his person 
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airajed in a riding suit^ laid over with tamiabed laoe— the 
yery moral of one who would say, * Stand to a true man.' 

When the Master had recognised him, he ordered the gates 
to be opened. 'I suppose,' he said, ' Captain Giaigengelt) there 
are no such weighty matters betwixt you and me, but may be 
discussed in this place. I have company in the castle at presenti 
and the terms upon which we last parted must excuse my asking 
you to make part of them.' 

Oiaigengelt^ although possessing the very perfection of im- 
pudence, was somewhat abashed by this unf ayourable reception. 
* He had no intention,' he said, 'to force himself upon the Master 
of Rayenswood's hospitality ; he was in the honourable service 
of bearing a message to him from a friend, otherwise the 
Master of Rayenswood should not haye had reason to complain 
of this intrusion.' 

'Let it be shorty sir,' said the Master, 'for that will be the 
best apology. Who is the gentleman who is so fortunate as to 
haye your services as a messengerf ' 

' My friend, Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw,' answered Craigengelt^ 
with conscious importance^ and that confidence which the 
acknowledged courage of his principal inspired, ' who conceiyes 
himself to have been treated by you with something much short 
of the respect which he had reason to demand, and therefore is 
resolved to exact satisfaction. I bring with me,' said he, taking 
a piece of paper out of his pockety 'the precise length of his 
sword ; and he requests yon will meet him, accompanied by a 
friend, and equally armed, at any place within a mile of the 
castle, when I shall give attendance as umpire, or second, on 
his behoof.' 

' Satisfaction 1 and equal arms ! ' repeated Bayenswood, who^ 
the reader will recollect^ had no reason to suppose he had given 
the slightest offence to his late inmate ; ' upon my word, Captain 
Craigengelt^ either you have invented the most improbable folse- 
hood that ever came into the mind of such a person, or your 
morning draught has been somewhat of the strongest. What 
could persuade Bucklaw to send me such a messaget' 

'For that, sir,' replied Craigengelt, 'I am demred to refer 
you to what, in duty to my friend, I am to term your inhosp- 
pitality in excluding him from your house, without reasons 
assigned.' 

'It is impossible,' replied the Master; 'he cannot be such a 
fool as to interpret actual necessity as an insult. Nor do I 
believe that, knowing my opinion of you. Captain, he would 
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have employed the aervioeB of bo slight and inooiuidenirble a 
person as yourself upon such an errand, as I oertainly ooold ex- 
pect no man of honour to act with you in the office of umpire/ 

' I slight and inconsiderable ! ' said Craigengelt^ raising his 
Yoice, and laying his hand on his cutlass ; ' if it were not that 
the quarrel of my friend crayes the precedence, and is in de- 
pendence before my own, I would give you to understand * 

' I can understand nothing upon your explanation, Captain 
Graigengelt. Be satisfied of thati and oblige me with your 
departure.' 

'D ^n!' muttered the bully; ^and is this the answer 

which I am to carry back to an honourable messagef ' 

'Tell the Laird of Bucklaw,' answered Bayenswood, 'if you 
are really sent by him, that^ when he sends me his cause of 
grieyance by a person fitting to carry such an errand betwixt 
him and me, I wiU either explain it or maintafn it.' 

'Then, Master, you will at least cause to be returned to 
Hayston, by my hands, his property which is remaining in your 
possession.' 

' Whateyer property Buoklaw may haye left behind him, sir,' 
replied the Master, ' shall be returned to him by my seryant^ as 
you do not show me any credentials from him which entitle you 
to receiye it.' 

' Well, Master,' said Captain Craigengelt, with malice which 
eyen his fear of the consequences could not suppress, 'you 
haye this morning done me an egregious wrong and dishonour, 
but far more to yourself. A castle indeed 1 ' he c(»itinued, look- 
ing around him ; 'why, this is worse than a eo^pe-gorffe house, 
where they receiye trayelleis to plunder them of their property.' 

' You insolent rascal,' said the Master, raising his cane, and 
making a grasp at the Captain's bridle, ' if you do not depart 
without uttering another syllable, I will batoon you to death ! ' 

At the motion of the Master towards him, the bully turned 
so rapidly round, that with some difficulty he escaped throwing 
down his horse, whose hoofs struck fire from the rocky payement 
in eyery direction. Becoyering him, howeyer, with t^e bridle, 
he pushed for the gate, and rode sharply back again in the 
direction of the yilln^ 

As Bayenswood turned round to leaye the courtyard after 
this dialog^ic, he found that the Lord Keeper had desccnided from 
the hall, and witnessed, though at the distance prescribed by 
politeness, his inteniew with Craigengelt. 

'I haye seen,' said the Lord Keeper, 'that giontleman's face, 
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and at no great dlstanoe of time ; his name is Craig — Ciaig — 
somethings la it not f ' 

'Craigengelt is the fellow's name,' said the Masteri 'at least 
that by which he passes at present.' 

' Cndg-in-guilt^' said Caleb, punning upon the word ' oiaig/ 
which in Scotch signifies throat; 'if heisCraig-in-guilt justnow, 
he is as likely to be Craig-in-peril as ony chield I ever saw ; 
the loon has woodie written on his yeiy Tisnomy, and I wad 
wager twa and a plack that hemp plaits his crayat yet.' 

'You understand physiognomy, good Mr. Caleb,' said the 
Keeper, smiling; 'I assure you Uie gentleman has been near 
such a consummation before now ; for I most distinctly recol- 
lect that) upon occasion of a journey which I made about a 
fortnight ago to Edinburgh, I saw Mr. Craigengelt, or whateyer 
is his name, undergo a seyere eramination before the priyy 
councU.' 

'Upon what account?' said the Master of Bayenswood, with 
some interest. 

The question led immediately to a tale which the Lord 
Keeper had been yery anxious to introduce, when he could find 
a graceful and fitting opportunity. He took hold of the 
Master's arm, and led him back towards the hall. 'The 
answer to your question,' he said, 'though it is a ridiculous 
business, is only fit for your own ear.' 

As they entered the hall, he again took the Master apart 
into one of the recesses of the window, where it will be easOy 
belieyed that Miss Ashton did not yenture again to intrude 
upon their conference. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Here is a father now, 
Will trabk hie daughter for a foreign yentare, 
Make her the stop-oap to some oaiuLer*d fend, 
Or fling her o'er, like Jonah, to the fishee, 
To appease the sea at highest. 

Anonytnout, 

Thb Lord Keeper opened his diaoourse with an appearance of 
unoonoem, marking, however, yery caref ull j, the effect of his 
communication upon young Bayenswood. 

'You are aware,' he said, 'my young friend, that suspicion 
is the natural yice of our unsettled times, and exposes the best 
and wisest of us to the imposition of artful rascals. If I had 
been disposed to listen to such the other day, or eyen if I had 
been the wily politician which you have been taught to belieye 
me, you. Master of Bavenswood, instead of being at freedom, 
and with fuU Uberty to solicit aad aot against me as you please, 
in defence of what you suppose to be your rights, would have 
been in the Castle of Edmbuxgh, or some other state prison ; 
or, if you had escaped that destiny, it must have been by flight 
to a foreign country, and at the risk of a sentence of fugitation.' 

'My Lord Keeper,' said the Master, 'I think you would not 
jest on such a subject ; yet it seems impossible you can be in 
earnest.' 

'Innocence,' said the Lord Keeper, 'is also confident, and 
sometimes^ though yeiy excusably, presumptuously so.' 

' I do not understand,' said Bayenswood, ' how a conscious- 
ness of innocence can be, in any case, accounted presumptuous.' 

'Imprudent, at least, it may be called,' said Sir William 
Ashton, ' since it is apt to lead us into the mistake of supposing 
that sufficiently eyident to others of which, in f act^ we are only 
conscious ourselyee. I haye known a rogue, for this very reason, 
make a better defence than an innocent man could haye done in 
the same circumstances of suspicion. Haying no consciousness 
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of innooenoe to support him, such a f eDow applies himself to all 
the advantages which the law wOl afibrd hun, and sometimes 
— if his ootmsel be men of talent — sacceeds in compelling his 
judges to receive him as innocent. I remember the oelelnated 
case of Sir Coolie Condiddle of Gondiddle, who was tried for 
theft under trusty of which all the world knew him guilty, and 
yet was not only acquitted, but lived to sit in judgment on 
honester folk.' 

'Allow me to beg you will return to the point,' said the 
Master; 'you seemed to say that I had suffered under some 
suspicion.' 

'Suspicion, Master! Ay, truly, and I can show you the 
proofs of it ; if I happen only to have them with me. Here, 
Lockhard.' His attendant came. ' Fetch me the little private 
mail with the padlocks, that I recommended to your particular 
charge, d'ye hearf ' 

'Yes, my lord.' Lockhard vanished; and the Keeper con- 
tinued, as if half speaking to himself. 

' I think the papers are with me— I think so^ for, as I was 
to be in this country, it was natural for me to bring them 
with me. I have them, however, at Bavenswood Castle, that 
I am sure of; so perhaps you might condescend ' 

Here Lockhard entered, and put the leathern scrutoire, or 
mail-box, into his hands. The Keeper produced one or two 
papers, respecting the information laid before the privy council 
concerning the riot, as it was termed, at the funeral of Allan 
Lord Bavenswood, and the active share he had himself taken 
in quashing the proceedings against the Master. These docu- 
ments had been selected with care, so as to irritate the natural 
curiosity of Bavenswood upon such a subject, without gratifying 
it, yet to show that Sir William Ashton had acted upon that 
trying occasion the part of an advocate and peacemaker betwixt 
him and the jealous authorities of the day. Having furmshed 
his host with such subjects for examination, the Lord Keeper 
went to the breakfast-table, and entered into light ccMiversation, 
addressed partly to old Caleb, whose resentment against the 
usurper of the Castle of Bavenswood began to be softened by 
his familiarity, and partly to his daughter. 

After perusing these papers, the Master of Bavenswood re- 
mained for a minute or two with his hand pressed against his 
brow, in deep and profound meditation. He then again ran 
his eye hastily over the papers, as if desirous of discovering in 
them some deep purpose, or some mark of fabrication, wluch 
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had eaoaped him at fint perusal. Apparentlj the aeoond read- 
ing oonfirmed the opinion which had pressed upon him at the 
firet^ for he started from the stone bench on which he was 
sitting, and, going to the Lord Keeper, took his hand, and, 
strongly pressing it^ asked his pardon repeatedly for the in- 
justice he had done him, when it appeared he was experiencing^ 
at his hands, the benefit of protection to his person and 
vindication to his character. 

The statesman received these acknowledgments at first with 
well-feigned surprise, and then with an adSectation of frank 
cordiality. The tears began already to start from Lucy's blue 
eyes at viewing this unexpected and moving scene. To see 
the Master, late so haughty and reserved, and whom she had 
always supposed the injured person, supplicatiDg her father for 
f oigiveness, was a change at once surprising^ flattering, and 
a£fecting. 

'Diy your eyes, Lucy,' said her father; 'why should you 
weep, because your father, though a lawyer, is discovered to 
be a fair and honourable man! What have you to thank me 
for, my dear Master,' he continued, addressing Bavenswood, 
' that you would not have done in my case f " Suum cuique 
tribrntOf** was the Roman justice, and I learned it when. I 
studied Justinian. Besides, have you not overpaid me a 
thousand times, in saving the life of uiis dear child?' 

'Tes,' answered the Master, in all the remorse of self- 
accusation ; ' but the little service / did was an act of mere 
brutal instinct; pour defence of my cause, when you knew 
how iU I thought of you, and how much I was disposed to be 
your enemy, was an act of generous, manly, and considerate 
wisdom.' 

'Pshaw 1' said the Lord Keeper, 'each of us acted in his 
own way; you as a gallant soldier, I as an upright judge and 
privy-comunllor. We could not» perhaps, have changed parts; 
at least I should have made a very sorry tauridor, and you, 
my good Master, though your cause is so excellent, might have 
pleaded it perhaps worse yourself than I who acted for you 
before the council.' 

'My generous friend 1' said Bavenswood; and with that 
brief wotcI, which the Keeper had often lavished upon him, but 
which he himself now pronounced for the first time, he gave to 
his feudal enemy the full confidence of an haughty but 
honourable heart The Master had been remarked among his 
contemporaries for sense and acuteues% as well as for his 
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leeerved, pertinaoions, and insoible ohanicter. His piepoewB- 
aioofl acoofdingly, however obBtinate, were of a nature to 
give way before love and gratitade ; and the real ohannB of 
the daughter, joined to the supposed services of the father, 
cancelled in his memory the vows of vengeance which he had 
taken so deeply on the eve of his father's funeral. But they 
had been heaid and registered in the book of fate. 

Caleb was present at this extraordinary scene, and he could 
conceive no other reason for a proceeding so extraordinary 
than an alliance betwixt the houses, and Bavenswood Castle 
assigned for the young lady's dowry. As for Lucy, when 
Bavenswood uttered the most passionate excuses for his 
ungrateful negligence, she could but smile through her tears, 
and, as she abandoned her hand to him, assure him, in broken 
accents, of the delight with which she beheld the complete 
reconciliation between her father and her deliverer. Even the 
statesman was moved and affected by the fiery, unreserved, 
and generous self-abandonment with which &e Master of 
Bavenswood renounced his feudal enmity, and threw himself 
without hesitation upon his forgiveness. His eyes glistened 
as he looked upon a couple who were obvioualy becoming 
attached, and who seemed made for each other. He thought 
how high the proud and chivalrous character of Bavenswood 
might rise under many circumstances in which he foimd 
himself 'overcrowed,' to use a phrase of Spenser, and kept 
under, by his brief pedigree, and timidity of disposition. 
Then his daughter — his favourite child — his constant play- 
mate — seemed formed to live happy in a union with such a 
commanding spirit as Bavenswood ; and even the fine, delicate, 
fragile fonn of Lucy Ashton seemed to require the support of 
the Master's muscular strength and masculine character. And 
it was not merely during a few minutes that Sir William 
Ashton looked upon their marriage as a probable and even 
desirable event, for a full hour intervened ere his imagination 
was crossed by recollection of the Master's poverty, and the sure 
displeasure of Lady Ashton. It is certain, that the very unusual 
flow of kindly feeling with which the Lord Keeper had been 
thus surprised, was one of the circumstances which gave much 
tacit encouragement to the attachment between ^e Master 
and his daughter, and led both the lovers distinctly to believe 
that it was a connexion which would be most agreeable to 
him. He himself was supposed to have admitted this in effect^ 
when, long after the catastrophe of their love, he used to warn 
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his heaienr against permitting their feelingB to obtain an 
ascendency over their judgment) and affinn, that the greatest 
misfortune of his life was owing to a Yory temporaiy pre- 
dominance of sensibility over self-interest it must be owned, 
if such was the case, he was long and severely punished for an 
offence of very brief duration. 

After some pause, the Lord Keeper resumed the oonverasr 
tion. — 'In yoxir surprise at finding me an honester man than 
you expected, you have lost your curiosity about this Craigen- 
gelt, my good Master; and yet your name was brought in, in 
the course of that matter too.' 

'The scoundrel 1' said Bayenswood. 'My connexion with 
him was of the most temporary nature possible ; and yet I was 
veiy foolish to hold any oonmiunication with him at aJL 
What did he say of met' 

'Enough,' said the Keeper, 'to excite the Tery loyal terrors 
of some of our sages, who are for proceeding against men 
on the mere grounds of suspicion or mercenary infonnation. 
Some nonsense about your proposing to enter into the service 
of France, or of the Pretender, I don't recollect which, but 

which the Marquis of A ^ one of your best friends, and 

another person, whom some call one o£ your worst and 
most interested enemies, could not, somehow, be brought to 
listen to.' 

' I am obliged to my hcmourable friend ; and yet,' shaking 
the Lord Keeper's hand — 'and yet I am still more obliged to 
my honourable enemy.' 

' IndmieuB amieissifnus,' said the Lord Keeper, returning the 
pressure; 'but this gentleman — ^this Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw 
— I am afraid the poor young man — I heard the fellow 
mention his name — is under very bad guidance,' 

' He is old enough to govern hinnself,' answered the Master. 

'Old enough, perhaps, but scarce wise enough, if he has 
chosen this fellow for his Jldua Achates. Why, he lodged an 
information against him — ^that is, such a consequence might 
have ensued from his examination, had we not looked rather at 
the character of the witness than the tenor of his evidence.' 

'Mr. Hayston of Bucklaw,' said the Master, 'is, I believe, 
a most honourable man, and capable of nothing that is mean 
or disgraceful.' 

'Capable of much that is unreasonable, though; that you 
must needs allow. Master. Death will soon put him in posses- 
sion of a fair estate, if he hath it not already; old Lady 
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Oimington — an ezoellent person, excepting that her inyeterate 
ill-nature rendered her intolerable to the whole world — is 
probably dead by this tima Six heirs portioners have suooes- 
mvely died to make her wealthy. I know the estates well ; 
they march with my own — a noble property.' 

* I am glad of it^' said Rayenswood, 'and should be more so, 
were I confident that Bucklaw would change his company and 
habits with his fortunes. This appearance of Oraigengelt^ act- 
ing in the capacity of his friend, is a most yile auguiy for his 
future respectability.' 

' He is a bird of eyil omen, to be sure,' said the Keeper, 'and 
croaks of jail and gaUows-tree. But I see Mr. Caleb grows 
impatient for our return to breakfast.' 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Sir, Btoj at homfi and taka an old man's ocnmael ; 
Sedc not to bask you b j a etranger's hearth ; 
Our own blue nnoke is warmer than their fire. 
Domestio food ia wholeeome, thongh 'tie homely. 
And foreign daintieB poiaonona, thon^ taatemL 

Thb Master of Bayenswood took an opporfcanity to leave his 
guests to prepare for their departure^ wlule he himself made the 
brief arrangements neoeesarj previous to his absence from Wolfs 
Crag for a day or two. It was neoessaiy to communicate with 
Caleb on this occasion, and he found that foithful servitor in 
his sooty and ruinous den, greatly delighted with the departure 
of their visiton, and computing how long, with good manage- 
ment^ the provisions which had been unexpended might furnish 
forth the Master^s table. ' He's nae belly god, that's ae blessing ; 
and BucUaVs gane^ that could have eaten a horse behind the 
saddle. Cresses or water-purpie, and a bit ait-cake, can serve 
the Master for breakfast as weel as Caleb. Then for dinner — 
there's no muckle left on the spule-bane ; it will brander, though 
— ^it wUl brander very weel.' 

His triumphant calculations were interrupted by the Master, 
who communicated to him, not without some hesitation, his 
purpose to ride with the Lord Keeper as far as Bavenswood 
Castle, and to remain there for a day or two. 

* The mercy of Heaven forbid 1 ' said the old serving-man, 
turning as pale as the table-doth which he was folding up. 

' And why, Caleb f ' said his master — * why should the mercy 
of Heaven forbid my returning the Lord Keeper's visit f ' 

* Oh, sir ! ' replied Caleb — ' 0, Mr. Edgar ! I am your servant^ 
and it Ul becomes me to speak ; but I am an auld servant — ^have 
served baith your father and gudesire, and mind to have seen 
Lord Bandal, your gfeat^iandfather. but that was when I was 
abaim. 
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'And what of all thia, Balderatonef said the Master; * what 
can it poBsibl J have to do with my paying some ordinary oivility 
to a neighbour f 

* O, Mr. Edgar, — that is, my lord 1 ' answered the butler, 
' your ain c(»i8oienoe tella you it isna for your father's son to 
be neighbouring wi' the like o' him ; it isna for the credit of 
the ftomly. An he wereance come to terms, and to gie ye back 
your ain, e'en though ye suld honour his house wi' your alliance, 
I suldna say na; for the young leddy is a winsome sweet 
creature. But keep your ain state wi' them — ^I ken the race o' 
them weel — they will think the mair o' ye.' 

' Why, now, you go farther than I do, Caleb,' said the Master, 
drowning a certain degree of consciousness in a forced laugh; 
' you are for marrying me into a family that you will not allow 
me to visit, how's this f and you look as pale as death besides.' 

'0, sir,' repeated Caleb again, 'you would but laugh if I 
tauld it ; but Thomas the Bhymer, whose tongue oouldna be 
f ause, spoke the word of your house that will e'en proye ower 
true if you go to Bayenswood this day. 0, that it should e'er 
haye been fulfilled in my timel' 

'And what is it, Calebf ' said Bayenswood, wishing to soothe 
the fears of his oM servant. 

Caleb replied, 'He had never repeated the lines to living 
mortal ; they were told to him by an auld priest that had been 
confessor to Lord Allan's father when the family were Catholic. 
But mony a time,' he said, 'I hae soughed thae dark words 
ower to mysell, and, well-a<layl little did I think of their 
coming round this day.' 

'Truce with your nonsense, and let me hear the doggerel 
which has put it into your head,' said the Master, impatiently. 

With a qidvering voice, and a cheek pale with apprehension, 
Caleb faltered out the following lines : — 

' When the last Leiid of Bavenswood to Bayenswood aholl ride, 
And woo a dead maiden to be his bride, 
He shall stable his steed in the Kelpie's flow, 
And his name shall be lost for evennoe t ' 

*I know the Kelpie's flow well enough,' said the Master; 'I 
suppose, at least, you mean the quicksand betwixt this tower 
and Wolfs Hope ; but why any man in his senses should stable 
a steed there ' 

'O, never speer ony thing about that, sir — God forbid wo 
fihould ken what the prophecy means — ^but just bide you at 

VIII If 
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hame, and let the straDgen ride to Bavenswood bj themselyeB. 
We have done enengh for them; and to do maur would be 
niair against the credit of the family than in its favoor.' 

' Welly Caleb,' said the Master, * I give you the best poauble 
credit for your good adyioe on this ocoasioQ ; but as I do not 
go to Ravenswood to seek a bride, dead or aHve, I hope I shall 
choose a better staUe for my horse than the Kelpie's quicksand, 
and especially as i have always had a particular dread of it 
since the patrol ol diagoouB were loet there ten years since. 
My lather and I saw them from the tower struggling against 
the advancing tide, sj^ they were lost long before any help 
could reach them.' 

< And they deserved it wed, the southern loons t' said CSaleb; 
'what had &ey ado capering on our sands, and hindering a 
wheen honest folk frae brin^boig on shore a drap brandy t I 
hae seen them that busy, that I wad hae fired the auld ciuYerin 
or the demi-saker that's on the south bartisan at them, only I 
was feared they might burst in the ganging aff.' 

Caleb's brain was now fully engaged with abuse of the 
English soldiery and excisemen, so that his master found no 
great difficulty in escaping from him and xejoining his guests. 
All was now ready for their departure; and^one of the Lord 
Keeper's grooms having saddled the Master's steed, they 
mounted in the courtyard. 

Caleb had, with much toil, opened the double doors of the 
outward gate, and thereat stationed himself, endeavouring, by 
the reverential, and at the same time consequentiali air whidii 
he assumed, to supply, by his own gaunt^ wasted, and thin 
perscm, the Absence of a whole baronial establishment of porters, 
warders, and liveried menials. 

The Keeper returned his deep reverence with « cordial fare- 
well, stooping at the same time from his horse, and sliding into 
the butler's hand the remuneration whidi in those days was 
always given by a departing guest to the domestics of the 
family where he had been entertained. Lucy smiled on the 
old man -with her usual sweetness, bade him adieu, and de- 
posited her guerdon with a grace of action and a gentleness of 
accent which could not have failed to have won the foithful 
retainer's hearti but for Thomas the Rhymer, luid the success- 
ful lawsuit ^against his master. As tt was, he might have 
adopted the hmguage of the Duke in Ai Tou Like It — 

Thou woiQclstliavelMtter pleased me with tlus deed, 
If thou hftdst told me of aaotber fiither. 
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Bayenswood was at the lady's bridle-reiiiy enocmnig;ing her 
limidity, and guiding her horse oareftdly down the rodLj path 
which led to the moor, when one of tne Bervants announced 
£rom the rear that Caleb was calUng loudly after thenoii desir- 
ing to speak with his master. Bavenswood felt it would look 
singular to n^leot this summons, although inwardly cursing 
Caleb for his impertinent offioiousness ; therefore he was com- 
pelled to relinquish to Mr. Lockhard the agreeable duty in 
which he was engaged, and to lide back to the gate of the 
courtyard. Here he was beginning, somewhat peevishly, to 
ask Caleb the cause of his clamour, when the good old man 
exclaimed, ' Whisht^ sir ! — whisht^ and let me speak just ae word 
that I couldna say afore folk; there putting into his lord's 
hand the money he had just received) — ^there's three gowd 
pieces ; and yell want siller up-bye yonder. But fltay^ whisht 
now 1' for the Master was beginning to ezdaim against this 
transference^ 'never say a word, but just see to get them 
changed in the first town ye nde through, for they are bran 
new frae the mint^ and kenspeckle a wee bit.' 

' You foiget, Caleb,' said his master, striving to force back 
the money on his servanti and extricate the bridle from his 
bold — ' you foiget that I have some gold pieces left of my 
own. Keep these to yourself, my old friend ; and, once more, 
good day to you. I assure you, I have plenty. You know 
you have maiiaged that our living should cost us little or 
nothing.' 

' Aweel,' said Caleb, * these will serve for you another time ; 
but see ye hae enough, for, doubtless, for the credit of the 
family, tiiere maun be some civility to the servants, and ye 
maun hae something to mak a show with when they say, 
** Master, will you bet a broad piece f " Then ye maun tak out 
your purse, and say, "I carena if I do"; and tak care no to 
agree on the articles of the wager, and just put up your purse 
again, and ^ 

'This is intolerable, Caleb; I really must be gone.' 

<And you will go^ thent' said Caleb, loosening his hold 
upon the Master's doak, and changing his didactics into a 
pathetic and mournful tone— 'and you vnll go, for a' I have 
told you about the pnypheqy, and the dead bride, and the 
Kelpie's quicksand f Awed I a wilful man maun hae his way : 
he tiiat vail to Cupar maun to Cupar. But pity of your life, 
sir, if ye be fowling or shootiDg in uie Park, beware of drinking 
at the Mermaiden's Well He's gane I he's down the path 
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arrow-flight after berf Tho head la aa dean taen affthe BaTena- 
wood family thia day aa I wad chap the head aff a eybo ! ' 

The old batler looked long after hia maater, often clearing 
away the dew aa it rose to hia eyea, that he mighty aa long aa 
posaibley diatingoiah hia stately form from those of the other 
horsemen. 'Close to her bridle-rein — ay, close to her bridle- 
rein 1 Wisely saith the holy man, ''By thia also you may 
know that woman hath dominion over all men " ; and without 
this lasa would not our ruin haye been a'thegither fulfillecL' 

With a heart fraught with such sad auguries did Caleb 
return to his neoessaiy duties at Wolfs Crag, aa soon as he 
could no longer distinginsh the object of his anxiety aaiong the 
group of riders, which diminished in the distance. 

In the meantime the parl^ pursued their route joyfully. 
Haying once taken his resolution, the Master of Bayenswood 
was not of a character to hesitate or pause upon it. He aban- 
doned himself to the pleaaure he felt in Miss Ashton's company, 
and displayed an assiduous gallantry which approached aa 
nearly to gaiety aa the temper of his mind and state of his 
family permitted. The Lord Keeper waa much struck with hia 
depth of observation, and the imusual improyement which he had 
derived from his studies. Of these accompliahments Sir William 
Ashton's profession and habits of society rendered him an ex- 
cellent judge ; and he well knew how to appreciate a quality to 
which he himself was a total stranger — ^the brief and decided 
dauntlessness of the Master of Bavenswood's disposition, who 
seemed equally a stranger to doubt and to fear. In his heart 
the Lord Keeper rejoiced at haying conciliated an adversaiy so 
formidable, while, with a mixture of pleasure and anxiety, he anr 
ticipated the great things his young companion might achieye, 
were the breath of court-favour to fill his sails. 

' What could she desire,* he thoughti his mind always con- 
juring up opposition in the person 3t Lady Ashton to his now 
prevailing wish — 'what could a woman desire in a' match 
more than the sopiting of a very dangerous claim, and the 
alliance of a son-in-law, noble, brave, well-gifted, and highly 
connected; sure to float whenever the tide sets his way; strong, 
exactly where we are weak, in pedigree and in the temper of a 
swordsman f Sure, no reasonable woman would hesitate. But, 

alas 1' Here his argument waa stopped by the consciousness 

that Lady Ashton was not always reasonable, in his sense of the 
word. 'To prefer some dowmsh Merse laird to the gallant 
young nobleman, and to the secure possession of Bavenswood 
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upon tenns of easy oompromiBe— it would be the act of a mad- 
womaii!' 

Thus pondered the Teteran poliddaiiy until they reached 
Bittlebnina House, where it had been provioualy settled they 
were to dine and repose themselyeSi and prosecute their journey 
in the afternoon. 

They were reoeiyed with an excess of hospitality ; and the 
most marked attention was offered to the Master of Ravens- 
wood, in particular, by their noble entertainers. The truth 
was, that Lord Bittlebrains had obtained his peerage by a good 
deal of plausibility, an art of building up a character for wisdom 
upon a very trite style of commonplace eloquence, a steady ob- 
servation d the chiuiges of the times, and the power of render- 
ing certain political services to those who could best reward 
them. His lady and he, not feeling quite easy under their new 
honours, to which use had not adapted their feelings, were very 
desirous to procure the fraternal countenance of those who were 
bom denizens of the regions into which they had been exalted 
from a lower sphere. The extreme attention which they paid 
to the Master of Ravenswood had its usual effect in exalting 
his importance in the eyes of the Lord Keeper, who, although 
he had a reasonable degree of contempt for Lord Bittlebrains's 
general parts, entertained a high opinion of the aouteness of his 
judgment in all matters of self-interest. 

' I wish Lady Ashton had seen this,' was his internal reflec- 
tion ; 'no man knows so weU as Bittlebrains on which side his 
bread is buttered ; and he fawns on the Master like a beggar's 
messan on a cook. And my lady, toC; bringing forward her 
beetle-browed misses to skirl and play upon tibe vii^ginals, as if 
she said, '^ Pick and choose." They are no more comparable to 
Lucy than an owl is to a cygnet, and so they may carry their 
black brows to a farther market.' 

The entertainment being ended, our travellers, who had still 
to measure the longest part of tJieir journey, resumed their 
horses; and after the Lord Keeper, the Master, and the 
domestics had drunk doehr€M<iorroehy or the stirrup-cup, in the 
liquors adapted to their various ranks, the cavalcade resumed 
its progress. 

It was dark by the time they entered the avenue of Ravens- 
wood Castle, a long straight line leading directly to the front of 
the house, flanked with huge elm-trees, which sighed to the 
night-wind, as if they compassionated the heir of tiiieir ancient 
proprietors, who now returned to their shades in the society, 
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and almost in the retinue^ of their new maater. Some 
of the same kind oppreaaed the mind of the Maater himaelf . 
He gnduallj beoame ailent» and dropped a little behind the 
lady, at whoae bridle-rein he had hitherto waited with anch 
devotion. He well reooUeoted the period when, at the aame 
hoiur in the evenings he had accompanied his fttther, as that 
nobleman left^ never again to return to it^ the mansion from 
which he derived his name and title. The extensive front of 
the old castle, on which he remembered having often looked 
back, was then *bb black as mourning weed.' The same front 
now glanced with many lights, some throwiug far forward into 
theiug^tafixed and stationary blase, and othen hunying from 
one window to another, intimating' the bustle and busy prepanir 
tion preceding their arrival, which had been intimated by an 
avant-oourier. The contrast pressed so stronglv upon the 
Master's heart as to awaken some of the sterner feelings with 
which he had been accustomed to regard the new lord of his 
paternal domain, and to impress his countenance with an air of 
severe gravity, when, alighted from his horse, he stood in the 
hall no longer his own, surrounded by the numerous menials of 
its present owner. 

The Lord Keeper, when about to welcome him with the 
cordiality which their late intercourse seemed to render proper, 
became aware of the change, refrained from his purpose, and 
only intimated the ceremony of reception by a deep reverence 
to his guest^ seeming thus delicately to share the fedings which 
predominated on his brow. 

Two upper domestics, bearing each a huge pair of silver 
candlesticks, now marshalled the company into a laige salocxi, 
or withdrawing-room;, where new alterations impressed upon 
Ravenswood the superior wealth of the present inhabitants of 
the castle. The mouldering tapestry, which, in his father's 
time, had half covered the walls of this stately apartment^ and 
half streamed from them in tatters, had given place to a com- 
plete finishing of waioscot^ the cornice of which, as well as the 
frames of the various compartments, were ornamented with 
festoons of flowers and with birds, which, though carved in oak, 
seemed, such was the art of the chisel, actuaJly to swell their 
throats and flutter their wings. Several old f amil v portraits 
of aimed heroes of the house of Ravenswood, together with a 
suit or two of old armour and some military weapons, had 
given place to those of King William and Queen Mtoy, of Sir 
Thomas Hope and Lord Stair, two distinguished Scottish 
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lawyers. The piotores of the Lord Keeper's father and mother 
were also to be seen ; the latter, sour, shrewish, and solemn, in 
her black hood and dose pinners, with a book of devotion in 
her hand ; the former, exhibiting beneath a black silk Geneva 
cowl, or skuU-cap, which sate as dose to the head as if it had 
been shaven, a pinched, peevish, Puritanical set of features, 
terminating in a hungry, reddish, peaked beard, forming on 
the whole a countenance in the expression of which the hypo- 
crite seemed to contend with the miser and the knave, '.^idr 
it istomake room for such scarecrows as these^!ihought Bavens- 
^"^i . ^ tf^m jr ftTi/wfoiii '^rra bceu toru dowu from the walls 
whirh thty emrtndr^ He looked at them again, and, as he 
looked, the recollection of Lucy Ashton, for edie had not entered 
the apartment with them, seemed lesa lively in his imagination. 
There were also two or three Dutch drolleries, as the pictures 
of Ostade and Teniers were then termed, with one good painting 
of the Italian school. There was, besides, a noble full-length 
of the Lord Keeper in his robes of office^ placed beside his lady 
in silk and ermine^ a haughty beauty, bearing in her looks 
all the pride of the house of Douglas, from which she was 
descended. The painter, notwithstanding his skill, overcome 
by the reality, or, perhaps, from a suppressed sense of humoiur, 
had not been able to give the husband on the canvass that air 
of awful rule and right supremacy which indicates the fuU 
poflsession of domestic authority. It was obvious at the first 
glance that, despite mace and gold frogs, the Lord Keeper was 
somewhat henpecked. The floor of this fine saloon was laid 
with rich carpets^ huge fires biased in the double chimneys, and 
ten silver sconces, reflecting with their bright plates the lights 
which they supported, made the whole seem as brilliant as day. 

'Would you choose any refreshment, Masterf said Sir 
William Ashton, not unwilling to break the awkward silence. 

He received no answer, the Master being so busily engaged 
in wAAmg the various changes which had taken place in the 
apartment, that he hardly heard the Lord Keeper address him. 
A repetition of the offer of refreshment^ with the addition, that 
the family meal would be presently ready, compelled his atten- 
tion, and reminded him that he acted a weak, perhaps even a 
ridiculous, part in suffering himself to be overcome by the 
circumstances in which he found himself. He compelled him- 
self, therefore^ to enter into conversation with Sir William 
Ashton, with as much appearance of indifference as he could 
well command. 
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^Touwill not be aarpriaed, Sir William, that I am intereBted 
in the changes you have made for the better in thia apartment. 
In my f ather'a time^ after our misf ortunea compelled him to 
live in retirement^ it waa little uaed, except by me as a play- 
rcx>m;, when the weather would not permit me to go abroad. 
In that receaa waa my little workahop, where I treasured the 
few carpenters' toola which old Caleb procured for me^ and 
taught me how to uae; there, in yonder oomery under that 
hajKlaome ailTer aoonce, I kept my fiahing^roda and hunting 
polea, bowa and arrowa.' 

* I have a young birkie^' aaid the Lord Keepery willing to 
change the tone of the converaation, 'of much the aame turn. 
He ia never happy aave when he ia in the field. I wonder 
he ia not here. Here, Lockhard ; aend William Shaw for Mr. 
Henry. I suppoae he ia, aa usual, tied to Luoy'a apron*string ; 
that foolish girl, Master, draws the whole family after her at 
her pleasure.' 

Even this allusion to his daughter, though artfully thrown 
out, did not recall Rayenswood from Ids own topic 

'We were obliged to leaye^' he said, 'some armour and 
portraits in this apartment; may I ask where they haye been 
removed tol' 

' Why,' answered the Keeper, with some hesitaticxi, ' the 
room was fitted up in our absence, and eedaiU arma iogm is 
the maxim of lawyers, you know : I am afraid it has been here 
somewhat too literally complied with. I hope— I belieye they 
are safe, I am sure I gave orders; may I hope that when 
they are recovered, and put in proper order, you will do me 
the honour to accept them at my luind, as an atonement for 
their accidental derangement t' 

The Master of Ravenswood bowed stiffly, and, with folded 
arms, again resumed his survey of the room. 

Henry, a spoilt boy of fifteen, burst into the room, and ran 
up to his father. ' Think of Lucy, papa ; she has ocHne home 
so cross and so fractious, that she will not go down to the stable 
to see my new pony, that Bob Wilson brought from the Mull 
of Galloway.' 

' I thiuK you were very unreasonable to ask her,' said the 
Keeper. 

' Then you are as cross as she is,' answered the boy ; ' but 
when mamma comes home, she'll claw up both your mittens.' 

' Hush your impertinence, you little forward imp ! ' said his 
father ; ' where is your tutor % ' 
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'Gone to a wedding at Dunbar; I hope hell get a haggis 
to his dinner' ; and he began to sing the old Scotdsh song — 

'There was a haggiB in Dunbar, 

Fal de ral, etc 
Monj better and few waur, 

Fal de ral,' eto. 

' I am much obliged to Mr. Cordeiy for his attentions,' said 
the Lord Keeper ; ' and pray who has had the charge of you 
while I was away, Mr. Henry f ' 

* Norman and Bob Wilson, forbye my own self.' 

' A groom and a gamekeeper, and your own silly self — ^proper 
guardians for a young advocate ! Why, you will nerer know 
any statutes but those against shooting red-deer, killing salmon, 
and ' 

'And speaking of red-game,' said the young scapegrace, 
interrupting his father without scruple or hesitation, ' Norman 
has shot a buck, and I showed the branches to Lucy, and she 
says they have but eight tynes ; and edie says that you killed 
a deer with Lord Bittlebrains's hounds, when you were west 
away, and, do you know, she says it had ten tynes; is it 
true?' 

' It may have had twenty, Henry, for what I know ; but if 
you go to that gentleman, he can tell you all about it. Go 
speak to him, Henry; it is the Master of Rayenswood.' 

While they conversed thus, the father and son were stand- 
ing by the fire ; and the Master, having walked towards the 
upper end of the apartment, stood with lus back towards them, 
apparently engaged in examining one of the paintings. The 
boy ran up to him, and pulled him by the skirt of the coat 
with the freedom of a spoilt child, saying, ' I say, sir, if you 

please to tell me ' but when the Master turned round, and 

Henry saw his face, he became suddenly and totally discon- 
certed ; walked two or three steps backward, and still gazed 
on Ravenswood with an air of fear and wonder, which had 
totally banished from his features their usual expression of 
pert vivacity. 

'Come to me, young gentleman,' said the Master, 'and I 
will tell you all I know about the hunt.' 

'Go to the gentleman, Heniy,' said his father; 'you are 
not used to be so shy.' 

But neither invitation nor exhortation had any effect on the 
boy. On the contrary, he turned round as soon as he had 
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completed his Burvey of the Master, and walking as cautioiuly 
as if he had heen treading upon eggs, he glided back to his 
father, and pressed as close to him as possible. Ravenswood, 
to avoid hearing the dispute betwixt the father and the over- 
indulged boy, thought it most polite to turn his face once 
more towards the pictures, and pay no attention to what they 
said. 

'Why do you not speak to the Master, you little fool?' said 
the Lord Keeper. 

' I am afraid,' said Henry, in a veiy low tone of voice. 

'Afraid, you goose 1' said his fa&er, giving him a slight 
shake by the collar. ' What makes you afraid 1 ' 

* What makes him so like the picture of Sir Malise Ravens- 
wood, then!' said the boy, whispering. 

'What picture, you natural f said his father. ' I used to 
think you only a scapegrace, but I believe you will turn out 
a bom idiot.' 

' I tell you, it is the picture of old Malise of Ravenswood, 
and he is as like it as if he had loupen out of the canvass; 
and it is up in the old baron's hall that the maids launder the 
clothes in ; and it has armour, and not a coat like the gentleman ; 
and he has not a beard and whiskers like the picture ; and it 
has another kind of thing about the throat, and no band-strings 
as he has ; and * 

'And why should not the gentleman belike hb ancestor, you 
silly boy t ' said the Lord Keeper. 

'Ay; but if he is come to chase us all out of the castle,' 
said the boy, 'and has twenty men at his back in disguise; 
and is come to say, with a hollow voice, " I bide my time " ; and 
is to kill you on the hearth as Malise did the o&er man, and 
whose blood is still to be seen !' 

' Hush i nonsense 1 ' said the Lord Keeper, not himself much 
pleased to hear these disagreeable coincidences forced on his 
notice. 'Master, here comes Lockhaid to say supper is served.' 

And, at the same instant, Lucy entered at another door, 
having changed her dress since her return. The exquisite 
feminine beauty of her countenance, now shaded only by a 
profusion of sunny tresses ; the sylph-like form, disencumbered 
of her heavy riding-skirt and manned in asure silk ; the 
of her manner and of her smiL^ clflarpd, wit h a oe l e ri^ ^'which 
surprised {he Master himself, all the gloonjy.aad unlaTOuroblo 
thoughts which had for some time o vo r eloud e d his -fanqy; in. 
those features, so simply sweet, he oovM-tmoajio alliance with 
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the pinched Yinge oL the peak-beaidod, blaok.-cq>ped Puritan, 
or his starched, withered spouse, with the craft expressed in the 
Lord Keepers obunteDance, or the haughtiBess which predomi- 
nated in that of his ladj ; and, whUo he g a ae d o n Lucy Aditon, 
she «eeme$;'fo he aii angel descended <m earth, unallied to the 
coarser mortals among whom she deigs^ed.to dwell £ar. a season. 
Sudi^ the power of oeauty over a youthful and enthusiastic 
lan<^. / '~ 



CHAPTER XIX 

I do too ill in this, 
And mnat not think bnt that a parent's plaint 
Will moye the heavens to poor forth misery 
Upon the head of disobediency. 
Yet reason tells ns, parents are o'erseen, 
When with too strict a rein they do hold in 
Their child's affection, and control that loTe, 
Which the high powers divine inspire them with. 

The Hog hath Ud hit PimrL 

Thb feast of Ravenswood Castle was as remarkable for its pro- 
fusion as that of Wolfs Crag had been for its ill-yeiled penury. 
The Lord Keeper might feel internal pride at the contrast^ but 
he had too much tact to suffer it to appear. On the contraiy, 
he seemed to remember with pleasure what he called ^. 
Balderstone's bachelor's meal, and to be rather disgusted than 
pleased with the display upon his own groaning board. 

' We do these things,' he said, ' because others do them ; but 
I was bred a plain man at my father's frugal table, and I should 
like well would my wife and family permit me to return to my 
sowens and my poor-man-of-mutton.' * 

This was a little overstretched. The Master only answered, 
'That different ranks — I mean,' said he, correcting himself, 
'different degrees of wealth require a different style of house- 
keeping.' 

This diy remark put a stop to further conversation on the 
subject) nor is it necessary to record that which was substituted 
in its place. The evening was spent with freedom, and even 
cordiality ; and Henry had so far overcome his first apprehen- 
sions, that he had settled a party for coursing a stag with the 
representative and living resemblance of grim Sir Malise of 
Ravenswood, called the Revenger. The next morning was the 
appointed time. * It rose upon active sportsmen and successful 
sport. The banquet came in course j and a pressing invitation 

*SeeNote8. 
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to tany yet another da j was given and accepted. This Ravens- 
wood had zeaolved should be the last of his stay ; but he re- 
collected he had not yet visited the ancient and devoted servant 
of his house, Old Alice, and it was but kind to dedicate one 
morning to the gratification of so ancient an adheront. 

To visit Alice, therefore, a day was devoted, and Lucy was 
the Master's guide upon the way. Henry, it is true, accom- 
panied them, and took from their walk the air of a Ute-drtStey 
while, in reality, it was little else, considering the variety of 
circumstances which occurred to prevent the boy from giving 
the least attention to what passed between his companions. 
Now a rook settled on a branch within shot; anon a hare 
crossed their path, and Henxy and his greyhound went astray 
in pursuit of it ; then he had to hold a long conversation with 
the forester, which detained him a while behind his companions ; 
and again he went to examine the earth of a badger, which 
carried him on a good way before them. 

The conversation betwixt the Master and his sister, mean- 
while, took an interesting, and almost a confidential, turn. She 
could not help mentioning her sense of the pain he must feel in 
visiting scenes so well known to him, bearing now an aspect so 
different; and so gently was her sympathy expressed, that 
Bavenswood felt it for a moment as a full requital of all his 
misfortunes. Some such sentiment escaped him, which Lucy 
heard with more of confusion than displeasure ; and she may 
be forgiven the imprudence of listening to such language, con- 
sidering that the situation in which she was placed by her 
father seemed to authorise Bavenswood to use it. Tet she 
made an effort to turn the conversation, and she succeeded ; for 
the Master also had advanced farther than he intended, and his 
conscience had instantly checked him when he fotmd himself on 
the verge of speaking of love to the daughter of Sir William 
Ashton. 

They now approached the hut of Old Alice, which had of late 
been rendered more comfortable, and presented an appearance 
less picturesque, perhaps, but far neater than before. The old 
woman was on her accustomed seat beneath the weeping birch, 
basking, with the listless enjoyment of age and infirmity, in the 
beams of the autumn sun. At the arrival of her visitors she 
turned her head towards them. 'I hear your step. Miss 
Ashton,' she said, ' but the gentleman who attends you is not 
my lord, your father.' 

'And why should you think so, Alice f said Lucy; ' or how 
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18 it poesible for you to judge so aoountelj by the sound of s 
step, on this firm earth, and m the open air V 

* My hearing, my child, haa been uiarpened by my blindness, 
and I can now draw concluaions from the slightest sounds, 
which formerly reached my can as unheeded as they now 
approach yours. Necessity is a stem but an excellent school- 
mistress^ and she that has lost her sight must collect her inform- 
ation from other sources.' 

* Well, you hear a man's step, I grant i V said hoay ; * but 
why, Alice^ may it not be my fttther'sl ' 

*The pace of a^ my loye, is timid and cautiouB: the foot 
takes leave of the earth slowly, and is planted down upon it 
with hesitation ; it is the hasty and determined step of youth 
that I now hear, and — coula I give credit to so strange a 
thought — ^I should say it was the step of a Rayenawood.' 

'Thia is indeed,' said Bayenswood, 'an acuteness of organ 
which I could not haye credited had I not witnessed it. I am 
indeed the Master of Bayenswood, Alice — the son of your old 
master.' 

' Tou 1 ' said the old woman, with almost a scream of sur- 
prise — ' you the Master of Bayenswood — here— in this place, and 
thus accompanied I I cannot belieye it. Let me pass my old 
hand oyer your face, that my touch may bear witness to my ears.' 

The Master sate down beside her on the earthen bank, and 
permitted her to touch his features with her trembling hand. 

' It is indeed I ' she said — ' it is the features as well as the 
yoioe of Bayenswood — the high lines of pride, as well as the 
bold and haughty tone. But what do you here. Master of 
Bayenswood f — ^what do you in your enemy's domain, and in 
company with his diild t^ 

As Old Alice spoke^ ber iaoe kindled, as probably that of an 
ancient feudal vassal might have done in whose presence his 
youthful liege-lord had showed some symptom of degeneratiiig 
frcHu the spirit of his ancestors. 

'The Master of Bayenswood,' said Lucy, who liked not the 
tone of this expostulation, and was desiroua to abridge it» 'is 
upon a visit to my fatiier.' 

' Indeed I ' said the old blind woman, in an accent of surprise* 

' I knew,' continued Lucy, ' I should do him a pleasure by 
conducting him to your cottage.' 

'Where, to say the truth, Alice,' said Bayenswood, 'I 
expected a more cordial reception.' 

'It is most wonderful ! ' said the old woman, muttering to 
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hendf ; ^but the ways of Heaven are not like our ways, and 
its juc^moite are brought about by means far beyond our 
fathoming. Hearken, young man,' she said ; ' your fatiiers were 
implacable, but they were honourable, foes; they sought not to 
ruin their enemies under the mask of hospitality. What have 
you to do with Lucy Ashton 1 why should your steps move in 
the same footpath with hersf why should your voice sound in 
the same chord and time with those of Sir William Ashton's 
daughter! Young man, he who aims at revenge by dishonour- 
able means * 

'Be silent^ woman!* said Bavenswood, stemly; 'is it the 
devil that prompts your voice! Know that this young lady has 
not on earth a friend who would venture farther to save her 
from injury or from insult.' 

'And is it even so!' said the old woman, in an altered but 
melancholy tone, ^ then God help you both I ' 

'Amen i AUce/ said Lucy, who had not oonqxrehended the 
import of what the blind woman had hinted, 'and send you 
your senses, Alice, find your good-humour. If you hold this 
mysterious language^ instead of welcoming your friends, they 
will think of you as other people do.' 

'And how do other people think !' said Bavenswood, for he 
also began to believe the old woman spoke with incoherence. 

'They think,' said Henry Ashton, who came up at that 
moment^ and whispered into Bavenswood's ear, ' that she is a 
witch, that should have been burned with them that suffered 
at Haddington.' 

'What is that you say!' said Alice, turning towards the boy, 
her sightless visage influned with passion ; ' tiiat I am a witch, 
and ought to have suffered with the helpless old wretches who 
were murdered at Haddington ! ' 

'Hear to that now,' again whispered Henry, 'and me 
whispering lower than a wi»n cheeps ! ' 

'If the usurer, and the oppressor, find the grinder of the 
poor man's face, and the remover of Ancient landmarks, and 
the subverter of ancient housei^ were at the .same stake with 
me, I could say, "light the fire, in-Qod's name !"' 

' This is dreadful,' said Lucy ; ' I have never seen the poor 
deserted woman in this state of mind; but age and poverty can 
ill bear reproach. Come, Heniy, we will leave her for the 
present ; she wishes to speak with the Master alone. We will 
walk homeward, and rest us,' she added, looking at Bavenswood, 
' by the Mennaiden's Well' 
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'And Alice/ said the boy, 'if you know of any hare that 
oomes through among the deer, and makes them drop their 
calves out of season, you may tell her, with my compliments to 
command, that if Norman has not got a silver bullet ready for 
her. 111 lend him one of my doublet-buttons on purpose.' 

AUoe made no answer tUl she was aware that the sister and 
brother were out of hearing. She then said to Bavenswood, 
'And you, too, are angry with me for my love? It is just that 
strangers should be offended, but you, too, are angry ! ' 

'I am not angry, Alice,' said the Master, 'only surprised 
that you, whose good sense I have heard so often praised, iJiould 
give way to offensive and unfounded suspicions.' 

'Offensive!' said Alice. 'Ay, truth is ever offensive; but» 
surely, not unfounded.' 

' I tell you, dame^ most groundless,' replied Bavenswood. 

' Then the world has changed its wont^ and the Ravenswoods 
their hereditary temper, and the eyes of Old Alice's understand- 
ing are yet more blind than those of her countenance. When 
did a Ravenswood seek the house of his enemy but with the 
purpose of revenge 1 and hither are you come, Edgar Ravens- 
wood, either in fatal anger or in still more fatal love.' 

' In neither,' said Ravenswood, ' I give you mine honour — I 
mean, I assure you.' 

Alice could not see his blushing cheek, but she noticed his 
hesitation, and that he retracted the pledge which he seemed 
at first disposed to attach to his denial. 

' It is so, then,' she said, ' and therefore she is to tarry by 
the Mermaiden's Well 1 Often has it been called a place fatal 
to the race of Ravenswood— often has it proved so ; but never 
was it likely to verify old sayings as much as on this day.' 

'You drive me to madness, Alice,' said Ravenswood; 'you 
are more silly and more superstitious than old Balderstone. 
Are you such a wretched Christian as to suppose I would in the 
present day levy war against the Ashton family, as was the 
sanguinary custom in elder times 1 or do you suppose me so 
foolish, that I cannot walk by a yoimg lady's side without 
plunging headlong in love with hert' 

' My thoughts,' replied Alice, ' are my own ; and if my mortal 
sight is dosed to objects present with me, it may be I can look 
with more steadiness into future events. Are you prepared to 
sit lowest at the board which was once your fathePs own, un- 
willingly, as a connexion and ally of his proud successor t Are 
you r^y to live on his bounty ; to follow him in the bye-paths 
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of intrigae and ohioane^ which none can better point oat to 
you ; to gnaw the bonea of his prey when he has aeyoured the 
8ub«Aanoe t Can you say as Sir William Ashton says, think as 
he thinks, vote as he Totes, and call your fathePs murderer 
your wondiipful father-in-law and reveied patron 1 Master of 
Bayenswoodf I am the eldest servantof your house, and I would 
rather see you shrouded and coffined I ' 

The tumult in Bayanswood's mind was uncommonly great ; 
she struck upon and awakened a chord which he had for some 
tune suocesflfully silenced. He strode backwards and forwards 
through the little garden with a hasty pace; and at length 
checking himself, and stopping right opposite to Alice, he ex- 
claimed, ' Woman i on the yexge of the graye, dare you uige 
the son of your master to blood and to reyenge 1 ' | 

'God forbid 1' said Alice, solemnly; 'and therefore I would 1 
haye you depart these fatal bounds, where your loye, as well as | 
your hatred, threatens sure mischief, or at least disgrace, both I 
to yourself and others. I would shield, were it in the power of t 
this withered hand, the Ashtons from you, and you from them, I 
and both from their own passiontu You can have nothing — | 
ought to haye nothing, in common with them. Begone from j 
among them ; and if Qod has destined yengeance on the op- / 
pressor's house, do not you be the instrument.' 

< I wOl think on what you haye said, Alice,' said Bayenswood, 
more composedly. ' I belieye you mean truly and faithfully by 
me, but you uige the freedom of an ancient domestic somewhat 
too far. But farewell ; and if Heayen afford me better means, 
I will not fiul to contribute to your comfort.' 

He attempted to put a piece of gold into her hand, which 
she refused to receiye ; and, in the slight struggle attending his 
wish to force it upon her, it dropped to the earth. 

' Let it remain an instant on tiie ground,' said Alice, as the 
Master stooped to raise it; 'and belieye me^ that piece of gold 
is an emblem of her whom you loye; she is as precious, I grant, 
but you must stoop eyen to abasement before you can win her. 
For me, I haye as Uttle to do with gold as with earthly passions; 
and the best news that the world has in store for me is, that 
Edgar Bayenswood is an hundred miles distant from the seat of 
his ancestors, with the determination neyer again to behold it.' 

' Alice,' said the Master, who began to think this earnestness 
had some more secret cause than arose from anything that the 
blind woman could haye gathered from this casual visit, 'I 
have heard you praised by my mother for your sense, acuteness, 

viii la 
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and fidelity ; jou are no fool to start at shadows, or to dread 
old superstitious saws, like Caleb Balderstone ; tell me distinctij 
where my dan^'er lies, if you are aware of any which is tending 
towards me. If I know myself, I am free from all sudh views 
respecting Miss Ashton as you impute to me. I have neceo- 
saiy business to settle with Sir WilUam ; that ananged, I shall 
depart, and with as little wish, as you may easily belieye^ to 
return to a place full of melancholy subjects of reflection, as 
you have to see me here.' 

Alice bent her sightless eyes on the ground, and was for 
some time plimged in deep meditation. 'I will speak the 
truth,' she said at length, raising up her head — 'I will tell 
you the source of my apprehensions, whether my candour be 
for good or for eviL Lucy Ashton loves you. Lord of 
Ravenswood ! ' 

' It is impossible,' said the ACaster. 

' A thousand circumstances have proved it to me,' replied 
the blind woman. * Her thoughts have turned on no one else 
since you saved her from death, and that my experienced 
judgment has won from her own conversation. Having told 
you this — ^if you are indeed a gentleman and your father's son — 
; you will make it a motive for flying from her presence. Her 
passion will die like a lamp for want of that the flame should 
■ feed upon ; but, if you remain here, her destruction, or yours, 
or that of both, will be the inevitable consequence of her 
misplaced attachment. I tell you this secret imwillingly, but 
it could not have been hid long from your own observation, 
and it is better you learn it from mine. Depart, Master of 
Bavenswood; you have my secret. If you remain an hour 
under Sir William Ashton's roof without the resolution to 
marry his daughter, you are a villain ; if with the purpose of 
allying yourself with him, you are an infatuated and pre- 
destined fool.' 

So saying, the old blind woman arose, assumed her stafi^, 
and, tottering to her hut^ entered it and dosed the door, 
leaving Bavenswood to his own reflections. 
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CHAPTER XX 

LoTelier in her own retired abode 

. . . than Naiad by the side 

Of Grecian brook->or liiuly of the Mere 

Lone sitting by the shozee of old romance. 

Thb meditations of Baveziswood were of a veiy mixed com- 
pleiion. He saw himself at once in the yeiy cUlemma which 
he had for some time felt appiehensive he might be placed in. 
The pleasure he felt in Lucy's company had indeed approached 
to fascination, yet it had never altogether surmounted his 
internal reluctance to wed with the daughter of his father's 
foe; and even in forgiving Sir William Ashton the injuries 
which his &mily had received, and giving him credit for the 
kind intentions he professed to entertain, he could not bring 
himself to contempkite as possible an alliance betwixt their 
houses. Still, he felt that Alice spoke truth, and that his 
honour now required he should take an instant leave of 
Bavenswood Castle, or become a suitor of Lucy Ashton. The 
possibility of being rejected, too^ should he make advances to 
her -wealihj and powerful father — to sue for the hand of an 
Ashton and be refused — ^this were a consummation too dis- 
graceful. 'I wish her well,' he said to himself, 'and for her 
sake I forgive the injuries her father has done to my house ; 
but I will never — no^ never see her more ! ^ 

With one bitter pang he adopted this resolution, just as he 
oame to where two paths parted : the one to the Mermaiden's 
Fountain, where he knew Lucy waited him, the other leading 
to the castle by another and more circuitous road. He paused 
an instant when about to take the latter path, thinking what 
apology he should make for conduct whidi must needs seem 
extraordinary, and had just muttered to himself, 'Sudden 
news from Edinbuigh — any pretext will serve; only let me 
dally no longer here,' when young Henxy came flying up to 
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him, half out of breath — ' Master, Master, you must give Lucy 
your arm back to the casUe, for I cannot give her mine ; for 
!korman is waiting for me, and I am to go with him to znake 
his ring-walk, and I would not stay away for a gold Jacobus ; 
and Lucy is afraid to walk home alone, though all the wild 
nowt have been shot, and so you must come away directly.' 

Betwixt two scales equally loaded, a feather's weight will 
turn the scale. ' It is impossible for me to leave the young 
lady in the wood alone,' said Bavenswood ; ' to see her once 
more can be of little consequence, after the frequent meetings 
we have had. I ought) too, in courtesy, to apprise her of my 
intention to quit the castle.' 

And having thus satisfied himself that he was taking not 
only a wise, but an absolutely necessary, step, he took the path 
to the fatal fountain. Henry no sooner saw him on the way 
to join his sister than he was off like lightning in another 
direction, to enjoy the society of the forester in their congenial 
pursuits. Bavenswood, not allowing himself to give a second 
thought to the propriely of his own conduct, walked with a 
quick step towards the stream, where he found Lucy seated 
alone by the ruin. 

She sate upon one of the disjointed stones of the ancient 
fountain, and seemed to watch the progress of its current, as it 
bubbled forth to daylight, in gay and sparkling profusion, from 
under the shadow of the ribbiBd and darksome vault, with 
which veneration, or perhaps remorse, had canopied its source. 
To a superstitious eye, Lucy Ashton, folded in her plaided 
mantle, with her long hair, escaping partly from the snood and 
falling upon her silver nedE, might have suggested the idea of 
the murdered Nymph of the Fountain. But Bavenswood only 
saw a female exquisitely beauliful, and rendered yet more so 
in his «yes — ^how oould it be otherwise 1 — ^by the consciousness 
that she had placed her affections on him. As he gazed on her, 
he felt his fixed resolution melting like wax in the sun, and 
hastened, therefore, from his conceahnent in the neighbouring 
thicket. She saluted him, but did not -arise from the stone on 
which she was seated. 

'My madcap brother,' she said, 'has left me, but I expect 
him back in a few minutes; for, fortunately, as anything 
pleases him for a minute, nothing has charms for him much 
longer.' 

Bavenswood did not feel the power of informing Lucy that 
her brother meditated a distant excursion, and would not 
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return in haste. He sate himself down on the giafis, at some 
little distance from Miss Ashton, and both were silent for a 
short space. ' 

' I like this spot,' said Lucy at length, as if she had found 
the silence embanassing ; ' the bubbling murmur of the clear 
fountain, the waving of the trees, the profusion of grass and 
wild-flowers that rise among the ruins, make it like a scene in 
romance. I think, too, I have heard it is a spot connected with 
the legendary lore which I love so well.' 

'It has bden thought,' answered Bavenswood, 'a fatal spot 
to my family ; and I have some reason to tenn it so, for it was 
here I first saw Miss Ashton ; and it is here I must take my 
leave of her for ever.' 

The blood, which the first part of this speech called mto 
Lucy's cheeky was speedily expelled by its conclusion. 

* To take leave of us, Master 1 ' she exclaimed ; * what can 
have happened to hurry you away) I know Alice hates — I 
mean dislikes my father ; and I hardly understood her humour 
to-day, it was so mysterious. But I am certain my father is 
sincerely grateful for the high service you rendered us. Let 
me hope tiiat, having won your friendship hardly, we shall not 
lose it lightly.' 

' Lose it. Miss Ashton ! ' said the Master of Bavenswood. 
* No ; wherever my fortune calls me — ^whatever she inflicts upon 
me — it is your friend — ^your sincere friend, who acts or suffers. 
But there is a fate on me, and I must go, or I shall add the 
ruin of others to my own.' 

'Yet do not go from us, Master,' said Lucy; and she laid her 
hand, in all simplicity and kindness, upon the skirt of his cloak, 
as if to detun him. 'You shall not part from us. My father 
Is powerful, he has friends that are more so than himself ; do 
not go till vou see what his gratitude will do for you. BeUeve 
me, he is already labouring in your behalf with the council.' 

' It may be so,' said the Master, proudly; ' yet it is not to your 
father, Miss Ashton, but to my own exertions, that I ought to 
owe success m the career on which I am about to enter. My 
preparations are already made — a sword and a cloak, and a bold 
heart and a determined hand.' 

Lucy covered her face with her hands, and the tears, in spite 
of her, forced their way between her fingers. 

'Foigive me,' said Bavenswood, tfddng her right hand, 
which, alter slight resistance, she yielded to him, still continu- 
ing to shade her face with the left — ' I am too rude — ^too rough 
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— ^too intrBotable to deal with any being bo soft and gentle as 
you are. Foiget that bo stem a yision has ciosBed your path 
of life j and let me pursue mine, sure that I can meet with no 
worse misfortune after the moment it diTides me from your side.' 

Lucy wept on, but her tears were less bitter. Each attempt 
which the Master made to explain his puipoBe of departure only 
proved a new evidence of his desire to stay ; until, at length, 
instead of bidding her ferewell, he gave his faith to her for ever, 
and received her troth in return. The whole passed so suddenly, 
and arose so much out of the immediate impulBe of the moment, 
that ere the Master of Bavenswood could reflect upon the con- 
sequences of the step which he had taken, their lips, as well aa 
their hands, had pledged the sincerity of their affection. 

* And now,' he said, after a moment's consideration, ' it is fit 
I should speak to Sir William Ashton ; he must know of our 
engagement. Bavenswood must not seem to dwell under his 
roof to solicit clandestinely the affeodona of his daughter.' 

'Tou would not speak to my father on the subject)' said 
Lucy, doubtingly ; and then added more warmly, * do not — 
do notl Let your lot in life be determined — ^your station 
and purpose ascertained, before you address my father. I am 
sure he loves you — I think he will consent; but then my 
mother ! ' 

She paused, ashamed to express the doubt she felt how far 
her father dared to form any positive resolution on this most 
important subject without the consent of his lady. 

< Your moUier, my Lucy ! ' replied Bavenswood. ' She is of 
the house of Douglas, a house tluit has intermarried with mine 
even when its glory and power were at the highest; what 
could your mother object to my alliance)' 

' I did not say object,' said Lucy ; * but she is jealous of her 
rights, and may claim a mother's title to be consulted in the 
first instance.' 

' Be it so^' replied Bavenswood. * London is distant, but a 
letter will reach it and receive an answer within a fortnight; 
I will not press on the Lord Keeper for an instant reply to my 
proposal.' 

'But»' hesitated Lucy, 'were it not better to wait — ^to wait 
a few weeks f Were my mother to see you — to know you, I 
am sure she would approve ; but you are unacquainted person- 
ally, and the ancient feud between the families * 

Bavenswood fixed upon her his keen dark eyes, as if he was 
desirous of penetrating into her very soul. 
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^lioffyy* he said, 'I have Baorifioed to you projects of 
vengeanoe long nuned, and sworn to with ceremonies little 
better than heathen — ^I sacrificed them to your image, ere I 
knew the worth which it represented. In the evening which 
sacceeded my poor father's funenJ, I cut a lock from my hair, 
and, as it consumed in the fire, I swore that my rage and re- 
Tonge should pursue his enemies, until they shiivelled before 
me like that acorohed-up symbol of annihilation.' 

* It was a deadly sin,' said Lucy, turning pale, ' to make a 
TOW SO fataL' 

*I acknowledge it,' said Ravenswood, 'and it had been a 
worse crime to keep it. It was for your sake that I abjured 
these purposes of yengeance, though I scarce knew that such 
was the argument by which I was conquered, until I saw you 
once more, and became conscious of the influence you possessed 
oyer me.' 

'And why do you now,' said Lucy, 'recall sentiments so 
terrible — sentiments so inconsistent with those you profess for 
me — ^with those your importunity has prevailed on me to 
acknowledge f 

'Because,' said her lover, 'I would impress on you the price 
at which I have bought your love — the right I have to expect 
your constancy. I say not that I have bartered for it the 
Lcmour of my house, its last remaining possession ; but though 
I say it not» and think it not^ I cannot conceal from myself that 
the world may do both.' 

'If such are your sentiments,' said Lucy, 'you have played 
a cruel game with me. But it is not too late to give it over : 
take back the faith and troth which you could not plight to me 
without suffering abatement of honour — let what is passed be 
as if it had not been — ^f oiget me ; I will endeavour to forget 
myself.' 

' You do me injustice,' said the Master of Ravenswood — ' by 
all I hold true and honourable, you do me the extremity of 
injustice; if I mentioned the price at which I have bought 
your love, it is only to show how much I prize it, to bind our 
engagement by a still firmer tie, and to show, by what I have 
done to attain this station in your regard, how much I must 
suffer should you ever break your faith.' 

'And why, Bavenswood,' answered Lucy, 'should you think 
that possible t Why should you urge me with even the mention 
of infidelity Y Is it because I ask you to delay applying to my 
father for a little space of timet Bind me by what vows you 
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please; if tows aie nnneeeiMMy to secure oonstancy, thej may 
yet prevent suspioioiL' 

Ravenswood pleaded, apologised, and even kneeled, to ap- 
pease her displeasure ; and Lucy, as placable as she was single- 
hearted, readily fargaye the offence which his doubts had 
implied. The dispute thus agitated, however, ended by the 
lovers going through an emblematic ceremony of their troth- 
plight» of which the vulgar still preserve some traces. They 
br^e betwixt them the thin broad-piece of gold which Alice 
had refused to receive from Ravenswolod. 

'And never shall this leave my bosom,' said Luoy, as she hung 
the piece of gold round her neck, and concealed it with her 
hani&erohief, ' until you, Edgar Bavenswood, ask me to resign 
it to you ; and, while I wear it, never shall that heart acknow- 
ledge another love than yours.' 

With like protestations, Bavenswood placed his portion of 
the coin opposite to his heart And now, at length, it struck 
them that time had hurried fast on during this interview, 
and their absence at the castie would be subject of remark, if 
not of alarm. As they arose to leave the fountain which had 
been witness of their mutual engagement, an arrow whistied 
through the air, and struck a raven perched on the sere brandi 
of an old oak, near to where they had been seated. The Inrd 
fluttered a few yards and dropped at the feet of Lucy, whose 
dress was staineid with some spots of its blood. 

Miss Ashton was much alarmed, and Bavenswood, surprised 
and angry, looked everywhere for the marksman, who had 
given them a proof of his skill as littie expected as desired. 
He was not long of discovering himself, bemg no other than 
Henry Ashton, who came running up with a crossbow in his 
hand. 

' I knew I should startie you,' he said ; ' and do you know, 
you looked so busy that I hoped it would have fallen souse on 
your heads before you were aware of it What was the Master 
saying to you, Luoy t ' 

' I was telling your sister what an idle lad you were, keeping 
us waiting here for you so long,' said Bavenswood, to save Lucy's 
confusion. 

'Waiting for me 1 Why, I told you to see Lucy home, and 
that I was to go to make the ring-walk with old Norman in the 
Hayberry thidcet^ and you may be sure that would take a good 
hour, and we have all the deerns marks and furnishes got^ while 
you were sitting here with Lucy, like a lasy loon.' 
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'Well, wellf Mr. Heniy/ said Bavenswood; ^but let us see 
how you will answer to me for kilUng the raven. Do you know, 
the ravens are all under the protection of the Lords of Bavens- 
wood, and to kill one in their presence is such bad luck that 
it deserves the stab t ' 

' And that's what Norman said,' replied the boy ; ' he came 
as far with me as within a flight-shot of you, and he said he 
never saw a raven sit still so near living folk, and he wished it 
might be for good luck, for the raven is one of the wildest 
biids that flies, unless it be a tame one ; and so I crept on and 
on, till I was within threescore yards of him, and uien whis 
went the bolt^ and there he lies, faith ! Was it not well shot t 
and, I daresay, I have not shot in a crossbow — ^not ten times, 
maybe.' 

'Admirably shot, indeed,' said Bavenswood; 'and you will 
be a fine marksman if you practise hard.' 

'And that's what Norman says,' answered the boy; 'but I 
am sure it is not my fault if I do not practise enough ; for, of 
free will, I would do little else, only my father and tutor are 
angry sometunes, and only Miss Lucy tiiere gives herself airs 
about my being busy, for all she can sit idle by a well-side the 
whole day, when she has a handsome young gentleman to prate 
with. I have known her do so twenty times, if you will be- 
lieve me.' 

The boy looked at his sister as he spoke, and, in the midst 
of his mischievous chatter, had the sense to see that he was 
really inflicting pain upon her, though without being able to 
comprehend the cause or the amount. 

* Ck>me now, Lucy,' he said, ' don't greet ; and if I have said 
anythmg beside the nuirk, I'll deny it again ; and what does 
the Master of Bavenswood care if you had a hundred sweet- 
hearts t so ne'er put finger in your eye about it.' 

The Master of Bavenswood was, for the moment^ scarce 
satisfied with what he heard; yet his good sense naturally 
r^arded it as the chatter of a spoilt boy, who strove to mortify 
his sister in the point which seemed most accessible for the 
time. But, although of a temper equally slow in receiving 
impressions and obstinate in retaining them, the prattle of 
Heniy served to nourish in his mind some vague suspicion 
that his present engagement might only end in his being 
exposed, like a conquers! enemy in a Boman triumph, a captive 
attendant on the car of a victor who meditated oaih' the satiating 
his pride at the expense of the vanquished. There was, we 
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repeat it, no real ground whatever for such an apprehension, 
nor oould he be said Berionsly to entertain such for a moment 
Indeed, it was impossible to look at the clear blue eye of Lucy 
Ashton, and entertain the slightest permanent doubt oonoeming 
the sincerity of her disposition. Still, however, conscious pride 
and conscious poverty combined to render a mind suspicious 
which, in more fortunate circumstances, would have been a 
stranger to that as well as to every other meanness. 

They reached the castle, where Sir William Ashton, who had 
been alanned by the length of their stay, met them in the 
hall. 

' Had Lucy,' he said, ' been in any other company than that 
of one who had shown he had so complete power of protecting 
her, he confessed he should have been very uneasy, and would 
have despatched persons in quest of them. But, in tiie company 
of the Master of Bavenswood, he knew his daughter had nothing 
to dread.' 

Lucy commenced some apology for their long delay, but, 
consciencoHstruck, became confused as she proceeded ; and when 
Bavenswood, coming to her assistance, endeavoured to render 
the explanation complete and satisfactory, he only involved 
himself in the same disorder, like one who, endeavouring to 
extricate his companion from a slough, entangles himself in the 
same tenacious swamp. It cannot be supposed that the con- 
fusion of the two youthful lovers escaped the observation of the 
subtle lawyer, accustomed, by habit and profession, to trace 
human nature through aU her windings. But it was n($t his 
present policy to take any notice of what he observed. He 
desired to hold the Master of Bavenswood bound, but wished 
that he himself should remain free ; and it did not occur to 
him that his plan might be defeated by Lucy's returning the 
passion which he hoped she might inspire. If she should adopt 
some romantic f eelix^ towards Bavenswood, in which circum- 
stances, or the positive and absolute opposition of Lady Ashton, 
might render it unadvisable to indulge her, the Lord Keeper 
conceived they might be easily superseded and annulled by a 
journey to Edinbuigh, or even to Ixmdon, a new set of Brussels 
lace, and the soft whispers of half a dozen lovers, anxious to 
replace him whom it was convenient she should renounce. This 
was his provision for the worst view of the case. But, accord- 
ing to its more probable issue, any passing fovour she might 
entertain for the Master of Bavenswood might require encourage- 
ment rather than repression. 
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This seemed the more likely, as he had that verf morning 
sinoe their departure from the castle, received a letter, the 
contents of which he hastened to oommonicate to Bavenswood. 
A foot-post had arrived with a packet to the Lord Keeper from 
that friend whom we have already mentioned, who was labour- 
ing hard underhand to consolidate a band of patriots, at the 
head of whom stood Sir William's greatest terror, the active and 

ambitious Marquis of A . The success of this convenient 

friend had been such, that he had obtained from Sir William, 
not indeed a directly favourable answer, but certainly a most 
patient hearing. This he had reported to his principal, who 
had replied by the ancient French adage, ' ChdUcm qui parley 
et femme qui icouie^ Vim et Vautre va m rendreJ A statesman 
who hears you propose a change of measures without reply 
was, according to the Marquis's opinion, in the situation of the 
fortress which parleys and the lady who listens, and he resolved 
to press the siege of the Lord Keeper. 

The packet) therefore, contained a letter from his friend and 
ally, and another from himself, to the Lord Keeper, frankly 
offering an unceremonious visit. They were crossing the countiy 
to go to the southward j the roads were indifferent; the ac- 
commodation of the inns as exeorable as possible; the Lord 
Keeper had been long acquainted intimately with one of his 
correspondents, and, though more slightly known to the 
Marquis, had yet enough of his lordship's acquaintance to 
render the visit sufBciently natural, and to shut the mouths 
of those who might be disposed to impute it to a political 
intrigue. He instantly accepted the offered visits determined, 
however, that he would not pledge himself an inch farther 
for the furtherance of their views than reaton (by which he 
meant his own self-interest) should plainly point out to him 
as proper. 

Two circumstances particularly delighted him — the presence 
of Bavenswood, and the absence of his own lady. By having 
the former under his roof, he conceived he might be able to 
quash all such hazardous and hostile proceedings as he might 
otherwise have been engaged in, under the patronage of the 
Marquis ; and Lucy, he foresaw, would make, for his immediate 
purpose of delay and procrastination, a much better mistress of 
his famOy than her mother, who would, he was sure, in some 
shape or other, contrive to disconcert his political schemes by 
her proud and implacable temper. 

His anxious solicitations that the Master would stay to re- 
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oeiye his kinwinan, were, of eouraoi readily oomplied with, sinoe 
the dcUwreiuemiaU which had taken phioe at the Mennaiden'a 
Fountain had removed all wish for sudden departure. Lucy 
and Lockhard had, therefore, orders to provide idl things neces- 
sary in their different departments, for receiving the expected 
guests with a pomp and display of luxmy very uncommcm in 
Scotland at that remote period. 



CHAPTER XXI 

MaraU, Sir, €he man of lionour's oomo^ 
Newly alij^ted 

OwrreadL In without leply, 
And do as I oommaad. . . . 
Is the loud miuio I gaye order for 
Ready to receiye him f 

yew Way to pay Old DeUs, 

Sib WiUiiAH Ashtok, although a man of Bensei legal informa- 
tion, and great practical knowledge of the world, had yet some 
points of character which corresponded better with the timidity 
of hia disposition and the supple arts by which he had risen in 
the world^ than to the degree of -eminence which he had at- 
tained ; as they tended to show an original mediocrity of under- 
standing, however highly it had been cultivated, and a native 
meanness of disposition, however carefully veiled. He loved the 
oetentatiouB display of his wealth, less as a man to whom habit 
has made it necessary, than as one to whom it is stOl delightful 
from its novelty* The most trivial details did not escape him ; 
and Lucy soon learned to watch the flush of soom which crossed 
Bavenswood's cheek, when he heard her father gravely arguing 
with Lockhard, nay, even with the old housekeeper, upon cir^ 
cumstances which, in families of rank, are left uncuied for, 
because it is supposed impossible they can be neglected. 

' I could pardon Sir William,' said Ravenswood, one evening 
after he had left the room, 'some general anxiety upon this 
occasion, for the Marquis's visit is an honour, and should be 
received as such; but I am worn out by these miserable minuti» 
of the buttery, and the larder, and the very ben-ooop— they 
drive me beyond my patience; I would rather endure the 
poverty of Wolfs Crag than be ptatered with the wealth of 
Ravenswood Castle.' 

'And yet,' said Lucy, 'it was by attention to these minutise 
that my father acquired the property ' 
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< Which my anoeston sold for lack of it,' replied Ravena- 
wood. ' Be it ao ; a porter still bears but a burden, though the 
burden be of gold.' 

Lucy sighed ; she peroeived too plainly that her loyer held 
in scorn the manners and habits of a father to whom she had 
long looked up as her best and most partial friend, whose fond- 
ness had often consoled her for her mother's contemptuous 
harshness. 

The lovers soon discoyered that they differed upon other 
and no less important topics. Religion, the mother of peace, 
was, in those days of discord, so much misconstrued and mis- 
taken, that her rules and forms were the subject of the most 
opposite opinions and the most hostile animosities. The Lord 
Keeper, being a Whig, was, of course, a Presbyterian, and had 
found it convenient, at different periods, to express greater zeal 
for the kirk than perhaps he really felt. His family, equally 
of course, were trained under the same institution. Bavens> 
wood, as we know, was a High Churchman, or Episcopalian, 
and frequently objected to Lucy the fanaticism of some of her 
own communion, while she intimated, rather than expressed, 
horror at the latitudinarian principles which she had been 
taught to think connected with the prelatical form of church 
government. 

Thus, although their mutual affection seemed to increase 
rather than to be diminished as their chaiacters opened more 
fully on each other, the feelings of each were mingled with 
some less agreeable ingredients. Lucy felt a secret awe, amid 
all her affection for Bavenswood. His soul was of an higher, 
prouder character than those with whom she had hit£erto 
mixed in intercourse ; his ideas were more fierce and free ; and 
he contemned many of the opinions which had been inculcated 
upon her as chiefly demanding her veneration. On the other 
hand, Bavenswood saw in Lucy a soft and flexible character, 
which, in his eyes at least, seemed too susceptible of being 
moulded to any form by those with whom she lived. He felt 
that his own temper required a partner of a more independent 
spirit, who could set sail with him on his course of life, resolved 
as himself to dare indifferently the storm and the favouring 
breeze. But Lucy was so beautiful, so devoutly attached to 
him, of a temper so exquisitely soft and kind, that, while he 
could have wished it were possible to inspire her with a greater 
degree of firmness and resolution, and while he sometimes be- 
came impatient of the extreme fear which she expressed of their 
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attadhment being prematurely disooYered, he felt that the soft- 
ness of a mind, amounting almost to feebleness, rendered her 
eyen dearer to him, as a being who had Yoluntarily dung to him 
for pro^tion, and made him the arbiter of her fate for weal or 
woe. VjBEis feelings towards her at such moments were those 
whic^haye been since so beautifully expressed by our immortal 
Joanna Baillie : 

Thoa sweetest thiI^^ 
Thftt e'er did fix its lightly-fibrra sprats 
To the rode rock, ah 1 wouldst thoa cimg to me f 
Boogh and storm-worn I am ; yet love me as 
Thou troly dost, I will love thee acain 
With true and honest heart, thonm all tinmeet \ 

To be the mate of such sweet genueness. \ 

ThuB the yery points in which they differed seemed, in 
some measure, to ensure the continuance of their mutual affec- 
tion. If, indeed, they had so fully appreciated each other's 
character before the burst of passion in which they hastily | 
pledged their faith to each other, Lucy might haye feared I 
Kayenswood too much eyer to haye loyed him, and he might f 
haye construed her softness and docile temper as imbecility, / 
rendering her unworthy of his regard. But tJiey stood pledged 
to each other ; and Lucy only feared that her loyer's pride might 
one day teach him to regret his attachment ; Bayenswood, t£at 
a mind so ductlLe as Lucy's might, in absence or difficulties, be 
induced, by the entreaties or influence of those around her, to 
renounce the engagement she had formed. 

< Do not fear it,' said Lucy, when upon one occasion a hint of 
such suspicion escaped her loyer ; ' the mirrors which receiye the 
reflection of all succeesiye objects are fnuned of hard materials 
like glass or steel ; the softer substances, when they receiye an 
impression, retain it undefaced.' 

^Thia is poetry, Lucy,' said Bayenswood; 'and in poetry 
there is always falku^, and sometimes fiction.' 

'Belieye me, then, once more, in honest prose,' said Lucy, 
* that, though I will neyer wed man without the consent of my 
parents, yet neither force nor peisuasion shall dispose of my 
hand till you renounce the right I haye giyen you to it.' 

The loyers had ample time for such explanations. Henry 
was now more seldom their companion, being either a most 
unwilling attendant upon the lessons of his tutor, or a forward 
yolunteer under the instructions of the foresters or grooms. 
As for the Keeper, his mornings were spent in his study, main- 
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taining oorreqxmdenoes of all kinds, and balanomg in his 
anxious mind the yarious intelligence which he collected from 
every quarter oonoeming the expected change of Scottish politics, 
and the probable strength of the parties who were about to 
struggle for power. At other times he busied himself about 
arranging, and countermanding, and then again arranging, the 
preparations which he judged necessary for the reception of the 

Marquis of A ^ whose arrival had been twice delayed by 

some necessary cause of detention. 

In the midst of all these yarious ayocations, political and 
domestic^ he seemed not to observe how much his daughter and 
hlB guest were thrown into each other's society, and was oen- 
sured by many of his neighbours, according to the fashion of 
neighbours in all countries, for suffering such an intimate con- 
nexion to take place betwixt two young persons. The only 
natural explanation was, that he designed them for each other ; 
while, in truth, his only motive was to temporise and procras- 
tinate imtil he should discover the real extent of the interest 
which the Marquis took in Bavenswood's affidrs, and the power 
which he was likely to possess of advancing them. UntU these 
points should be made both clear and manifest, the Lord Keeper 
resolved that he would do nothing to commit himself, either in 
one shape or other ; and, like many cunning persons, he oveiv 
reached himself deplorably. 

t > Amongst those who had been disposed to censure, with the 
greatest severity, the conduct of Sir William AAton, in per- 
mitting the prolonged residence of Bavenswood under his roof, 
and his constant attendance on Miss Ashton, was the new Laird 
of Gimington, and his faithful squire and bottle-holder, person- 
ages formerly well known to lis by the names of Hayston and 
Bucklaw, and his companion Captain Craigengelt. The former 
had at length succeeded to the extensive property of his long- 
lived grand-Aunt, and to •eoosiderable wealth besides, which he 
had employed in redeeming his paternal acres (by the title 
appertaining to which he stSl chose to be designated), notwith- 
standing Captain Craigengelt had proposed to liim n most 
advantageous mode of vesting the money in Law's scheme, 
which was just tiien broached, and offered his services to travel 
express to Paris for the puxpose. But Bucklaw had so far 
derived wisdom from adversity, that he would listen to no pro- 
posal which Craigengelt could invent, which had the slightest 
tendency to risk his newly-acquired independence. He that 
had once eat pease-bannod^ drank sour wine, and slept in the 
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seeret chamber at Wolfs Cng^ ircnild* he Baid, priie good oheer 
and a soft bed as long as he liyedy and take special caze never 
to need such hospitality again. 

Giaigengelt^ Uxerefore, found himself disappointed in the 
first hopes he had entertained of making a good hand of the 
Lai^ ci Backlaw. Still, hoveyer, he reaped many adyantages 
from his friend's good fortune. BnoklaWy who had never been 
at all .scrupulous in choosing his oompanionSi was accustomed 
toiy and entertained by, a fellow whom he could either laugh 
with or laugh at as he had a mind, who would take, accord- 
ing to Scottish phrase^ 'the bit and the buffet^' understood all 
sports^ whe^ier within or without doors, and, when the laird 
had a mind for a bottle of wine (no infrequent circumstance), 
was always ready to save him ^m the scandal of getting 
drank by himself. Upon these terms, Ciaigengelt was the fre- 
quent^ almost the constant^ inmate of the house of Oimington. 

In no time, and under no possibility of circumstances, could 
good have been derived from such an intimacy, however its 
bad consequences might be qualified by the thorough know- 
ledge which Bucklaw possessed of his dependant's character, 
aod the high contempt in which he held it. But^ as circum- 
stances stood, this evil communication was particularly liable 
to corrupt what good principles nature had implanted in the 
patron. 

Ciaigengelt had never forgiven the scorn with which Ravens- 
wood had torn the mask of courage and honesty from his coim- 
tenance ; and to exasperate Buddaw's resentment against him 
was the safest mode of revenge which occurred to his cowardly, 
yet cunning and malignant^ disposition. 

He brought up on all occasions the story of the challenge 
which Ravenswood had declined to accept^ and endeavoured, 
by every possible insinuation, to make his patron believe that 
his honour was concerned in bringing that matter to an issue 
by a present discussion with Ravenswood. But respecting this 
subject Bucklaw imposed on him, at length, a peremptory com^* 
mand of silence. 

*I think,' he said, 'the Master has treated me unlike a 
gentleman, and I see no right he had to send me back a cavalier 
answer when I demanded the satisfaction of one. But he gave 
me my life once ; and, in looking the matter over at present, I 
put myself but on equal terms with him. Should he cross me 
again, I shall consider the old accompt as balanced, and his 
Mastership will do well to look to himself.' 

VIII 13 
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'That he should,' re-echoed Cndgengelt ; 'for wheo yoa are 
in practice, Bucklaw, I would bet a magnum you are through 
him before the third pass.' 

'Then jou know nothing of the matter,' said Bucklaw, 'and 
you never saw him fence.' 

'And I know nothing of the mattert' said the dependant — 
'a good jest^ I promise you 1 And though I never saw Bavena- 
wood fence^ have I not been at Mousieur Sagoon's school, who 
was the first ma/Ure cf anne» at Paris ; and have I not been at 
Signer Poco's at Florence, and Meinherr Durchstossen's at 
'^enna, and have I not seen all their play t ' 

'I don't know whether you have or not^' said Buddaw; 'but 
what about it| though you hadt' 

' Only that I will be d — d if ever I saw French, Italian, or 
High-Dutchman ever make foot^ hand, and eye keep time half 
ao well as you, Bucklaw.' 

'I believe you lie, Craigie,' said Bucklaw; 'however, I can 
hold my own, both with single rapier, backsword, sword and 
dagger, broadsword, or case of falchions — and that's as much as 
any gentleman need know of the matter.' 

' And the double of what ninety-nine out of a hundred know,' 
said Craigengelt ; ' they leam to change a few thrusts with the 
small sword, and then, forsooth, they understand the noble art 
of defence 1 Now, when I was at Bouen in the year 1695, there 
was a Chevalier de Chapon and I went to the opera^ where we 
found three bits of English birkies * 

'Is it a long story you are going to teUt' said Bucklaw, 
interrupting him without ceremony. 

'Just as you like,' answered the parasite, 'for we made short 
work of it.' 

'Then I like it shorty' sud Bucklaw. ' Is it serious ormerty t ' 

'Devilish serious, I assure you, and so they found it; for the 
Chevalier and I * 

'Thenldon't like it at all,' said Bucklaw; 'so fill a brimmer 
of my auld auntie's daret^ rest her heart 1 And, as the Hidand- 
man says, Sldoch dock na MadU* 

'That was what tough old Sir Evan Dhu used to say to me 
when I was out with the metall'd lads in 1689. "Craigengdt^" 
he used to say, "you are as pretty a fellow as ever held steel 
in his grip, but you have one fault. ' ' 

'If he had known you as long as I have done,' said Bucklaw, 
'he would have found out some twenty more; but hang kmg 
stories, give us your toasts man.' 
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Craigengelt rofle, went a-tiptoe to the door, peeped out^ shut 
it carefully, came back again, clapped his tanuahed gold-laced 
hat on one side of his head, took his gLue in one hand, and 
touching the hilt of his hanger with ti^e other, named, ' The 
King over the water.' 

* I tell you what it is, Captain Craigengelt^' said Bucklaw ; 
'I shall keep my mind to myself on these subjects, having too 
much respect for the memoiy of my yenerable Aunt Qimington 
to put her lands and tenements in the way of committing 
treason against established authority. Bring me King James 
to Edinbuigh, Captain, with thirty thousand men at his back, 
and 111 tell you what I think about his title ; but as for run- 
ning my neck into a noose, and my good broad lands into the 
statutray penalties, ** in that case made and provided," rely upon 
it^ you will find me no such fool. So, when you mean to vapour 
with your hanger and your dram-cup in support of treasonable 
toasts, you must find your liquor and company elsewhere.' 

' Well, then,' said Craigengelt^ ' name the toast yourself, and 
be it what it like. 111 plecj^ you, were it a mile to the bottom.' 

* And 111 give you a toast that deserves it^ my boy,' said 
Bucklaw; 'what say you to Miss Lucy Ashtoni' 

'Up with it^' said the Captain, as he tossed off his brimmer, 
'the bonniest lass in Lothian ! Whata pity the old sneckdraw- 
ing Whigamore, her father, is about to throw her away upon 
that rag of pride and beggaiy, the Master of Bavenswood ! ' 

'That's not quite so dear,' said Bucklaw, in a tone which, 
though it seemed indifferent^ exdted his companion's eager 
curiosity; and not that only, but also his hope of working 
himself into some sort of confidence, which might make him 
necessary to his patron, being by no means satisfied to rest on 
mere sufferance, if he could form by art or industry a more 
permanent title to his favour. 

'I thought^' said he, after a moment's pause, 'that was a 
settled matter ; they are continually together, and nothing else 
is spoken of betwixt Lammer Law and Traprain.' 

'They may say what they please,' replied his patron, 'but 
I know better; and 111 give you Miss Lucy Ashton's health 
again, my boy.' 

'And I would drink it on my knee,' said Craigengelt^ 'if 
I thought the girl had the spirit to jilt that d— -d son of a 
Spaniard.' 

' I am to request you will not use the word "jilt " and 
Ashton's name together,' said Bucklaw, gravely. 
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<JOt^ did I njt Difloaid, my lad of aciw — by Jove, I 
meant to say difloud,' replied Cmigeiigelt ; 'and I hopeBhell 
diflOEud him like a amall oaid at piquet, aod take in die king 
of hearts, my boy ! Bat yet >' 

'But wbatt' said his patron. 

'But yet I know for oertain they are hourB together alone, 
and in the woods and the fields.' 

'Thafs her foolish lather's dotage; that will be soon put 
out of the lass's head, if it ever gets into it>' answered Buok- 
law. 'And now fill your glass again, Oi^taki; I am going to 
make you happy; I am going to let you into a secret — a plot 
— a noosing plot — only tiie noose is but lypioal.' 

«A manymg mattOTt' said Graigengelt^ and his jaw fell as 
he asked the question; for he sospeoted that matrimony would 
render his sitoation at Gimington mudi more preoarioos than 
during the jolly days of his patron's bachelorhood. 

'Ay, a mamiage, man,' said Buoklaw ; 'but wherefore droops 
thy mighty spirit, and why grow the rubies on thy cheek so 
palef The board will have a comer, and the comer will have 
a trencher, and the trencher will have a glass beside it ; and 
the board-end shall be filled, and the trencher and the glass 
shall be replenished for thee, if all the petticoats in Lothian 
had sworn the contnuy. What, man ! I am not the boy to 
put myself into leading-strings.' 

'So says many an honest fellow,' said Oraigengelt, 'and 
some of my special friends ; but, curse me if I know tike reason, 
the women could never bear me, and always contrived to trundle 
me out of favour before the honeymoon was over.' 

'If you could have kept your ground till that was over, 
you might have made a good year's pension,' said Bucklaw. 

' But I never coidd,' answered the dejected parasite. ' There 
was my Lord Oastle^ddy — we were hand and glove : I rode 
his horses, borrowed money both for him and from him, 
trained his hawks, and taught him how to lay his bets ; and 
when he took a ftmcy of marrying, I marriea him to Katie 
Glegg, whom I thought myself as smre of as man could be of 
woman. Egad, she had me out of the house, as if I had van 
on wheels, within the first fortnight ! ' 

'Well 1' replied Buoklaw, 'I think I have nothing of Gaatle- 
Guddy about me, or Lucy of Katie Gleg^. But you see the 
thing will go on whether you like it or no ; the only question 
is, inSl you be useful f ' 

'Useful !' exclaimed the Gaptain, 'and to thee, my lad of 
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landfl, my dariing boy, whom I would ta»mp bazef ooted thxoogh 
the world for 1 Name time^ place, mode, and cuemnstanoes, 
and see if I will not be useful in all uses that can be deyised.' 

'Why, then, you must ride two hundred milee for me^' said 
the patron* 

'A thousand, and call them a flea's leap^' answered the 
dependant ; ' 111 cause saddle my horse directly.' 

'Better stay till you know where you are to go^ and what 
you are to do^' quoth Bucklaw. 'Tou know I haye a kins- 
woman in Northumberland, Lady Blenkensop by name, whose 
old acquaintance I had the misfortune to lose in the period of 
my poTerty, but the light of whose countenance shone forth 
upon me when the sun of my prosperity began to arise.' 

'D — n all sudi double-faced jades 1 ' exclaimed Craigengelt^ 
heroically; 'this I will say for John Graigengelt^ that he is his 
friend's hieod througji good rqwrt and bad report^ poverty and 
riches ; and you know something of that yourself, Bucklaw.' 

'I haye not forgot your merits,' said his patron; 'I do 
remember that^ in my extremities, you had a mind to erimp 
me for the service of the French king, or of the Pretender; 
and, moreover, that you afterwards lent me a score of pieces, 
when, as I firmly believe, you had heard the news that old 
Lady Gimington had a toudi of the dead palsy. But don't be 
downcast^ John ; I believe, after all, you like me very well in 
your way, and it is my misfortune to have no better counsellor 
at present. To return to this Lady Blenkensop^ you must 
know, she is a dose confederate of Duchess Sarah.' 

'What! of Sail Jenningst' exclaimed Graigengelt; 'then 
she must be a good one.' 

' Hold your tongue, and keep your Tory rants to yourself, if 
it be possible,' said Bucklaw. 'I tell you, that through the 
Duchess of Marlborough has this Northumbrian cousin of mine 
become a crony of L^j Ashton, the Keeper's wife, or, I may 
say, the Lend Keeper's Lady Keeper, and she has favoured 
Lady Blenkensop with a visit on her return from London, 
and is just now at her old mansion-house on the banks of the 
Wansbeck. Now, sir, as it has been the use and wont of 
these ladies to consider their husbands as of no importance in 
the management of their own families, it has been their 
present pleasure, without consulting Sir William Ashton, to 
put on the tapis a matrimonial alliance, to be concluded 
between Lucy Ashton and my own right honourable self, Lady 
Ashton acting as self-constituted plenipotentiary on the part of 
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her daughter and husband, and Mother Btenkensop, equally 
unaccredited, doing me the honour to be my representatiYe. 
You may suppose I was a little astonished when I found that 
a treaty, in which I was so considerably interested, had ad- 
Tanced a good way before I was even consulted.' 

' Capot me ! if I think that was according to the rules of the 
game,' said his confidant; 'and pray, what answer did you 
return?' 

' Why, my first thought was to send the treaty to the devil, 
and the negotiators al<Hig with it| for a couple of meddling 
old women ; my next was to laugh very heartily ; and my third 
and last was a settled opinion that the thing was reasonable^ 
and would suit me well enough.' 

* Why, I thought you had nerer seen the wench but once, and 
then she had her riding-mask on ; I am sure you told me so.' 

'Ay, but I liked her yery well then. And Bayenswood's 
dirty usage of me — shutting me out of doors to dine with the 
lackeys, because he had the Lord Keeper, forsooth, and his 
daughter, to be guests in his beggarly castle of starvation, — 
d — n me, Craigengelt^ if I ever forgive him till I play him as 
good a trick ! ' 

'No more you should, if you are a lad of mettle,' said 
Craigengelt^ the matter now taking a turn in which he could 
sympathise; 'and if you carry this wench from him, it will 
break his heart.' 

'That it will not^' said Bucklaw; 'his heart is all steeled 
over with reason and philosophy, things that you, Craigie^ know 
nothing about more than myself, God help me. But it will 
break his pride, though, and that's what I'm driving at.' 

'Distance mel' said Craigengelt^ 'but I know the reason 
now of his unmannerly behaviour at his old tumble-down tower 
yonder. Ashamed of your company? — ^no, nol Gad, he waa 
afraid you would cut in and carry off the girl.' 

'Eh 1 Craigengeltf ' said Bucklaw, 'do you really think sot 
but no, no 1 he is a devilish deal prettier man than I am.' 

' Who — ^he ? ' exclaimed the parasite. ' He's as black as the 
crook ; and for his size — ^he's a tall fellow, to be sure, but give 
me a lighti stout, middle-sized—^ — ' 

' Plague on thee ! ' said Bucklaw, interrupting him, ' and on 
me for listening to you ! Ton would say as much if I were 
hunch-backed. But as to Ravenswood — ^he has kept no terms 
with me. 111 keep none with him; if I can win this girl from 
him, I tffiU win her.' 
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'Win herl 'sblood, you thall win her, points qmat, and 
quatorae, mj king of tnimpB; you shall pique, repique, and 
capot him.' 

' Pritheei stop thy gambling cant for one instant,' said Buck- 
law. ' Things haye come thus far, that I have entertained the 
proposal of my kinswoman, agreed to the terms of jointure, 
amount of fortune, and so forth, and that the affidr is to go 
forward when Lady Ashton comes down, for she takes her 
daughter and her son in her own hand. Now thev want me 
to send up a confidential person with some writings. 

'By this good wine. 111 ride to the end of the world — the 
Tery gates of Jericho^ and the judgmentrseat of Prester John, 
for thee 1 ' ejaculated the Captain. 

'Why, I beUere you would do something for me, and 
a great deal for yourself. Now, any one coidd cany the 
writings ; but you will haye a little more to do. Tou must 
oontriye to drop out before my Lady Ashton, just as if it were^ 
a matter of little consequence^ the residence of Bayenswood . 
at her husband's house, and his dose intercourse with Miss - 
Ashton; and you may tell her that all the country talks of ^ 
a yisit from the Marquis of A , as it is supposed, to make 
up the match betwixt Bayenswood and her daughter. I 
should like to hear what she says to all this; for, rat me 1 if 
I haye any idea of starting for the plate at all if Bayenswood 
is to win the race, and he has odds against me already.' 

'Neyer a bit; the wench has too much senses and in that 
belief I drink her health a third time; and, were time and 
place fittings I would diink it on bended knees, and he that 
would not pledge me^ I would make his guts garter his 
stockings.' 

'Hark ye, Graigengelt ; as you are going into the society of 
women of rank,' said Bucklaw, ' 111 tbuik you to forget your 
strange blackguard oaths and "damme's." Ill write to them, 
though, that you are a blunt> imtaught fellow.' 

'Ay, ay,' replied Graigengelt — ' a plain, blimt^ honest, down- 
right solcQer.' 

' Not too honesti nor too much of the soldier neither; but 
such as thou art» it is my luck to need thee, for I must haye 
spurs put to Lady Ashton's motions.' 

'I'll dash them up to the rowel-heads,' said Gndgengelt; 
'she shall come here at the gallop, like a cow chased by a 
whole nest of hornets, and her tail twisted oyer her rump like 
a coikscrew.' 
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'And hear m Graigie,' aaid Buddaw; 'your boots and 
doublet are good enough to drink in, as the man says in the 
play, bat they are somewhat too greasy for teartable service; 
prithee, get thyself a litde better rigged out, and here is to 
pay all charges.' 

'Nay, Buddav; on my soul, man, you use me ill. How- 
ever,' added Graigengelt, pocketing the money, 'if you will 
have me so far indebted to you, I must be confonning.' 

'Well, horse and away 1' said the patron, 'so soon as you 
hare got your riding livery in trim. Tou may ride the black 
crop-ear; and, hark ye, 111 make you a present of him to boot.' 

'I drink to the good luck of my mission,' answered the 
ambassador, 'in a half-pint bumper.' 

'I thank ye, Graigie, and pledge you; I see nothing against 
it but the fttther or the giri taking a tantrum, and I am told 
the mother can wind them both round her little finger. Take 
care not to afl&ont her with any of your Jacobite jargon.' 

' ay, true — 'she is a Whig, and a friend oi old Sail of 
Marlborough; thank my stars, I can hoist any colours at a 
pinch 1 I haye fought as hard under John Churchill as ever I 
did imder Dundee or the Duke of Berwi<dL' 

' I verily believe you, Craigie,' said the lord of the mansicm ; 
'but, Graigie, do you, pray, step down to the cellar, and fetch 
us up a bottle of the Burgundy, 1678 ; it is in the fourth bin 
from the right-hand turn. And I say, Graigie, vou may fetch 
up half a doien whilst you are about it. £!gaa, well make a 
night on't ! ' 



CHAPTER XXn 

' And soon they spied the meny-inen graeo, 
And eke the ooaoh and four. 

Duke yptm Duke, 

CBAiGnrGm/r set forth on hk miBsUm bo bood as his equipage 
was oomplete, proeeoated his journey with all diligenoe^ anid 
aooomplished his oommiiwion with all the dexterity for whioh 
Bucklaw had given him credit. As he arrived with oredentials 
from Mr. Hayston of Buoklaw, he was extremely welcome to 
both ladies; and those who are prejudioed in favour of a new 
acquaintance can, for a time at leasts discover excellencies in 
his very faults and perfections in his deficiencies. Although 
both ladies were accustomed to good society, yet, being pre- 
determined to find out an agreeable and well-bdiaved gentleman 
in Mr. Hayston's friend, they succeeded wonderfuUy in imposing 
on themselves. It \b true that Craigengelt was now handsomely 
dressed, and that was a point of no small consequence. Bu^ 
independent of outward show, his blackguard impudence of 
addras was construed into honourable bluntness, becoming his 
supposed military profession ; his hectoring passed for courage, 
and his saudness for wit. Lest, however, any one should 
think this a violation of probability, we must add, in fairness 
to the two ladies, that tneir disconiment was greatly blinded, 
and their fitvour propitiated, by the opportune arrival of 
Captain Craigengelt in the moment when they were longing 
for a third himd to make a par^ at tredrille, in which, as in 
all games, whether of chance or skill, that worthy person was 
a great proficient. 

When he found himself established in favour, his next 
point was how best to use it for the furtherance of his patron's 
views. He found Lady Ashton prepossessed strongly in favour 
of the motion whidi Lady Blenkensop, partly frran regard to 
her kinsman, partly from the Sj^t of match-making, had not 
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hesitated to propofle to hex; so that hk task was an easy oae. 
Buddaw, reformed from his prodigality, was just the sort of 
husband whidi she desired to haye for her Shepherdess of 
Lammermoor; and while the marriage gave her an eai^ 
fortune, and a respectable country gentleman for her husband. 
Lady Ashton was of opinion that her destinies would be fully 
and most favouiably accomplished. It so chanced, also, that 
Buoklaw, among his new acquisitions, had gained the manage- 
ment of a little political interest in a neighbouring county, 
where the Douglas family originally held laige possessions. It 
was one of the bosom-hopes of Lady Ashton that her eldest schi, 
Sholto, should represent this county in the British Parliament, 
and she saw this alliance with BucUaw as a circumstance which 
might be highly fttvourable to her wishes. 

Craigengelt, who, in his way, by no means wanted sagacity, 
no sooner discoTered in what quarter the wind of Lady Ai^ton's 
wishes sate, than he trimmed his course accordingly. * There 
was little to preyent BucUaw himself from sitting for the 
county ; he must carry the heat — ^must walk the course. Two 
cousins-german, six more distant kinsmen, his factor and his 
chamberlain, were all hollow Totes ; and the Gimington interest 
had always carried, betwixt Iotc and fear, about as many more. 
But Bucidaw cared no more about ridio^ the first horse, and 
that sort of thing, than he^ Craigengelt^ did about a game at 
birkie : it was a pity his interest was not in good guidanoe.' 

All this Lady Ashton drank in with willmg and attentiye 
ears, resolving internally to be herself the person who should 
take the management of the political influence of her destined 
son-in-law, for the benefit of her eldest-bom, Sholto^ and all 
other parties concerned. 

When he found her ladyship thus f ayouraUy dicfposed, the 
Captain proceeded, to use his employer's phrase^ to set spurs 
to her resolution, by hinting at the situation of matters at 
Bayenswood Castle, the long residence which the heir of that 
family had made with the Lord Keeper, and the rqwrts which 
— ^though he would be d — d ere he gaye credit to any of them — 
had be^ idly ciroolated in the neighbourhood. It was not the 
Captain's cue to appear himself to be uneasy on the subject of 
these rumours ; but he easily saw from Lady Ashton's flushed 
cheek, hesitating yoioe, and flashing eye, that she had caught 
the alarm which he intended to communicate. She had not 
heard from her husband so often or so r^g^ularly as she thought 
him bound in duty to haye written, and ^ this yeiy interesting 
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intelligence oonoetning bia visit to the Tower of Wolfs Crag, 
and the gaeet whom, with such oordi&litj, he had leoeiTed at 
Bayenswood Castle, he had suffered his lady to remain altogether 
ignorant^ until she now learned it by the chance information of 
a stranger. Such concealment approachedy in her apprehension, 
to a misprision, at least, of treason, if not to actual rebeUion 
against her matrim(Hiial authority ; and in her inward soul did 
she Yow to take yengeance on the Lord Keeper, as on a subject 
detected in meditating revolt. Her indignation burned the 
more fiercely as she found herself obliged to sup p res s it in 
presence of Lady Blenkensop, the kinswoman, and ol Graigei^- 
gelt| the confidential friend, of Bucklaw, of whose alliance she 
now became trebly desirous, smce it occurred to her alarmed 
imagination that her husband might, in his policy or timidity, 
prefer that of Ravenswood. 

The CSaptain was engineer enough to discover that the train 
was fired ; and therefore heard, in the course of the same day, 
without the least surprise, that Lady Ashton had resolved to 
abridge her visit to Lady Blenkensop, and set forth with the 
peep of morning on her return to Scotland, using all the despatch 
which the state of the roads and the mode of travelling would 
possibly permit. 

Unhappy Lord Keeper ! little was he aware what a storm 
was travelling towards him in all the speed with which an old- 
fashioned coadi and six coidd possibly achieve its journey. He^ 
like Don Gayferoe, 'forgot his lady fair and true,' and was 

only anxious about the expected visit of the Marquis of A . 

Soothfast tidings had assured him that this nobleman was at 
length, and without fail, to honour his castle at one in the 
afternoon, being a late dinner-hour ; and much was the bustle 
in consequence of the annunciation. The Lord Keeper traversed 
the chambers, held consultation with the butler in the cellarB, 
and even ventured, at the risk of a dimiU with a cook of a 
spirit lofty enough to scorn the admonitions of Lady Ashton 
herself, to peep into the kitchen. Satisfied, at length, that every- 
thing was in as active a train of preparation as was possible, 
he summoned Bavenswood and his daughter to walk upon the 
terrace, for the purpose of watching, from that commanding 
position, the earliest symptoms of his lordship's approach. For 
this purpose, with slow and idle step, he paraded the terrace^ 
which, flanked with a heavy stone batiJement, stretched in front 
of the castle upon a level with the first story; while visitors 
found access to the court by a projecting gateway, the bartisan 
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or flatrleaded root of whidi waa aooeflsdUe from the temoe by 
an easy flight of low and broad steps. The whole bore a 
resemblanoe partly to a castle, partly to a nobleman's seat; 
and though oaloulatedy in some respeots, for defence, eyinced 
that it had been oonstraoted under a sense of the power and 
security of the ancient Lords of Bayenswood. 

This pleasant walk commanded a beautiful and extensiye 
yiew. But what was most to our present puipose, there were 
seen from the terrace two roads, one leading from the east^ and 
one from the westward, which, crossing a ridge opposed to the 
eminence on whidi the castle stood, at different angles, gradu- 
ally approached eaoh other, until they joined not hx from the 
gate 0^ the ayenue. It was to the westward approach that the 
Lord Keeper, from a sort of fidgeting anxiety, his daughter, 
from complaisance to him, and Bayenswood, thou^ feeling 
some symptoms of internal impatience^ out of complaisance to 
his daughter, directed tiieir eyes to see the precursors of the 
Marquis's approach. 

These were not long of presenting themselyes. Two running 
footmen, dressed in white, with black jockey-caps, and long 
sta£b in their hands^ headed the train ; and sudi was their 
agility, that they found no difficulty in keeping the necessary 
adyance, which the etiquette of their station required, before 
the carriage and horsemen. Onward they came at a long 
swinging tarot^ aiguing unwearied speed in their long-breathed 
calling. Such running footmen are often alluded to in old plays 
(I woidd particularly instance Middleton's Mad World, mp 
Jfasiers);* and perhaps may be still remembered by some old 
persons in Scotland, as part of the retinue of the ancient nobility 
when trayelling in full ceremony. Behind these glancing 
meteors^ who footed it as if the Ayenger of Blood had been 
behind them, came a doud of dust^ raised by riders who preceded, 
attended, or followed the state^nxriage of the Marquis. 

The priyilege of nolnility, in those days, had something in it 
impressiye on the imagination. The dresses and liyeries and 
number of their attendants, their style of trayelling, the 
imposing^ and almost warlike, air of the armed men who 
surrounded them, placed them &r aboye the laird, who trayelled 
with his brace of footmen; and as to riyalry from the meroantOe 
part of the community, these would as soon haye thought ci 
imitating the state equipage of the Soyereign. At present it 
is difibrent ; and I myself, Peter Pattieson, in a late journey to 

• See Note 9. 
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Edinbuigh, had the honour, m the nuul-coadi jAiraBe^ to 'ohaage 
a leg * with a peer of the realm. It was not ao in the daja of 
which I write ; and the Maiquia's approaoh, ao long expected 
in Tain, now took place in the full pomp of ancient ariatocracy. 
Sir William Ashton was so much interested in what he beheld, 
and in considering the ceremonial of reception, in case any 
circumstance had been omitted, that he scarce heard his son 
Henry exclaim, ' There is another coach and six coming down 
the east road, papa ; can they both bdong to the Marquis of 

A V 

At length, when the youngster had fairly compelled his atten- 
tion by pulling his sleeve^ 

He turned Lib eyes, and, as he tnm'd, surey'd 
An awM Tision. 

Sure enough, another coach and six, with four senrants or 
outriderB in attendance, was descending the hill from the east- 
ward, at such a pace as made it doubtful which of the carriages 
thus approaching from different quarters would first reach the 
gate at the extremity of the ayenue. The one coach was green, 
the other blue; and not the green and blue chariots in the 
circus of Rome or Constantinople excited more turmoil among 
the citizens than the double apparition occasioned in the mind 
of the Lord Keeper. 

We all remember the terrible exclamation of the dying pro- 
fligate, when a friend, to destroy what he supposed the hypo- 
chondriac idea of a spectre appearing in a certain shape at a 
given hour, placed before him a person dressed up in the manner 
he described. ^ Mon DienCI * said the expiring sinner, who^ it 
seems, saw both the real and polygraphic apparition, *ilff e»a 
deux I ' The surprise of the Lord Keeper was scarcely less un- 
pleasing at the duplication of the expected arrival ; his mind 
misgave him strangely, lliere was no neighbour who woidd 
have approached so unceremoniously, at a time when ceremony 
was held in such respect. It must be Lady Ashton, said his 
conscience, and followed up the hint with an anxious anticipa- 
tion of the purpose of her sudden and unannounced return. He 
felt that he was caught ' in the manner.' That the company 
in which she had so unluckily surprised him was likely to 
be highly distasteful to her, there was no question ; and the 
only hope which remained for him was her high sense of 
dignified propriety, which, he trusted, might prevent a public 
explosion. But so active were his doubts and fears as altogether 
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to derange his purposed ceremoDial far ihe reoeptioii of ihe 
Maiquis. 

lliese feelings of apprehension were not confined to^ Sir 
William Ashton. ' It \b m j mother — ^it is my mother 1 ' 'said 
liacy, taming as pale as ashes, and clasping her hands together 
as she looked at RaTenswood. 

'And if it be Lady Ashton,' said her loyer to her in a low 
tone, ' what can be tiie occasion of such alann t Sorely the 
return of a lady to the family from which she has been so long 
absent should exdte other sensations than those of fear and 
dismay/ 

'Tou do not know my mother,' said Miss Ashton, in a tone 
almost breathless with terror ; ' what will she say when she 
sees you in this place 1 ' 

'My stay has been too long,* said Rayenswood, somewhat 
haughtily, ' if her displeasure at my presence is likely to be so 
formidable. My dear Lucy,' he resumed, in a tone of soothing 
encouragement, 'you are too childishly afraid of Lady Ashton; 
she is a woman of family — a lady (rf fashion — a person who 
must know the world, and what is due to her husband and her 
husband's guests.' 

Lucy shook her head ; and, as if her mother, still at the 
distance of half a mile, could haye seen and scrutinised her 
deportment, she withdrew herself from beside Bayenswood, and, 
taking her brother Henry's aim, led him to a different part of the 
terrace. The Keeper also shuffled down towards the portal of 
the great gate, without inyiting Bayenswood to accompany him ; 
and thus he remained standing alone on the terrace^ deserted 
and shunned, as it were, by the inhabitants of the mansion. 

This suited not the mood of one who was proud in propor- 
tion to his poverty, and who thought that, in sacrificing his 
deep-rooted resentments so far as to become Sir William Aihton's 
guest^ he conferred a f ayour, and reoeiyed none. ' I can f oigiye 
Lucy,' he said to himself ; 'she is yoimg, timid, and conscious 
of an important engagement assumed without her mother's 
sanction; yet she should remember with whom it has been 
assumed, and leaye me no reason to suspect that she is ashamed 
of her choice. For the Keeper, sense, spirit, and expression 
seem to have left his face and manner since he had ^e first 
glimpse of Lady Ashton's carriage. I must watch how this is 
to end ; and, if they giye me reason to think myself an un- 
welcome guest, my yisit is soon abridged.' 

With tixeae suspicions floating on his mind, he left the terrace. 



i 
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andy waUdng towaidfl the BtaUes of the casUe^ gaye direotions 
that his horse should be kept m readinesSi in case he shoidd 
have oooasion to ride abroad. 

In the meanwhile^ the driyers of the two oarriagesi the 
approach of which had oooasloned so much dismay at theoastley 
had become awaze of each other^s presence, as thejr approached 
upon different lines to the head of the ayenue, as a common 
centre. Lady Ashton's driyer and postilions instantly leoeiyed 
orders to get foremost, if possible, her ladyship being desiioas of 
despatching her first interyiew with her husband before the 
arriyal of these guests, whoeyer they might happen to be. On 
the other hand, the coachman of the Maiquis, conscious of his 
own dignity and that of his master, and observing the riyal 
charioteer was mending his pace^ resolyed, like a true brother 
of the whip, whether ancient or modem, to yindioate his right 
of precedence. So that, to increase the confusion of the Lord 
Keeper's understanding, he saw the short time which remained 
for oonsideration abrid^xl by the haste of the contending coaohr 
men, who, fixing their eyes sternly on each other, and applying 
the lash smartly to their horses, began to thunder down the 
descent with emulous rapidity, while the horsemen who at- 
tended them were forced to put on to a hand-gallop. 

Sir William's only chance now remaining was the possibOitj 
of an oyertum, and that his lady or yisitor might break their 
necks. I am not aware that he formed any distinct wish on 
the subject^ but I haye no reason to think that his grief in 
either case would haye been altogether inconsolable. This 
chance, howeyer, also disappeared; for Lady Ashton, though 
insensible to fear, began to see ihe ridicule of running a race 
with a yisitor of distinction, the goal being the portal of her 
own castle, and commanded her coachman, as they approached 
the ayenue, to slacken his pace, and allow precedence to the 
stranger's equipage; a command which he gladly obeyed, as 
coming in time to saye his honour, the horses of the Marquis's 
carriage being better, or, at leasts fresher than his own. He 
restrained his pace, therefore, and sufibred the green coach to 
enter the ayenue, with all its retinue, which pass it occupied 
with the speed of a whirlwind. The Iforquis's laced charioteer 
no sooner found the poB d^avcmee was granted to him than he 
resumed a more deliberate pace, at which he adyanced under 
the embowering shade of the lofty elms, surrounded by all the 
attendants; while the carriage ci Lady Ashton followed, stOl 
more dowly, at some distance. 
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In the front of the oastle^ and beneath the postal whioh ad- 
mitted guests into the inner courts stood Sir William Ashton, 
mueh perplexed in mind, his yomiger son and daughter beside 
him, and in their rear a train of attendants of Tarioua ranks, in 
and out of liyery. The nobility and gentry of Scotland, at this 
period, were remarkable even to eztravaganoe for the number 
of their servants, whose services were easily purchased in a 
country where men were numerous beyond proportion to the 
means of employing them. 

The manners of a man trained like Sir William Ashton are 
too much at his command to remain long disconcerted with the 
most adyerse concurrence of drcumstances. He receiyed the 
Marquis, as he alighted hom his equipage, with the usual 
compliments of welcome; and, as he ushered him into the 
great hall, expressed his hope that his journey had boon 
pleasant. The Marquis was a taU, well-made man, with a 
thoughtful and intelligent countenance, and an eye in which 
the &» of ambition had for some yean replaced the yivaoity of 
youth; a bold, proud, expression of countenance, yet chastened 
by habitual caution, and the desire which, as the head of a 
party, he necessarily entertained of acquiring popularity. He 
answered with courtesy the courteous inquiries of the Lord 
Keeper, and was fbimaUy presented to Miss Ashton, in the 
course of which ceremony the Lord Keeper gaye the first symp- 
tom of what was chiefly occupying his mind, by introducing his 
daughter as 'his wife, Lady Ashton.' 

Lucy blushed; the Marquis looked surprised at the extremely 
juvenile appearance of his hostess, and the Lord Keeper witii 
difficulty rallied himself so far as to explain. ' I should haye 
said my daughter, my lord ; but the truth is, that I saw Lady 
Ashton's carriage enter the ayenue shortly after your lordship's, 
and ' 

'Make no apology, my lord,' replied his noble guest; 'let 
me entreat you will wait on your lady, and leaye me to cultivate 
Miss Ashton's acquaintance. I am shocked my people should 
haye taken precedence of our hostess at her own gate; but 
your liwdship is aware that I supposed Lady Ashton was still 
in the south. Permit me to beseech you wiU waiye ceremony, 
and hasten to welcome her.' 

This was precisely what the Lord Keeper longed to do ; and 
he iostantly profited by his lordship's obliging pennission. To 
see Lady Ashton, and encounter the first burst (d her displeasure 
in private, might prepare her, in some d^^ree, to receiye her 
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unweloome guests with due deooroia. As her oaniage^ there- 
fare, stopped, the aim of the attentiye husband was ready to 
assist Lady Aahton in dismounting. Looking as if she saw 
him not, she put his arm aside, and requested that of Captain 
Craigengeit^ who stood by the coach with his laced hat under 
his arm, having acted as ecwaliere $erverUe^ or squire in attend- 
ance, during the journey. Taking hold of this respectable 
person's arm as if to support her, Lady Ashton trayersed the 
courts uttering a word or two by way of direction to the 
servants, but not one to Sir William, who in vain endeavoured 
to attract her attention, as he rather followed than accompanied 
her into the hall, in which they found the Marquis in dose 
ooQverBation with the Master of Bavenswood. Lucy had taken 
the first opportonity of escaping. There was embarrassment 

on every countenance except that of the Marquis of A ; 

for even Cniigengelt's impudence was hardly able to veil his 
fear of Bavenswood, and the rest felt the awkwardness of the 
position in which they were thus unexpectedly placed. 

After waiting a moment to be presented by Sir William 
Ashton, the Marquis resolved to introduce himsefi. ' The Lord 
Keeper,' he said, bowing to Lady Ashton, ' has just introduced 
to me his daughter as his wife ; he might very easOy present 
Lady Ashton as his daughtei^ so little does she differ horn what 
I remember her some year^ since. Will she permit an old 
acquaintance the privilege of a guestf ' 

He saluted the lady with too good a grace to apprehend a 
repulse, and then proceeded-*—' This, Lady Ashton, is a peace- 
making visits and tiierefore I presume to introduce my coosin, 
the young Master of Bavenswood, to your fovourable notice.' 

Lady Ashton could not choose but courtesv ; but there was 
in her obeisance an air of haughtiness approaching to contempt- 
uous repulse. Bavenswood could not choose but bow; bat 
his manner retained the scorn with which he had been greeted. 

* Allow me^' she said, * to present to your lordship mf friend.' 
Graigengelt^ with the f orwaid impudence which men of his cast 
mistake for ease, made a sliding bow to the Marquis, which he 
graced by a flourish of his gdid-laced hat The lady tamed to 
her husband. <Tou and I, Sir William,' she sai^ and these 
were the first words she had addressed to him, 'have acquired 
new acquaintances since we parted ; let me introduce the acqui- 
sition I have made to mine— Captain Craigengelt.' 

Another bow, and another flourish of the gold-laced hat^ 
which was retoined by the Lord Keeper without intimation of 

VIII 14 
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farmer veoogoitioiiy and with that sort of aiizioiiiB readinesB 
which intimated his wish that peace and amnesty ahould take 
place betwixt the contending partiefly including tiie auxiliaries 
on both sides. * Let me introduce you to the Master of Ravens- 
wood,' said he to Captain Giaigengelt) following up the same 
amicable system. 

But the Master drew up his tall form to the full extent of his 
height, and without so much as looking towards the person thus 
introduced to him, he said, in a marked tone, 'Captain Craigen- 
gelt and I are already perfectly well acquainted with each other.' 

' Perfectly — ^perfectly,' replied the Captain, in a mumbling 
tone^ like thisit of a double echo^ and with a flourish of his hat| 
the circumference of which was greatly abridged, compared with 
those which had so cordially graced his introduction to the 
Marquis and the Lord Keeper. 

Lookhard, followed by three menials, now entered with wine 
and refreshments, which it was the fashion to offiar as a whet 
before dinner ; and when they were placed before the guests, 
Lady Ashton made an apology for withdrawing her husband 
from them for some miniSbes upon business of special import 
The Marquis, of course^ requested her ladyship would lay her- 
self under no restraint ; and Craigengelt^ bolting with speed a 
second glass of racy canary, hastened to leaye the room, feeling 
no great pleasure in the prospect of being left alone with the 

Maiquis dt A and the Master of Bayenswood ; the presence 

of the former holding him in awe^ and that of the latter in 
bodily terror. 

Some arrangements about his horse and baggage formed the 
pretext for his sudden retreat^ in which he perscTered, although 
Lady Ashton gave Lockhard orders to be careful most particu- 
larly to accommodate Captain Craigengelt with all the attend- 
ance whidi he could possibly require. The Marquis and the 
Master of Bayenswood were thus left to communicate to each 
other their remarks upon the reception which they had met with, 
while Lady Ashton led the way, and her lord followed somewhat 
like a condemned criminal, to her ladyship's dressing-room. 

So soon as the spouses had both entered, her ladyship gaye 
way to that fierce audacity of temper which she had with 
difficulty suppressed, out of respect to appearances. She shut 
the door behind the alarmed Lord Keeper, took the key out of 
the spring-lock, and with a countenance which years had not 
bereft of its haughty charms, and eyes which spoke at once 
resolutloQ and resentmenti she addressed her astounded husband 
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in these woidB: ^Mj lord, I am not greatly SQiprised at the 
oonnexionB yon have been pleased to form dnring my absence, 
they are entirely in conformity irith your birth aod breeding; 
and if I did expect anything else, I heartUy own my error, 
and that I merits by having done so^ the dimppointment you 
had prepared for me.' 

' My dear Lady Ashton — ^my dear Eleanor [Margaret],' said 
the Lord Keeper, 'listen to reason for a moment, and I will 
oonyince you I hare acted with all the regard due to the 
dignity, as well as the interest^ of my family.' 

'To the interest of pour fomily I conceiye you perfectly 
capable of attending,' returned the indignant lady, 'and even 
to the dignity of your own family also, as far as it requires any 
looking after. But as mine happens to be inextricably inyolyed 
with it^ you will excuse me if I choose to give my own attention 
BO far as that is concerned.' 

'What would you haye, Lady Ashtonf ' said the husband. 
'What is it that displeases youf Why is it that> on your 
return after so long an absence, I am arraigned in this manner) ' 

'Ask your own conscience, Sir WOliam, what has prompted 
you to become a renegade to your political party and opinions^ 
and led you, for what I know, to be on the point of manying 
your only daughter to a beggarly Jacobite bankrupt^ the in- 
yeterate enemy of your famUy to the boot' 

'Why, what, in the name of oommcn sense and common 
oiyility, would you haye me do^ madam t ' answered her husband. 
' Is it possible for me, with ordinaiy decency, to turn a young 
gentleman out of my house, who sayed my daughter's life and 
my own, but the other morning, as it weref ' 

'Sayed your life 1 I haye heard of that story,' said the lady. 
' The Lord Keeper was scared by a dun cow, and he takes the 
young fellow who killed her for Guy of Warwick : any butcher 
from Haddington may soon haye an equal daim on your 
hospitality.' 

'Lady Ashton,' stammered the Keeper, 'this is intolerable; 
and when I am desirous, too^ to make you easy by any sacri- 
fice, if you would but tell me what you would be at.' 

'Go down to your guests,' caid the imperious dame, 'and 
make your apology to &iyenswood, that the arriyal of Captain 
Ciaigengelt and some other friends renders it impossible for 
you to offer him lodgings at the castle. I expect young Mr, 
Hayston of Bucklaw.' 

' Good heayens, madam ! ' ejaculated her husband. ' Bayensr 
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wood to give place to Gniigengelt, a oommoQ gambler and an 
informer ! It was all I ooijid do to forbear desiriiig the fellow 
to get out of my houBe, and I was muoh surprised to see him 
in your ladyship s train.' 

'Sinoe you saw him there, you might be well assured,' 
answered fids meek helpmate, * that he was proper society. As 
to this Bavenswood, he only meets with the treatment which, 
to my certain knowledge, he gave to a much-yalued Mend of 
mine, who had the misfortune to be his guest some time since. 
But take your resolution ; for, if Rayenswood does not quit the 
house, I will.' 

Sir William Ashton paced up and down the apartment in 
the most distressing agitation; fear, and shame, and anger 
contending against the habitual deference he was in the use of 
rendering to his lady. At length it ended, as is usual with 
timid minds placed in such circumstances, in his adopting a 
metso temUne — a middle measure. 

* I tell you frankly, madam, I neither can nor will be guOty 
of the incivility you propose to the Master of Bayenswood ; he 
has notdeseryeid it at my hand. If you will be so unreasonable 
as to insult a man of quality under your own roof, I cannot 
prevent you ; but I will not at least be the agent in such a 
preposterous proceeding.' 

'You will nott' asked the lady. 

'No, by heavens, madam!' her husband replied; 'ask me 
anything congruent with common decency, as to drop his 
acquaintance by degrees, or the like ; but to bid him leave my 
house is what I will not and cannot consent to.' 

' Then the task of supporting the honour of the family will 
fall on me, as it has often done before,' said the lady. 

She sat down, and hastOy wrote a few lines. The Lord 
Keeper made another efifort to prevent her taking a step so 
decisive, just as she opened the door to call her female attendant 
from the ante-room. ' Think what you are doing. Lady Ashton : 
you are making a mortal enemy of a young man who is like 
to have the means of harming us ' 

'Did you ever know a Douglas who feared an enemy f 
answered the lady, contemptuously. 

'Ay, but he is as proud and vindictive as an hundred 
Douglasses, and an hundred devils to boot. Think of it for a 
night only.' 

' Not for another moment,' answered the lady. ' Here^ Mrs. 
Patullo^ give this billet to yoimg Bavenswood.' 
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'To the Mastery madamf ' said Mn. PatuUo. 

'Ay, to the Master, if you call him bo.' 

* I wash my hands of it entirely/ said the Keeper ; ' and I 
shall go down into the garden and see that Jardine gathers the 
winter fruit for the dessert.' 

'Do 80^' said the lady, looking after him with glances of 
infinite contempt; 'and thank Qod that you leave one behind 
you as fit to protect the honour of the family as you are to 
look after pippins and pears.' 

The Lord Keeper remained Icmg enough in the garden to 
give her ladyship's mind time to explode, and to let^ as he 
thought, at least the first violence of Bayenswood's displeasure 
blow oyer. When he entered the hall, he found the Marquis 

of A giving orders to some of his attendants. He seemed 

in high displeasure, and interrupted an apology which Sir 
William had commenced for having left his lordship alone. 

' I presume. Sir William, you are no stranger to this singiilar 
billet with which iny kinsman of Ravenswood (an emphams on 
the word 'my') has been fttvoured by your lady ; and, of course, 
that you are prepared to receive my adieus. My kinsman is 
already gone, having thought it unnecessary to offer any on 
his part^ since all former civilities had been cancelled by this 
mngiilar insult.' 

'I protest, my lord,' said Sir William, hdding the billet in 
his hand, ' I am not privy to the contents of this letter. I 
know Lady Ashton is a warm-tempered and prejudiced woman, 
and I am sincerely sorry for any offence that has been given or 
taken ; but I hope your lordship will consider that a lady * 

' Should bear herself towards persons of a certain rank with 
the breeding of one,' said the Marquis, completing the half- 
uttered sentence. 

'True, my lord,' said the unfortunate Keeper; 'but Lady 
Ashton is stUl a woman * 

'And as such, methinks,' said the Marquis, again interrupt- 
ing him, 'should be taught the duties which correspond to her 
station. But here she comes, and I will learn from her own 
mouth the reason of this extraordinary and unexpected affix>nt 
offered to my near relation, while both he and I were her lady- 
ship's guests.' 

Lady Ashton accordingly entered the apartment at this 
moment. Her dispute witii Sir William, and a subsequent 
interview with her daughter, had not prevented her from 
attending to the duties of her toilette. She appeared in full 
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dress; and, from the ohaiaoterof her oountenanoe and manner, 
well became the splendour with whioh ladies of quality then 
appeared on such oooasions. 

The Marquis of A bowed haughtily, and she returned 

the salute with equal pride and distance of demeanour. He 
then took from the pasdve hand of Sir William Ashton the 
billet he had given hun the moment before he approached the 
lady, and was about to speak, when she interrupted him. * I 
perceive, my lord, you are about to enter upon an unpleasant 
subject. I am sorry any such should have occurred at this 
time^ to interrupt in the slightest degree the respectful recep- 
tion due to your lordship ; but so it is. Mr. Edgar Ravens- 
wood, for whom I have addressed the billet in your lordship's 
hand, has abused the hospitality of this family, and Sir William 
Ashton's softness of temper, in order to seduce a young person 
into engagements without her parents' consent^ and df which 
they never can approve.' 

Both gentlemen answered at once. ' My kinsman is incap- 
able ' said the Lord Marquis. 

'I am confident that my daughter Lucy is still more in- 
capable ' said the Lord Keeper. 

Lady Ashton at once interrupted and replied to them both. 
— ' My Lord Marquis, your kinsman, if Mr. Ravenswood has the 
honour to be so» has xnade the attempt privately to seeure the 
affections of this young and inexperienced giri. Sir William 
Ashton, your daughter has been simple enough to give more 
encouragement than she ought to have done to so very im- 
proper a suitor.' 

'And I think, madam,' said the Lord Keeper, losing his 
accustomed temper and patience^ 'that if you had nothing 
better to tell us, you had better have kept this family secret to 
yourself aLso.' 

'You will pardon me. Sir William,' said the lady, calmly; 
' the noble Marquis has a right to know the cause of the treat- 
ment I have found it necessary to use to a gentleman whom 
he calls his blood-relation.' 

'It is a cause,' muttered the Lord Keeper, 'which has 
emerged since the effect has taken place ; for, if it exists at all, 
I am sure she knew nothing of it when her letter to Ravens- 
wood was written.' 

'It is the first time that I have heard of this,' said the 
Marquis; 'but, since your ladyship has tabled a subject so 
delicate, permit me to say, that my kinsman's birth and con- 
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nexioDS entitled him to a patient hearing, and at least a civil 
refusal, even in case of his being so ambitious as to raise his 
ejee to the daughter of Sir William Ashton.' 

'You will recollect^ my lord, of what blood Miss Lucy 
Ashton is come by the motliei^s side,' said the lady. 

'I do remember your descent — ^from a younger branch of 
the house of Angus,' said the Marquis ; ' and your ladyship— 
forgiye me, lady — ought not to foiget that the Rayenswoods 
have thrice intermarried with the main stem. Come, madam, 
I know how matters stand— old and long-fostered prejudices 
are difficult to get oyer, I make every allowance for them ; I 
ought not^ and I would not» otherwise have suffered my kins- 
man to depart alone, expelled, in a manner, from this house, 
but I had hopes of being a mediator. I am still unwilling to 
leave you in anger, and shall not set forward till after noon, 
as I rejoin the Master of Ravenswood upon the road a few 
miles from hence. Let us talk over this matter more coolly.' 

'It is what I anxiously desire, my lord,' said Sir WilHam 
Ashton, eagerly. 'Lady Ashton, we will not penuit my Lord 

of A to leave us in displeasure. We must compel him to 

tarry dinner at the castle.' 

'The^ castle,' said the lady, 'and all that it contains^ are at 
the command of the Marquis, so long as he chooses to honour 
it with his residence ; but touching the farther discussion of 
this disagreeable topic ' 

'Pardon me, good madam,' said the Marquis ; 'but I cannot 
allow you to express any hasty resolution on a subject so im- 
portant. I see that more company is arriving ; and, since I 
have the good fortune to renew my former acquaintance with 
Lady Ashton, I hope she will give me leave to avoid perilling 
what I prise so highly upcm any disagreeable subject of dis- 
cussion — at least till we luive talked over more pleasant topics.' 

The lady smiled, courtesied, and gave her hand to the Mar- 
qtiis^ by whom, with all the formal gaJlantry of the time, which 
did not permit the guest to tuck tibe lady of the house under 
the arm, as a rustic does his sweetheart at a wake, she was 
ushered to the eating-room. 

Here they were joined by Bucklaw, Graigengelt^ and other 
neighbours, whom the Lord Keeper had previously invited to 

meet the Marquis of A ^. An apology, founded upon a slight 

indisposition, was alleged as an excuse for the absence of l£ss 
Ashton, whose seat appeared unoccupied. The entertainment 
was splendid to profusum, and was protracted till a late hour. 



CHAPTER XXTTT 

SQtth waa onr fUlen fiither's late, 

Tet bettor thui mine own ; 
He ehared his exile with hiB matei 

I'm Iwniflh'd fortli alone. 

Wallbx. 

I WILL not attempt to describe the miztiire of indignatioa and 
regret with which Bayenswood left the seat which had belonged 
to his ancestors. The terms in which Lady Ashton's billet was 
couched rendered it impossible for him, without being deficient 
in that spirit of which he perhaps had too much, to remain an 
instant longer within its walls. The Maiquis, who had his 
share in the a£&ont^ waB» nevertheless, still willing to make 
some efforts at conciliation. He therefore suffered his kinsmsn 
to depart alone, making him promise, howeyer, that he would 
wait for him at the small inn called the Tod's Hole, situated, 
as our readers may be pleased to recoUect^ half-way betwixt 
Bavenswood Castle and Wolf's Crag, and about five Scottish 
miles distant from each. Here the Marquis proposed to join 
the Master of Bayenswood, either that night or the next morn- 
ing. His own feelings would haye induced him to have left 
the castle directly, but he was loth to forfeit^ without at least 
one effort, the advantages which he had proposed from his 
visit to the Lord Keeper ; and the Master of Eavenswood was, 
even in the very heat of his resentment, unwilling to foreclose 
any chance of reconciliation which might arise out of the par- 
tiality which Sir William Ashton had shown towards him, as 
well as the intercessory arguments of his noble kinsman. He 
himself departed without a moment's delay, farther than was 
necessary to make this arrangement. 

At first he spurred his horse at a quick pace through an 
avenue of the park, as if, by rapidity of motion, he could 
stupify the confusion of feelings with which he was assailed. 
But as the road grew wilder and more sequestered, and when 
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the trees had hidden the tunets of the oastie^ he gnduallT 
slackened his pace, as if to indulge the painful lefleotions which 
he had in Tain endeayouzed to repreas. The path in which he 
found himself led him to the Mermaiden's FountaiUi and to the 
cottage of Alice; and the fatal influence which superstitious 
belief attached to the former spot^ as well as the admonitions 
which had heen in vain offered to him hy the inhalntant of the 
latter, foroed themaelyes upon his mieanotj. *01d saws speak 
trutii,' he said to himaelfy 'and the Mennaiden's Well has 
indeed witnessed the last act of rashness of the heir of Bavens- 
wood. Alice spoke well,' he continued^ 'and I am in the 
situation which she foretold; or rather, I am more deeply 
dishonoured — ^not the dependant and ally of the destroyer of 
my ftither^s house, as the old sibyl presaged, but the de^praded 
wretch who has aspired to hold that subordinate chaxacter, 
and has been rejected with disdain/ 

We are bound to tell the tale as we have reoeiTed it ; and, 
considering the distance of the time, and propensity of those 
through whose mouths it has passed to the marvellous, this 
oould not be called a Scottish stoiy unless it manifested a 
tinge of Scottish superstition. As Ravenswood approached the 
solitary fountain, he is said to have met with Uie following 
Bingular adyenture: — ^His home^ which was moving slowly 
forward, suddenly interrupted its steady and composed paoe^ 
snorted, reared, and, though urged by the nrar, refused to 
proceed, as if some object of tenor had suddenly presented 
itself. On looking to the fountain, Ravenswood discerned a 
female figure^ dressed in a white, or rather greyish, mantle, placed 
on the very spot on which Lucy Ashton had redined while 
listening to the fatal tale of love. His immediate unpressioii 
was that she had conjectured by which path he would trayerse 
the pariL on his departure, and placed herself at this well-known 
and sequestered place of rendesvous, to indulge herownsanow 
and his in a parting interview. In this belief he jumped from 
his horse, and, making its bridle fiist to a tree, walked hastily 
towards the fountain, pronouncing eagerly, yet under his 
breath, the words, 'Miss Ashton I — Lucy 1' 

The figure turned as he addressed it, and displayed to his 
wondering eyes the features, not of Lucy Ashton, but of old 
blind Alice. The singularity of her dress, which rather re- 
sembled a shroud than the gannent of a living woman ; the 
appearance of her person, larger, as it struck him, than it 
nsnaUy seemed to be ; above all, the strange dronmstance of a 
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blind, infimiy and decrepit penon bemg found alone and at a 
distance from her habitation (considerable^ if her infirmitieB be 
taken into account), combined to impress him with a feeling of 
wonder approaching to fear. As he approached, she arose 
slowly fnnn her seat^ held her shiiyelled hand up as if to 
preyent his coming more near, and her withered lips moved 
fast, although no sound issued from them. Rayenswood 
stopped ; and as, after a moment's pause^ he again advanced 
towiuds her, Alice^ or her apparition, moved or glided back- 
wards towards the thicket^ still keeping her face turned towards 
him. The trees soon hid the form from his sight; and, yield- 
ing to the strong and terrific impression that Uie being which 
he had seen was not of this world, the Master of Bavenswood 
remained rooted to the ground whereon he had stood when he 
caught his last view of her. At length, summoning up his 
courage, he adyanced to the spot on which the figure had 
seem^ to be seated; but neither was there pressure of the 
grass nor any other circumstance to induce him to belieye that 
what he had seen was real and substantiaL 

Full of those strange thoughts and confused apprehensions 
which awake in the bosom (rf one who conoeiyes he has wit^ 
nessed some preternatural appearance, the Master of Rayens- 
wood walked back towards his horse, frequently, however, 
looking behind him, not without apprehension, as if expecting 
that the vinon would reappear. But the apparition, whether 
it was real or whether it was the creation of a heated and 
agitated imagination, returned not again; and he found his 
horse sweating and terrified, as if experiencing that agony of 
fear with which the presence of a svmematund being is sup- 
posed to agitate the brute creation. ^Hie Master mounted, and 
rode slowly forward, soothing his steed from time to time^ 
while the animal seemed internally to shrink and shudder, as 
if expecting some new object of fear at the opening of every 
glade. The rider, after a moment's consideration, resolved to 
investigate the matter further. 'Can my eyes have deceived 
me,' he said, 'and deceived me for such a space of timet Or 
are this woman's infirmities but feigned, in order to excite 
compassion f And even then, her motion resembled not that 
of a living and existing person. Must I adopt the popular 
creed, and think that the unhappy being has formed a league 
with the powers of darkness! lam determined to be resolved; 
I will not brook imposition even from my own eyes.' 

In this uncertainty he rode up to the little wicket of Alice's 
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garden. Her seat beneath the biroh-tree wbb Tacant^ thoogh 
the day was pleaaant and the sun was high. He approached 
the hut^ and heard from within the sobs and wailing of a 
female. No answer was retomed when he knocked, so that^ 
after a moment's pause, he lifted the latch and entered. It 
was indeed a house of solitude and sorrow. Stretched upcm 
her miserable pallet lay the corpse of the last retainer of the 
house of Bayenswood who still abode on their paternal 
domains I Life had but shortly departed ; and the little girl 
by whom she had been attended in her last moments was 
wringing her hands and sobbing, betwixt childish fear and 
sorrow, over the body of her mistress. 

The Master of Bayenswood had some difficulty to compose 
the terrora of the poor child, whom his unexpected appearance 
had at first rather appalled than comforted; and when he 
succeeded, the first expression which the girl used intimated 
that 'he had come too late.' Upon inquiring the meaning of 
this expression, he learned that the deceased, upon the first 
attack of the mortal agony, had sent a peasant to the castle to 
beseech an interview of the Master of Bayenswood, and had 
expressed the utmost impatience for his return. But the 
messengers of the poor are tardy and negligent: the fellow 
had not reached the castle, as was afterwai^ learned, until 
Bayenswood had left it^ and had then found too much amuse- 
ment among the retinue of the strangers to return in any 
haste to the cottage of Alice. Meantime her anxiety of mind 
seemed to increase with the agony of her body ; and, to use 
the phrase of Babie, her only attendant, 'she prayed powerfully 
that she might see her mastei^s son once more, and renew 
her warning.' She died just as the dock in the distant vil- 
lage tolled one; and Bayenswood remembered, with internal 
shuddering, that he had heard the chime souiid through the 
wood just before he had seen what he was now much disposed 
to eofomdac as the spectiie of the deceased. 

It was necessary, ai^well from his respect to the departed 
as in common humanity to her terrified attendant^ that he 
should take some measures to relieye the girl from her dis- 
tressing situation. The deceased, he understood, had expressed 
a desire to be buried in a solitary churehyard, near the little 
inn of the Tod's Hole, called the Hermitage, or more commonly 
Armitage^ in which la)r interred some of tiie Bayenswood family, 
« and many of their followers. Bayenswood conceiyed it his duty 

« to gratify this predilection, so commonly found to exist among 
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Uie Soofctidi peaaanlayy axid despatched Balne to t^ 
village to procure the aasistanoe of some f emalesy asBoring her 
that) in the meanwhile, he would himaelf remain with the dead 
body, which, as in Theaaaly of old, it is aooounted highly unfit 
to leave without a watch. 

Thu8» in the course of a quarter of an hour or little more^ 
he found himaelf sitting a solitary guard over the inanimate 
corpse of her whose dismissed spirit, unless his eyes had 
strangely deoeiyed him, had so recently manifested itself 
before hint Notwithstanding his natural courage, the Master 
was considerably affiBcted by a concurrence of circumstances so 
extraordinary. 'She died expressing her eager desire to see 
me. Gan it be^ then,' was his natural course of reflection — 
' can strong and earnest wishes, formed during the last agony 
of nature, survive its catastrophe, surmount tibe awful bounds 
of the spiritual world, and place before us its inhabitants in 
the hues and colouring of life t And why was that manifested 
to the eye which could not unfold its tale to the earf and 
wherefore should a breach be made in the laws of nature, yet 
its purpose remain unknown f Vain questions, which only 
deatii, when it shall make me like the pale and withered form 
before me^ can ever resolve.' 

He laid a doth, as he spoke, over the lifeless face, upon 
whose features he felt unwilling any longer to dwell. He then 
took his place in an old carved oaken chair, ornamented with 
his own armorial bearings, which Alice had contrived to appro- 
priate to her own use in the pUlage which took place among 
creditors, officers, domestics, and messengers of the law when 
his father left Bavenswood Castle for the last time. Thus 
seated, he banished, as much as he could, the superstitious 
feelings which the late incident naturally inspired. His own 
were sad enough, without the exaggeration of supernatural 
terror, since he found himself transferred from the situation 
of a successful lover of Lucy Ashton, and an honoured and 
respected friend of her father, into the melancholy and solitary 
guardian of the abandoned and forsaken corpse of a common 
pauper. 

He was relieved, however, from his sad office sooner than 
he could reasonably have expected, considering the distance 
betwixt the hut of the deceased and the village, and the age 
and infirmities of three old women who came fiom thence, in 
military phrase, to relieve guard upon the body of the defunct 
On any other occasion the epeed of these reverend sibyls would 
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have been muoh more moderate, for the first mm eighty years 
of age and upwaida, the aeoond vaa panlytioy and the thizd 
lame of a leg from some aoddent. But the burial duties 
rendered to the deceased are, to the Sootdsh peasant of either 
BeZy a labour of love. I know not whether it is from the 
temper of the people, grave and enthusiastic as it certainly is, 
or from the recollection of the andent Catholic opinicms, when 
the hmeral rites were always considered as a period of festival 
to the living ; but feasting, good (dieer, and even inebriety, 
were, and are, the frequent accompaniments of a Scottish old- 
fashknied buriaL What the funeral feast, or 'dirgie,' as it 
is called, was to the men, the gloomy preparations of the 
dead body for the cofiSn were to the women. To straight 
the contorted limbs upon a board used for that melancholy 
purpose, to array the corpse in clean linen, and over that in 
its wooUen shroud, were operations committed always to the 
old matrons of the village^ and in which they found a singular 
and gloomy delight. 

The old women paid the Master their salutations with 
a ghastiy smile, which reminded him of the meeting betwixt 
Macbeth and the witches on the blasted heath of Forres. He 
gave them some numey, and recommended to them the charge 
of the dead body of their contemporary, an office which they 
willingly undertook ; intimating to him at the same time that 
he must leave the hut, in order that they might begin their 
mournful duties. Bavenswood readily agreed to depart, only 
tarrying to recommend to them due attention to the body, 
and to receive information where he was to find the sexton, 
or beadle, who had in charge the deserted churchyard of the 
Armitage, in order to prepare matters for the reception of Old 
Alice in tiie place of repose which she had selected for herself. 

'Yell no be pinched to find out Johnie Mortsheugh,' said 
the elder sibyl, and still her withered cheek bore a grisly smile ; 
'he dwells near the Tod's Hole, an house of entertainment 
where there has been monv a blythe birling, for death and 
drink-draining are near ndgnbours to ane ani&er.' 

'Ayl and that's e'en true^ cummer,' said the lame ha^^ 
propping herself with a crutch which supported the shortness 
of her left leg, ' for I mind when the father of this Master of 
Bavenswood that is now standing before us stioked young 
BlackhaU with his whinger, for a wrang word said ower their 
wine, or brandy, or what not : he gaed in as light as a lark, 
and he came out wi' his feet foremost I was at the winding of 
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the oarpse; and when the bluid wag waahed ofl^ he was a 
bonny bouk of man's body.' 

It may be easily believed that this ill-lamed anecdote 
hastened the Master's purpose of quitting a company so evil- 
omened and BO odious. Yet^ while walking to the tree to 
whioh his horBe was tied, and busying himself with adjusting 
the girths of the saddle, he oould not avoid hearing, through 
the hedge of the little garden, a conversation respecting him- 
self, betwixt the lame woman and the octogenarian sibyl. The 
pair had hobbled into the garden to gather rosemary, southern- 
wood, rue, and 4>ther plants proper to be strewed upon the 
body, and burned by way of fum^tion in the chimney of 
the cottage. The paralytic wretch, almost exhausted by the 
journey, was left guard upon the corpse, lest witches or fiends 
might play their sport with it. 

The following low, croaking dialc^e was necessarily over- 
head by the Master of Ravenswood : — 

'That's a fresh and full-grown hemlock, Annie Winnie; 
mony a cummer lang syne wad hae sought nae better horse to 
flee over hill and how, through mist and moonlight, and li^t 
down in the King of France's cellar.' 

'Ay, cummer 1 but the very deil has turned as hard-hearted 
now as the Lord Keeper and the grit folk, that hae breasts 
like whinstane. They prick us and they pine ub, and they pit 
us on the pinnywinkles for witches ; and, if I say my pravOTs 
backwards ten times ower, Satan will never gie me amends o' 
them.' 

'Did ye ever see the foul thief f ' asked her nei^bour. 

' Na 1 replied the other spokeswoman ; ' but I trow I hae 
dreamed of him mony a time, and I think the day will come 
they will bum me for't. But ne'er mind, cummer I we hae 
this dollar of the Master's, and we'll send doun for bread and 
for yill, and tobacco^ and a drap brandy to bum, and a wee 
pickle saft sugar; and be there deil, or nae deil, lass, well hae 
a merry night o't.' 

Here her leathern chops uttered a sort of cackling, ghastly 
laugh, resembling, to a certain degree, the cry of the screech- 
owL 

'He's a frank man, and a free-handed man, the Master,' 
said Annie Winnie, 'and a comely personage — broad in the 
shouthers, and narrow around the lunyies. He wad mak a bonny 
corpse; I wad like to hae the streiking and winding o' him.' 

'It is written on his brow, Annie Winnie^' returned the 
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octogenanan, her oompanion, ^that hand of womaiii or of man 
either, will never straught him : dead-deal will never be laid on 
hia back, make jou your market of that^ for I hae it fnie a 
sore hand.' 

'Will it be his lot to die on the batde-ground then, Ailsie 
Gourlay 9 Will he die by the sword or the ball, as his for- 
bears hae dune before him, mcmy ane o' them f ' 

'Ask nae mair questions about it — ^hell no be graced sae 
far,' replied the sage. 

'I ken ye are wiser than ither folk, Ailsie Gooilay. But 
wha teU'dye thisf . 

' Faahna your thumb about that, Annie Winnie^' answered 
the mbyl, ' I hae it frae a hand sure enough.' 

'But ye said ye never saw the foul thieV reiterated her 
inquisitive companion. 

'I hae it frae as sure a hand,' said Ailsie, 'and frae them 
that spaed his fortune before the sark gaed ower his head.' 

'Hark ! I hear his horse's feet ri<JUng aff,' said the other; 
'they dinna sound as if good luck was wi' them.' 

'Mak haste, sirs,' cried the paralytic hag from the cottage, 
'and let us do what is needfu', and say what is fitting; for, if 
the dead corpse binna sttaughted, it will gim and thraw, bhA 
that will fear the best o' lis.' 

Bavenswood was now out of hearing. He despised most of 
the ordinary prejudices about witchcrait^ omens, and vaticina- 
tion, to whidi his age and country still gave such implicit credit 
that to express a doubt of them was accounted a crime equal 
to the unbelief of Jews or Saracens ; he knew also that the pre- 
vailing belief concerning witches, operating upon the hypochon- 
driac habits of those whom age, infirmi^, and poverty rendered 
liable to suspicion, and enforced by the fear of death and the 
pangs of the most cruel tortures, often extorted those confessions 
which encumber and disgrace tJie criminal records of Scotland 
daring the 17th century. But the vision of that morning, 
whether real or imaginary^ had impressed his mind with a 
superstitious feeling which he in vain endeavoured to shake off. 
The nature of the business which awaited him at the little inn, 
called Tod's Hole, where he poon after arrived, was not of a kind 
to restore his spirits. 

It was necessary he should see Mortsheugh, the sexton of 
the old burial-ground at Armitage, to arrange matters for the 
funeral of Alice ; and, as tihe man dwelt near the place of her 
late residence, the Master, after a slight refreshment^ walked 
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tow&ids the pUoe where the body of Alioe wu to be deposited. 
It vsa eitu&ted in tlie nook fonned by tiie eddying sweep of a 
rtraun, whioh ianied from the adjoining hills. A rude cavern 
in an adjaoeot rook, which, in ttie interior, was cut into the 
shape of a oiom, fonned the hermitage, where ecnne Sazcn 
saint had in ancient times done penano^ and giren name to 
the plaoe. The rich Abbey of Coldinghame had, in latter days, 
flStablished a ofaapel in the neighbourhood, of whioh no vestige 
was now visible, though the t^urohyard which siirrounded it 
was still, as upon the present oooaei<»i, used for the interment 
of particular persons. One or two shattered yew-treee still 
grew within uie pretnncts of that whioh had once been bolv 
ground. WanioTB and barons had been buried there of ol^ 
but their names were forgotten, and their mraiuments de- 
' molished. The only sepnloual memorials which remained were 
the upright headstones which mai^ the graves ai penons <rf 
inferior nmk. The abode of the sexton was a solitary cottage 
adjacent to the mined wall of the oemetery, but so low tht^ 
with its thatoh, which nearly reached the groond, covered with 
a thick crop of grass, fog, and house-leeis, it resembled an over- 
grown giave. On inquirf, however, Bavenswood fbond that 
the man of the last mattock was absent at a bridal, being fiddler 
as well as grave-digger to the vicinity. He therefore retired to 
the little inn, leaving a message that early next morning he 
would again call for the person whose double occupation con- 
nected 1^ at once with the house of mouming and the house 
of feasting. 

An oatrider of the Harquis arrived at Tod's Hde shortly 
after, with a message, inthnating that his master would jtrin 
Bavenswood at that pla^e on the following nK»iiing ; and the 
Uaster, who would (rtherwiae have proceeded to his old retreat 
•t Wolfs Orttg, remained there aoooidingly to give meeting to 
his noble k' 
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Sai^ld, Aet T. Soena 1. 

Thi sleep of BaTemnrood was broken hy ghastl; and agitat- 
ing TiaOQB, and his waking inteirala disturbed by melancholy 
refleotiana on the past and painful anticipatiotiB cj the future. 
He TB8 perhaps the only traveller who ever slept in that 
miserable kennel without oompluuing of his lodgings, or feeling 
inoonvenienoe from their deficiencies. It is when ' ijie mind ia 
free the body's delicate.' Morning, howerer, found the Master 
an early riser, in hopes that the fresh fdr of the dawn might 
afford the refreshment which night had refused him. He took 
his way tow^rd the solitary burial-gToniid, which lay about half 
a mile from the inn. 

The thin blue s&toke, which already began to curl up- 
ward, and to distinguish the cottage of the living from the 
habitation of the dead, apprised him that its inmate bad to- 
tumed and was stirring. Aooordiogly, on entering the little 
churchyard, he saw the dd man labouring in a half-made grave. 
' My desUny,' thought Bavenswood, ' Bewns to lead me to scenes 
ol fate and ot death ; bat these are ohildiah thoughts, and they 
ihaU not master me. I will not again sufier my imagination 
to begoile my senses.' The old man rested on his spade as the 
Master approached him, as if to receive his commands ; and as 
he did not immediately speak, the sexton opened the discourse 
in his own way. 

*Ye win be a wedding customer, tar, I'se warrant?' 

' What makes you thmk so, friend I ' replied the Master. 

'I live by twa tiixdcn, mi,' replied the blytiie old man — 
'fiddle, mr, and aptuJo; filing the world, and emptying of it; 
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and I suld ken baith cast of cufltomera by head-nuuk in thirty 
years' practice.' 

' You are mistaken, however, this morning,' replied Bayens- 
wood. 

'Am IV said the old man, looking keenly at him, ^tzoth 
and it may be; since, for^as brent as your brow is, there is 
something sitting upon it this day that is as near akin to death 
as to wedlock. Weel — ^weel ; the pick and shoyel are as ready 
to your order as bow and fiddle.' 

'I wish you,' said Bavenswood, ^to look after the decent 
interment of an old woman, Alice Gray, who liyed at the Craig- 
foot in Rayenswood Park.' 

'Alice Gray! — ^blind Alice 1' said the sexton; 'and is she 
gane at lastf that's another jow of the bell to bid me be ready. 
I mind when Habbie Gray brought her down to this land ; a 
likely lass she was then, and looked ower her southland nose 
at us a'. I trow her pride got a downoome. And is she e'en 
ganel' 

' She died yesterday,' said Rayenswood ; 'and desired to be 
buried here beside her husband ; you know where he lies^ no 
doubt f 

'Ken where he fieal' answered the sexton, with national 
indirection of response. ' I ken whar alxxly lies^ that lies here. 
But ye were speaking o' her graye t Lord help us, if s no an 
ordinar graye that w^ baud her in, if a's true tiiat folk said of 
Alice in her auld days ; and if I gae to six feet deep — and & 
warlock's graye shouldna be an inch mair ebb^ or herain witch 
cummers would soon whirl her out of her shroud for a' their 
auld acquaintance — ^and be't six f eet^ or be't three, wha's to 
pay the making o't, I pray yef ' 

'I will pay thati my friend, and all other reasonable 
charges.' 

'Beasonable charges 1' said the sextan; 'ou, there's grand- 
mail — and bellHsiller, though the bell's broken, nae doubt — 
and the kist — and my day's wazk — and my bit f ee^-and some 
brandy and yill to the di^ie ; I am no thinking that yoa can 
inter her, to oa' decently, under saxteen pund Sdots.' 

'There is the money, my friend,' said Bayenswood, 'and 
something oyer. Be sure you know the graye.' 

'Yell be ane o' her English relations, I'se warranty' said the 
hoaiy man of skulls ; ' I hae heard she married far below her 
station. It was yery right to let her bite on the bridle when 
she was living, and it's very right to gie her a decent burial 
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now bhe's dead, for that's a matter o' credit to yoursell rather 
than to her. Folk may let their kindred shift for themsells 
when they are alive, and can bear the burden of their ain 
misdoings ; but it's an unnatural thing to let them be buried 
like dogSy when a' the discredit gangs to the kindred. What 
kens the dead corpse about it f ' 

'You would not have people neglect their relations on a 
bridal occasion neither f ' said Bavenswood, who was amused with 
the professional limitation of the grave-digger's philanthropy. 

The old man cast up his sharp grey eyes with a shrewd 
smile, as if he understood the jest, but instantly continued, 
with his former gravity, 'Bridals — ^wha wad neglect bridals 
that had ony regard for plenishing the earth f To be sure, 
they suld be celebrated with all manner of good cheer, and 
meeting of friends, and musical instruments — ^harp, sat^but, 
and psaltexy ; or gude fiddle and pipes, when these auld-warld 
instruments of melody are hard to be compassed.' 

* The presence of the fiddle, I daresay,' replied Bavenswood, 
' would atone for the absence of all the othera.' * 

The sexton again looked sharply up at him, as he answered, 
' Nae doubt — ^nae doubt, if it were weel played ; but yonder,' 
he said, as if to change Uie discourse, 'is HaJbert Gray's lang 
bame, that ye were speering after, just the third bourock 
beyond the muckle through-stane that stands on sax legs 
yonder, abune some ane of the Bavenswoods; for there is 
mony of their kin and foUowers here, deil lift them ! though it 
isna just their main burial-place/ 

' They are no favourites, then, of yours, these Bavenswoods ? ' 
said the Master, not much pleased with the passing benediction 
which was thus bestowed on his family and name. 

' I kenna wha should favour them,' said the grave-digger ; 
' when they had lands and power, they were ill g^des of them 
baith, and now their head's down, there's few care how lang 
they may be of lifting it again.' 

'Indeed 1' said Bavenswood; 'I never heard tiiat this un- 
happy family deserved ill-will at the hands of their country. I 
giant their poverty, if that renders them contemptible.' 

' It will gang a far way till't,' said the sexton of Hermitage, 
'ye may tak my word for that; at least, I ken naething else 
that suld mak myself contemptible, and folk are far frae 
respecting me as they wad do if I lived in a twa-lofted sclated 
house. But as for the Bavenswoods, I hae seen three genera- 
tions of them, and deil ane to mend other.' 
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* I thought they had enjoyed a fair chaiaoter va, the countiy/ 
said their desoendant. 

' Character 1 Ou, je see, sir,' said the sexton, ^ as for the 
auld gudesire body of a lord, I lived on his land when I was a 
swanking young ohield, and oould hae blawn the trumpet wi' 
ony body, for I had wind enough then; and touching this 
trumpeter Marine * that I have heard play afore the lords of 
the circuit, I wad hae made nae mair o' him than of a bairn 
and a bawbee whistle. I defy him to hae played ^* Boot and 
saddle,** or '^ Horse and away," or " Gallants, come trot," with 
me ; he hadna the tones.' 

' But what is all this to old Lord Ravenswood, my friend f ' 
said the Master, who^ with an anxiety not unnatural in his 
circumstances, was desirous of prosecuting the musician's first 
topic — 'what had his memoiy to do witi^ the degenenu^ of 
the trumpet music f ' 

^ Just this, sir,' answered the sexton, ' that I lost my wind in 
his service. Te see I was trumpeter at the castle^ and had 
allowance for blawing at break of day, and at dinner time, and 
other whiles when there was -company about, and it pleased my 
lord ; and when he raised his >militia to caper awa' to Bothwdl 
Brig against the wrang-headed wastland Whigs, I behoved, 
reason or nane, to munt a horse and caper awa' wi' them.' 

'And veiy reasonable,' said Ravenswood; 'you were his 
servant and vassal.' 

'Servitor, say yet' replied the sexton, 'and so I was; but it 
was to blaw folk to their warm dinner, or at the waret to a 
decent kirkyard, and no to skirl them awa' to abluidy braeside^ 
where there was deil a bedral but the hooded craw. But bide 
ye, ye shall hear what cam o't, and how far I am bund to be 
bedesman to the Bavenswoods. Till't, ye see, we gaed on a 
braw simmer morning, twenty-fourth of June, saxteen hundred 
and se'enty-nine, of a' the days of the month and year— drums 
beat, g^uns rattled, horses kicked and trampled. Hackstoun 
of Bathillet keepit the brig wi' musket and carabine and pike, 
sword and scythe for what I ken, and we horsemen were ordered 
down to cross at the ford, — ^I hate fords at a' times, let abee 
when there's thousands of armed men on the other side. There 
was auld Bavenswood brandishing his Andrew Ferrara at the 
head, and crying to us to come and buckle to, as if we had been 
gaun to a fair ; there was Caleb Balderstone, that is living yet, 
flourishing in the rear, and swearing Gog and Magog, he would 

•See Note la 
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put Bteel duough the guts of onj man that turned bridle; 
there was young Allan Bavenswood, that was then Master, wi' 
a bended pistol in his hand — ^it was a meroj it gaed na aff ! — 
crying to me, that had scaroe as much wind left as serve the 
neoessaiy poipose of my ain lungs, '* Sound, you poltroon ! — 
sound, you damned cowardly vOhun, or I will blow your brains 
out 1 " and, to be sure, I blew sic points of war that the scraugh 
of a dookin-hen was music to them.' 

^ Well, sir, cut all this shorty' said Ravenswood. 

'Short 1 I had like to hae been cut short mysell, in the 
flower of my youth, as Scripture says; and that's the very 
thing that 1 compleen o'. Wed ! in to the water we behoyed 
a' to splash, heels ower head, sit or fa' — ae horse driving on 
anither, as is the way of brute beasts, and riders that hae as 
little sense ; the veiy bushes on the ither side were ableese wi' 
the flashes of the Whig guns ; and my horse had just taen the 
grund, when a blackayised westland carle — I wad mind the face 
o' him a hundred years yet — an ee like a wild falcon's, and a 
beard as broad as my shovel — clapped the end o' his lang black 
gun within a quarter's length of my lugl By the grace o' 
Mercy, the horse swarved round, and I fell aff at the tae side as 
the beJl whistled by at the tither, and the fell auld lord took the 
Whig such a swauk wi' his broadsword that he made twa pieces 
o' his head, and down fell the lurdane wi' a' his bouk abime me.' 

'You were rather obliged to the old lord, I think,' said 
Bavenswood. 

'Was It my sartief first for bringing me into jeopardy, 
would I nould I, and then for whomlmg a chield on the tap 
o* me that dang the veiy wind out of my body f I hae been 
short-breathed ever since, and canna gang twenty yards with- 
out peghing like a miller's aiver.' 

'You lost, then, your place as trumpeter 1' said Ravens- 
wood. 

* Lost it ! to be sure I lost it,' replied the sexton, ' for I 
couldna hae played pew upon a dry humlock ; but I might hae 
dune weel eneugh, for I keepit the wage and the free house, 
and little to do but play on the fiddle to them, but for Allan, 
last Lord Ravenswood, that was far waur than ever his father 
was.' 

' What,' said the Master, ' did my father — I mean, did his 
father's son — ^this last Lord Ravenswood, deprive you of what 
the bounty of his father allowed you f ' 

'Ay, troth did he,' answered the old man; 'for he loot his 
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aflbin gang to the dogs, and let in this Sir William Aahtcm on 
U8, that will gie naethhig for naething, and just removed me 
and a' the puir creatures that had bite and soup at the castle^ 
and a hole to put our heads in, when things were in the auld 
way/ 

' If Lord Bayenswood protected his people, my friend, while 
he had the means of doing so^ I think they might spare his 
memoiy/ replied the Master. 

' Ye are welcome to your ain opinion, sir/ said the sextcm ; 
* but ye winna persuade me that he did his duty, either to him- 
sell or to huB puir dependent creatures, in guiding us the gate 
he has done ; he might hae gien us lif e*rent tadLS of our bits 
o' houses and yards ; and me, that's an auld man, living in yon 
miserable cabin, that's fitter for the dead than the quick, and 
killed wi' rheumatise^ and John Smith in my dainty bit mail- 
ing, and his window glasen, and a' because Ravenswood guided 
his gear like a fule f ' 

'It is but too true,' said Bayenswood, oonscienc&<truck ; 
'the penalties of ertrayagance extend far beyond the prodigal's 
own sufferings.' 

'However,' said the sexton, 'this young man Edgar is like 
to avenge my wrangs on the haill of his kmdred.' 

'Indeedf said Ravenswood ; 'why should you suppose so f 

'They say he is about to many the daughter of Leddy 
Ashton; and let her leddyship get his head anoe under her 
oxter, and see you if she winna gie his neck a thraw. Sona a bit^ 
if I were him t Let her alane for handing a'thing in het water 
that draws near her. Sae the warst wish I shall wish the lad is, 
that he may take his ain creditable gate o't, and ally himsell 
wi' his fother's enemies, that have taken his broad lands and my 
bonny kail-yard from Uie lawful owners thereof.' 

Cervantes acutely remarks, that flatteiy is pleasing even 
from the mouth of a madman ; and censure, as well as praise, 
often affects us, while we despise the opinions and motives on 
which it is founded and expressed. Ravenswood, abruptly 
reiterating his command that Alice's funeral should be at- 
tended to, flung away from the sexton, under the painful 
impression that the gr^t as well as the small vulgar would 
think of his engagement with Lucy like this ignorant and selfish 
peasant. 

'And I have stooped to subject myself to these calumnies, 
and am rejected notwithstanding ! Lucy, your faith must be 
true and perfect as the diamond to compensate for the dis- 
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honour which men's opinions^ and the oonduct of jonr mother, 
attach to the heir of Bayenswood 1 ' 

Ab he raiaed his eyee, he beheld the Marquis of A ■ , who, 
having arrived at the Tod's Hole, had walked forth to look for 
his kinsman. 

After mutual greetings, he made some apology to the Master 
for not coming forward on the preceding evening. < It was his 
wish,' he said, ' to have done so, but he had come to the know- 
ledge of some matters whidi induced him to delay his purpose. 
I find,' he proceeded, 'there has been a love aflair here, kins- 
man; and though I might blame you for not having com- 
municated with me, as b^g in some degree the chief of your 
family ^ 

' With your lordship's permission,' said Bavenswood, ' I am 
deeply grateful for the interest you are pleased to take in me, 
but / am the chief and head of my family.' 

'I know it — I know it,' said the Marquis; ^in a strict 
heraldic and genealogical sense, you certainly are so; what 
I mean is, that being in some measure under my guardian- 
ship——' 

'I must take the liberty to say, my lord ' answered 

Bavenswood, and the tone in which he interrupted the Marquis 
boded no long duration to the friendship of the noble relatives, 
when he himself was interrupted by the little sexton, who came 
puffing after them, to ask if their honours would choose music 
at the change-house to make up for short cheer. 

' We want no music,' said the Master, abruptly. 

'Tour honour disna ken what ye're refusing, then,' said the 
fiddler, with the impertinent freedom of his profession. * I can 
play, ''Wilt thou do't again," and "The Auld Man's Mear's 
Dead," sax times better than ever Patie Bimie.* Ill get my 
fiddle in the turning of a coffin-screw.' 

' Take yourself away, sir,' said the Marquis. 

' And ]| your honour be a north-country gentleman,' said the 
persevering minstrel, ' whilk I wad judge from your tongue, I 
can play "liggeram Cosh," and "Mullin Dhu," and "The 
Cummers of Athole." ' 

' Take yourself away, friend ; you interrupt our conversation.' 

' Or ii^ under your honour's favour, ye shoidd happen to be 
a thought honest, I can play (this in a low and confidential 
tone) " Eilliecrankie," and " The King shall hae bis ain," and 

* A odebnted fiddler and sosgator of Klnghom. See Allen Bameey's CcUtettd Ponu, 
ed. 17S1 {Udm^ 
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** The Auld Stuarts back again ** ; and the wife at the change- 
house is a decent^ discreet body, neither kens nor cares what 
toasts are drucken, and what tunes are played, in her house : 
she's deaf to a'thing but the dink o' the siller.' 

The Marquis, who was sometimes suspected of Jacobitism, 
could not help laughing as he threw the fellow a dollar, and 
bid him go play to the seryants if he had a mind, and toare 
them at peace. 

'Aweel, gentlemen,' said he, * I am wishing your honours 
gude day. Ill be a' the better of the dollar, and yell be the 
waur of wantmg tbe music, I'se tell ye. But I'se gang hame, 
and fiidsh the graye in the tuning o' a fiddlenrtaring, lay by my 
spade, and then get my tother bread-winner, and awa' to your 
folk, and see if they hae better lugs than their masters.' 



CHAPTER XXV 

True love, an thou be trae, 
Thou has ane kittle part to plav ; 

For fortunei iiMhion, fanoy, ana tnon. 
Maun striye for many a day. 

I'Te kend by monv a friend's tale, 

Far better by tnis heart of mine, 
What tune ana ehange of fancy avail 

A tme-loye knot to untwine. 

Hbhssbsoun. 

* I wiBHiD to tell jou, my good kinsman,' said the MaiqtiiSy 
'now that we are quit of that impertinent fiddler, that I had 
tried to diaouai this love affiur of yours with Sir William 
Ashton's daughter. I never saw the young lady but for a few 
minutes to-day ; ao^ being a stranger to her personal merits, I 
pay a oompliment to you, and offer her no offence, in Baying 
you might do better.' 

'My lord, I am much indebted for the interest you have 
taken in my affiurs,' said Bayenswood. 'I did not intend to 
haye troubled you in any matter concerning Miss Ashton. As 
my engagement with that young lady has reached your lord- 
ship^ I can only say, that you must necessarily suppose that I 
was aware of the objections to my marrying into her father's 
family, and of course must have been completely satisfied with 
the reasons by which these objections are OTerbalanced, since I 
haye proceeded so for in the matter.' 

'Nay, Master, if you had heard me out,' said his noble 
relation, ' you might haye spared that observation ; for, with- 
out questioning that you luid reasons which seemed to you 
to counterbalance eyery other obstacle, I set myself, by eyeiy 
means that it became me to use towards the Ashtons, to per- 
suade them to meet your views.' 

' I am obliged to your lordship for your unsolicited inter 
cession,' said Bavenswood ; ' especially as I am sure your lord- 
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ship would neyer cany it beyond the bounds which it became 
me to use.' 

'Of that,' said the Marquia, *jou may be confident; I 
myself felt the delicacy of the matter too much to place a 
gentleman nearly connected with my house in a degrading or 
dubious situation with these Ashtons. But I pointed out all 
the adyantages of their marrying their daughter into a house 
so honourable, and so nearly related with the first in Scotland ; 
I explained the exact degree of relationship in which the 
Ravenswoods stand to ourselves; and I even hinted how 
political matteiB were like to tuxn, and what cards would be 
trumps next Parliament. I said I regarded you as a son — or a 
nephew, or so — rather than as a more distant relation; and 
that I made your affitir entirely my own.' 

'And what was the issue of your lordship's explanation Y' 
said Bavenswood, in some doubt whether he should resent or 
express gratitude for his interference. 

'Why, the Lord Keeper would have listened to reason,' 
said the Marquis ; 'he is rather unwiUing to leave his place, 
which, in the present view of a change, must be vacated ; and, 
to say truth, he seemed to have a liking for you, and to 
be sensible of the gwieral advantages to be attained by 
such a match. But his lady, who is tongue of the trump, 
Master ' 

'What of Lady Ashton, my lordf said Ravenswood; 'let 
me know the issue of this extraordinary conference: I can 
bear it.' 

'I am glad of that, kinsman,' said the Marquis, 'for I am 
ashamed to tell you half what she said. It is enough — her 
mind is made up, and the mistress of a first-rate boarding- 
school could not have rejected with more haughty indifference 
the suit of a half-pay Lrish of&cer, beseediing permission to 
wait upon the heiress of a West India planter, than Lady 
Ashton spumed every proposal of mediation which it could 
at all become me to offer in behalf of you, my good kinsman. 
I cannot guess what she means. A more honourable con- 
nexion she could not form, that's certain. As for money and 
land, that used to be her husband's business rather than hers ; 
I really think she hates you for having the rank which her 
husband has not, and perhaps for not having the lands that 
her goodman has. But I cdioidd only vex you to say more 
about it — ^here we are at the change-house.' 

The Master of Ravenswood paused as he entered the 
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oottage, which reeked through all its oreyioeB, and they were 
not few, from the exertions of the Marquis's trayelling-cooks 
to supply good cheer, and spread, as it were, a table in the 
wilderness. 

'My Lord Marquis,' said Rayenswood, * I already mentioned 
that accident has put your lordship in posseision of a secret 
which, with my consent^ should have remained one even to 
you, my kinsman, for some time. Since the secret was to part 
from my own custody, and that of the only person besides 
who was interested in it^ I am not sorry it should have 
reached your lordship's ears, as being fully aware that you are 
my noble kinsman and friend.' 

'You may believe it is safely lodged with me. Master of 
Ravenswood,' said the Marquis; 'but I should like well to 
hear you Bay that you renounced the idea of an alliance 
which you can hardly pursue without a certain degree of 
degradation.' 

'Of that, my lord, I shall judge,' answered Ravenswood, 
'and I hope with delicacy as sensitive as any of my friends. 
But I have no engagement with Sir William and Lady Aahton. 
It is with Miss AiSiton alone that I have entered upon the 
subject^ and my conduct in the matter shall be entirely niled by 
hers. If she continues to prefer me in my poverty to the 
wealthier suitors whom her friends recommend, I may well 
make some sacrifice to her sincere affection: I may well 
surrender to her the less tangible and less palpable advantages 
of birth, and the deep-rooted prejudices of family hatred. If 
Mias Lucy Ashton should change her mind on a subject of 
such delicacy, I trust my friends will be silent on my dis- 
appointment, and I shall know how to make my enemies so.' 

' Spoke like a gallant young nobleman,' said the Marquis; 
'for my part^ I luive that regard for you, that I should be 
Borry the thing went on. 'Hiis Sir William Ashton was a 
pretty enough pettifogging kind of a lawyer twenty years ago^ 
and betwixt battling at the bar and lc»dii^^ in committees 
of Parliament he has got well on ; the Darien matter lent him 
a lift, for he had good intelligence and sound views, and sold 
out in time; but the best work is had out of him. No 
government will take him at his own, or rather his wife's 
extravagant^ valuation; and betwixt his indecision and her 
insolence, from all I can guess, he will outsit his market, and 
be had cheap when no one will bid for him. I say nothii^ of 
Miss Ashton; but I assure you, a ccmnexion with her fatiier 
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will be neither uaefol nor ornamental, beyond that part of 
your father's spoik which he may be pre^uled upon to dia- 
goi^e by way of tocher-good ; and take my word for it^ you 
will get more if you have spirit to bell the cat with him in 
the House of Peers. And I will be the man, oouain,' con- 
tinued his lordship, ' will course the fox for you, and make him 
rue the day that ever he refused a composition too honourable 
for him, and proposed by me on the behalf of a kinsman.' 

There was something in all this that, as it were, overshot 
the mark. Ravenswood could not disguise from himself that 
his noble kinsman had more reasons for taking ofifence at the 
reception of his suit than regarded his interest and honour, 
yet he could neither complain nor be surprised that it should 
be so. He contented himself, therefore, with repeating, that his 
attachment was to Miss Ashton personally; that he desired 
neither wealth nor aggrandisement from her fother's means 
and influence ; and that nothing should prevent his keeping his 
engagement, excepting her own express desire that it should 
be relinquished ; and he requested as a fetvour that the matter 
might be no more mentioned betwixt them at present, assuring 

the Marquis of A that he should be his confidant in its 

progress or its interruption. 

The Marquis soon had more agreeable^ as well as more in- 
teresting, subjects on which to converse. A foot-post, who had 
followed him from Edinburgh to Ravenswood Castle, and had 
traced his steps to the Tod's Hole, brought him a pa<^et laden 
with good news. The political calculations of the Marquis had 
proved just, both in London and at Edinburgh, and he saw 
almost within his grasp the pre-eminence for which he had 
panted. The refredbments which the servants had prepared 
were now put on the table, and an epicure would perhaps have 
enjoyed them with additional zest from the contrast which 
such fare afforded to the miserable cabin in which it was 
served up. 

The turn of conversation corresponded with and added to 
the social feelings of the company. The Marquis expanded 
with pleasure on the power whi(m probable incidents were likely 
to assign to him, and on the use which he hoped to make of it 
in serving his kinsman Ravenswood. Ravenswood could but 
repeat the gratitude which he really felt, even when he con- 
sidered the topic as too long dwelt upon. The wine was ex- 
cellent, notwithstanding its having been brought in a runlet 
from Edinburgh ; and Sie habits of the Marquis, when engaged 
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with saoh good oheer, were somewhat aedentaiy. And ao it fell 
out that they delayed their journey two houn later than was 
their original purpose. 

' Bat what of that, my good y eong friend t ' said the liarquis. 
'Tour Castle of Wolfs Crag is but at five or six miles' distance, 

and will affi>rd the same hospitality to your kininnan of A 

that it gave to this same Sir William Ashton.' 

'Sir William took the castle by storm,' said BaTenswood, 
'and, like many a victor, had little reason to congratulate him- 
self on his conquest' 

'Well — ^welll'saidLordA ^, whose dignitjr was something 

relaxed by the wine he had druiJc, ' I see I must bribe you to 
harbour me. Gome, pledge me in a bumper health to the Jast 
young lady that slept at Wolfs Crag, ana liked her quarters. 
My bones are not so tender as hers, and I am resolyed to occupy 
her apartment to-night^ that I may judge how hard the ocmm 
is that love can soften.' 

'Tour lordship may choose what penance you please,' said 
Ravenswood ; ' but I assure, you, I should expect my old servant 
to hang himself, or throw himself from the battlements, should 
your lordship visit him so unexpectedly. I do assure you, we 
are totally and literally unprovided.' 

But hu declaiation only brought from his noble patron an 
assurance of his own total indifference as to every species of 
accommodation, and his determination to see the Tower of Wolfs 
Crag. His ancestor^ he said, had been feasted there, when he 
went forward with the then Lord Bavenswood to the fatal 
battle of Modden, in which they both fell. Thus hard pressed, 
the Master offered to ride forward to get matters put in such 
preparation as time and circumstances admitted ; but the Mar- 
quis protested his kinsman must afibrd him his company, and 
woidd only consent that an avant-courier should carry to the 
destined seneschal, ^Caleb Balderstone, the unexpected news of 
this invasion. 

The Master of Eavenswood 80(m after accompanied the Mar- 
quis in his carriage, as the latter had proposed ; and when they 
became better acquainted in the progress of the journey, hui 
noble relation explained the very Ubcnral views which he enter- 
tained for his relation's preferment, in case of the success of his 
own political eohemes. They related to a secret ;and highly 
important commission beyond sea, which could only be entrusted 
to a person of rank, talent, and perfect confidence, and which, 
as it required great trust and reliance on the envoy employed. 
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oould not bat prove both honourable and advantageous to him. 
We need not enter into the nature and purpose of this oommis- 
sion, farther than to acquaint our readers that the charge was 
in prospect highly acceptable to the Master of Bavenswood, 
who haUed witi^ pleasure the hope of emerging from his present 
state of indigence and inaction into independence and honour- 
able exertion. 

While he listened thus eagerly to the details with which the 
Marquis now thought it necessaiy to entrust him, the messenger 
who had been despatched to the Tower of Wolfs Crag returned 
with Caleb Balderstone's humble duty, and an assurance that 
*a' should be in seemly order, sic as the hurry of time per- 
mitted, to receive their lordships as it behoved.' 

Ravenswood was too well accustomed to his seneschal's 
mode of acting and speaking to hope much from this confident 
assurance. He knew that Caleb acted upon the principle of 

the Spanish generals, in the campaign of y who, much to 

the perplexity of the Prince of Orange, their commander-in- 
chief, used to report their troops as full in number, and pos- 
sessed of all necessary points of equipment, not considering it 
consistent with their dignity, or the honour of Spain, to confess 
any deficiency either in men or munition, until the want of 
both was unavoidably discovered in the day of battle. Accord- 
ingly, Ravenswood thought it necessary to give the Marquis 
some hint that the fair assurance which they had just received 
from Caleb did not by any means ensure them against a very 
indifferent reception. 

'Tou do yourself injustice. Master,' said the Marquis, 'or 
you wish to surprise me agreeably. IVom this window I see a 
great light in the direction where, if I remember aright^ Wolfs 
Crag lies ; and^ to judge from the splendour which the old Tower 
sheds around it, the preparations for our reception must be of 
no ordinary description. I remember your lather putting the 
same deception on me, when we went to the Tower for a few 
days' hawking, about twenty years since, and yet we spent our 
time as joUily at Wolfs Crag as we could have done at my 
own hunting seat at B -' 

'Your lordship, I fear, will experience that the faculty 
of the present proprietor to entertain his friends is greatly 
abridged,' said Ravenswood; 'the will, I need hardly say, 
remains the same. But I am as much at a loss as your lord- 
ship to account for so strong and brilliant a light as is now 
above Wolfs Crag; the windows of the Tower axe few and 
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nanowy and those of the lower stoiy are hidden from ns by 
the walls of the court. I cannot conoeiye that any illiunina- 
tion of an ordinaiy nature could afford such a blaze of light.' 

The mystery was soon explained ; for the cayalcade almost 
instantly halted, and the voice of Caleb Balderstone was heard 
at the coach window, exclaiming, in accents broken by grief 
and fear, ' Och, gentlemen 1 Och, my gude lords 1 Och, hand 
to the right ! Wolfs Crag is burning, bower and ha' — a' the 
rich plenishing outside and inside — a' liie fine graith, pictures, 
tapestries, needle- wark, hangings, and other deoorements — a' 
in a bleeze, as if they were nae mair than sae mony peats, or 
as muckle pease-strae 1 Haud to the rights gentlemen, I implore 
ye ; there is some sma' provision making at Luckie Sma'trash's ; 
but O, wae for this night, and wae for me that lives to see it 1 ' 

Ravenswood was at first stunned by this new and unexpected 
calamity ; but after a moment's recollection he sprang from the 
carriage, and hastily bidding his noble kinsman good-night, was 
about to ascend the hill towards the castle, the broad and full 
conflagration of which now flung forth a high column of red 
light, that flickered far to seaward upon the dashing waves of 
the ocean. 

* Take a horse, Master,' exclaimed the Marquis, greatly 
affected by this additional misfortune, so unexpectedly heaped 
upon his young proUgd] 'and give me my ambling palfrey; 
and haste forward, you knaves, to see what can be done to 
save the furniture, or to extinguish the fire— ride, you knaves, 
for your lives ! ' 

The attendants bustled together, and began to strike their 
horses with the spur, and call upon Caleb to show them the 
road. But the voice of that careful seneschal was heard above 
the tumult, ' O, stop — sirs, stop — ^tum bridle, for- the luve of 
Mercy ; add not loss of live^ to the loss of warld's gear I Thirty 
barrels of powther, landed out of a Dunkirk dogger in the auld 
lord's time — a' in the vau'ts of the auld tower, — ^the fire canna 
be far aff it, I trow. Lord's sake, to the right, lads — ^to the 
right; let's pit the hill atween us and peril, — a wap wi' a 
c(MrnerH»tane o' Wolfs Crag wad defy the doctor ! ' 

It will readily be supposed that this annunciation hurried 
the Marquis and his attendants into the route which Caleb 
prescribed, dragging Ravenswood along with them, although 
there was much in the matter which he could not possibly 
comprehend. 'Gunpowder ! ' he exclaimed, laying hold 6t Calebs 
who in vain endeavoured to escape from him, ' what gunpowder? 
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How any quantity of powder ooold be in Wolfs Crag without 
my knowledge, I oannot poeaibly comprehend.' 

'But I can,' intermpted the Marquifl, whispering him, *I 
can comprehend it thoroughly; for God's sake, ask him no 
more questions at present.' 

'There it is, now,' said CSaleb^ extricating himself from his 
master, and adjusting his dress, 'your hcmour will believe his 
lordship's hcmourable testamony. His lordship minds weel how, 
in the year that him they ca'd King Willie died- 



'Hush ! hush, my good friend 1' said the Marquis; 'I shall 
satisfy your master upon that subject' 

'Ana the people at Wolfs Hope,' said Rayenswood, 'did 
none of them come to your assistance before the flame got so 
hight' 

'Ay did they, mony ane of them, the rapscallions!' said 
CSaleb; 'but truly I was in nae huny to let them into the 
Tower, where there were so much plate and yaluables.' 

' Confound you for an impudent liar 1 ' said Ravenswood, in 
uncontrollable ire^ 'there was not a single ounce of ' 

' Forbye,' said the butler, most irreverently raising his voice 
to a pitch which drowned his master's, ' the fire made fast on 
us, owing to the store of tapestry and carved timmer in the 
banqueting -ha', and the loons ran like scauded rats sae sune 
as they heard <rf the gunpouther.' 

'I do entreat,' said the Marquis to Ravenswood, 'you will 
ask him no more questions.' 

' Only one, my lord. What has become of poor Mysie t ' 

' Mysie 1 ' said Calebs ' I had nae time to look about ony Mysie ; 
she's in the Tower, Fse warrant, biding her awful doouL' 

'By heaven,' said Ravenswood, 'I do not understand all 
this ! The life of a faithful old creature is at stake ; my lord, 
I will be withheld no longer ; I will at least ride up, and see 
whether the danger is as imminent as this old fool pretends.' 

' Weel, then, as I live by bread,' said Caleb, ' Mysie is weel 
and safe. I saw her out of the castle before I left it myselL 
Was I ganging to foiget bsx Auld fellow-eervant T 

'What made you tell me the contraiy this moment?' said 
his master. 

' Did I tell you the contraiy ? ' said Caleb ; * then I maun 
hae been dreaming surely, or this awsome night has turned 
my judgment ; but safe she is, and ne'er a living soul in the 
castle, a' the better for them : they wad have gotten an unco 
heesy.' 
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The Master of Bavenswood, upcm this aaranuioe being 
Bolemnly reiterated, and notwithstanding his extreme wish to 
witness the last explosion, which was to ruin to the ground 
the nuuision of his fathers, soffered himself to be dragged on- 
ward towards the yiUage of Wolfs Hope, where not only the 
change-house, but that of oar well-known friend the cooper, 
were aU prepared for reception of himself and his noble guest, 
with a liberality of provision which requires some explanation. 

We omitted to mention in its place, that Lockhard having 
fished out the truth concerning the mode by which CSaleb had 
obtained the supplies for his banqueti the Lord Keeper, amused 
with the incident, and desirous at the time to gratify Ravens- 
wood, had recommended the cooper <3i Wolfs Hope to tbe official 
situation under government the prospect of which had recon- 
ciled him to the loss of his wild-f owL Mr. Girder's prefennent 
had occasioned a pleasing surprise to old CSaleb; for when, 
some days after his master's departure, he found himself ab- 
solutely compelled, by some necessary business, to visit the 
fishing hamlet, and was gliding like a ghost past the door of 
the cooper, for fear of being summoned to give some account of 
the progress of the solicitation in his favour, or, more probably, 
that the inmates might upbraid him with the false hope he had 
held out upon the subject, he heard himself, not without some 
apprehension, summoned at once in treble, tenor, and bass — a 
trio performed by the voices of Mrs. Girder, old Dame Loup- 
the-Dyke, and the goodman of the dwelling — ' Mr. Caleb ! — 1^. 
Caleb ! — ^Mr. Caleb Balderstone 1 I hope ye arena ganging dry- 
lipped by our door, and we sae muekle indebted to yout' 

This might be said ironically as well as in earnest Caleb 
augured the worst, turned a deaf ear to the trio aforesaid, and 
was moving doggedly on, his ancient castor pulled over his 
brows, and his eves bent on the ground, as tf to count the 
fiinty pebbles with which the rude pathway was causewayed. 
But on a sudden he found himself surrounded in his progress, like 
a stately merchantman in the Out of Gibraltar (I hope the ladies 
will excuse the tarpaulin phrase) by three Algerine galleys. 

'Gude guide u% Mr. £^derstone 1' said Mrs. Girder. 

' Wha wad hae Uiought it of an auld and kenn'd friend 1' 
said the mother. 

'And no sae muekle as stay to receive our thanks,' said the 
cooper himself, 'and frae the like o' me that seldom offers 
them ! I am sure I hope there's nae ill seed sawn between us, 
Mr. Balderstone. Qny man that has said to ye I amnogratefu' 

VIII i6 
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for the aitiuitkNi of Qaeen's ooaper, let me haa a whample at 
him wi' mine eatohe^ thaf a a'.' 

'My good friend» — mj dear friendfl,' aaid Calebs still doabt- 
ing how the oertainl^ ci the matter might standi 'what needs 
a' this oeramon J f Ane tries to senre tiieir friends, and some- 
times they may happen to prosper, and sometimes to misgia 
Naething I oare to be fashed wi' less than thanks; I never ccrald 
bide them.' 

'Faith, Mr. Balderstone^ ye sold hae been lashed wi' few o' 
mine,' said the downright man of stayes and hoops, 'if I had 
only your gnde-will to thank ye lor: I sold e'en hae set the 
guse, and the wild deukes^ and the runlet of sadL to balance 
that aooount. Gude-will, man, is a geizen'd tub^ that bauds in 
nae liquor; but gude deed's like the oask, H^^ lound^ and 
sound, that will hand liquor for the king.' 

'Qftye ye no heaid of our letter,' aaid the mother-in-law, 
'making our John [Gibbie] the Queen'a cooper for certain f and 
flcaroe a chield that had ever hammered gird upon tub but was 
applying for it?' 

' Have I heard ! ! ! ' said Caleb, who now found how the 
wind aet, with an accent of exceeding contempt at the doubt 
ezptesaed — 'have I heard, quo' she! ! !' and as he spoke he 
changed his shambling^ i^ulking, dodging pace into a manly 
and authoritatiye step^ readjusted his cm^ed hat, and suffered 
his brow to emerge ficin under it in all the pride of aiistooracy, 
like the sun from behind a doud. 

'To be sure^ he canna but hae heard,' said the good woman. 

'Ay, to be sure^ it's impossible but I should,' said Caleb; 
'and sae 111 be the first to kiss ye, joe, and wi^ you, cooper, 
much joy of your prefeiment, »^>>»"g doubting but ye ken 
wha are your friends, and have helped ye^ and eon help ye. I 
thought it right to look a wee strange upon it at first,' added 
Calels 'just to see if ye were made of the right mettle ; but ye 
ring true, kd — ^ye ring true ! ' 

So saying, with a most lordly air he kiosed the womeo, and 
abandoned his hand, with an air of serene patronage, to the 
hearty shake of Mr. Girder^s hom-hard palm. Upon this com- 
plete, and to Caleb most satisfactory, information he did not, 
it may readily be believed, hesitate to accept an invitation to a 
solemn feast, to which were invited, not only all the notable$ 
of the village, but even his aboient antagcmist, Mr. Ding^wall, 
himself. At this festivity he was, of course, the most welcome 
and most honoured guest; and so well did he ply the company 
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-with stories of what he oould do with his masteri his master 
with the Lord Keeper, the Lord Keeper with the ooimoil, and 
the council with the king [qaeen], that before the company dis- 
missed (which was, indeed, rather at an early hour ihan a late 
one), every man of note in the yiUage was ascending to the top- 
gallant of some ideal preferment by the ladder of ropes whidb 
Caleb had presented to their Imagination, Nay, the cunning 
butler regained in that moment not only all the influence he 
possessed formerly over the villagers, when the baronial family 
which he served were at the proudest^ but acquired even an 
accession of importanca The writer — ^the veiy attorney him- 
self, such is the thirst of preferment — ^f elt the force of the attrac- 
tion, and taking an opportunity to draw Caleb into a comer, 
spoke, with affectionate regret, of the declining health of the 
aheriff-clerk of the county. 

'An excellent man — a most valuable man, Mr. Caleb ; but fat 
sail I say 1 we are peer feckless bodies, here the day and awa' 
by cock-screech the mom ; and if he failyies^ there maun be 
somebody in his place; and gif that ye could airt it my way, I 
sail be thankful, man — a gluve stuffed wi' gowd nobles; an' 
hark ye, man, something canny till yoursell, and the Wolfs Hope 
carles to settle kindly wi' the Master of Ravenswood — that is, 
Lord Ravenswood — God bless his lordship ! ' 

A smOe, and a hearty squeeze by the hand, was the suitable 
answer to this overture ; and Caleb made his escape from the 
jovial party, in order to avoid committing himself by any 
special promiBes. 

'The Lord be gude to me^' said Calebs when he found himself 
in the open air, and at liberty to give vent to the self-exultation 
with which he was, as it were, distended ; * did ever ony man 
see sic a set of green-gaislings f The very pick-maws and solan- 
geese out-bye yonder at the Bass hae ten times their sense 1 
God, an I had been the Lord High Commissioner to the Estates 
o* Parliament, they oouldna hae befiumm'd me mair; and, to 
speak Heaven's truth, I oould hardly hae beflumm'd them better 
neither ! But the writer-*ha ! ha ! ha 1 — ah, ha ! ha ! ha! mercy 
on me, that I suld live in my auld days to gie the gang-bye to 
the very writer ! Sheriff-clerk ! ) ! Bat I luie an a^ account 
to settle wi' the carle ; and to make amends for bye^;anes, the 
office shall just cost him as much timenwrving and tide-serving 
as if he were to get it in gude earnest, of whilk there is sma' 
appearance, unless the Mayster learns mair the ways of this 
warld, whilk it is muckle to be doubted that he never will do.' 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Why flames yon fiur nunmit— why shoot to the hLsst 
^ose embers, like stars from the firmament oast ? 
Tifl the fire-snower of min, all draadfolly driTen 
From thine eyxi», that beacons the dumiess of HesTen. 

Gajifbbll. 

Ths cirouiiuitaQoes announoed in the ocmoliiBiaa of the last 
chapter will aooount for the ready and oheerful reoeptiQii of the 

liarquia of A and the Master of Ravenswood in the village 

of Wolfs Hope. In fact, CSaleb bad no sooner announced the 
conflagration of the tower than the whole hamlet were upon 
foot to hasten to extinguish the flames. And although uiat 
sealous adherent diverted their seal by intimating the formid- 
able contents of the subteiranean apartments, yet the check 
only turned their assiduity into another direction. Never had 
there been such slaughtermg of oaponsi and &t geese^ and barn- 
door fowls ; never such boiling of ' reested ' hams ; never such 
making of caroakes and sweet scones, Selkirk bannocks^ coddes, 
and petticoat-tails — delicacies little Imown to the present genera- 
tion. Never had there been such a tapping <rf barrels, and 
such uncorking of greybeards, in the village of Wolfs Hope. 
All the inferior houses were thrown open for the reception of 
the Marquis's dependants, who came, it was thought^ as pre- 
cursors <rf the slK>wer of preferment which hereafter was to 
leave the rest of Scotland dry, in order to distil its rich dews cm 
the village of Wolfs Hope under Lammermoor. The minister 
put in his claim to have the guests of distinction lodged at the 
manse, having his eye, it was thought, upon a neighbouring 
preferment^ where the incumbent was sioldy ; but ifr. Balder- 
stone destined that honour to the cooper, his wife, and wife's 
mother, who danced for joy at the preference thus assigned 
them. 

Many a beck and many a bow welcomed these noble guests 
to as good entertainment as persons of such rank coull set 
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befoie saoh Tiatora; and the old dame, who had fonnerly lived 
in Ravenswood GasUe, aiid knew, as she said, the ways of the 
nobility, was in no whit wanting in arranging matters, as well 
as Gircamstanoes permitted, aooonUng to the etiquette of the 
times. The cooper's house was so roomy that eaoh guest had 
his separate retiring-room, to which they were ushered with all 
due ceremony, while the plentiful supper was in the act of 
being placed upon the table. 

Eayenswood no sooner found himself alone than, impelled 
by a thousand feelings, he left the apartment, the house, and 
the Tillage^ and hastily retraced his steps to the brow of the 
hill, which rose betwixt the yiUage and screened it from the 
tower, in order to Tiew the final lafi of the house of his fathers. 
Some idle boys from the handet had taken the same direction 
out of curiosity, having first witnessed the airiTal of the coach 
and six and its attendants. As they ran one by one past the 
Master, calling to each other to 'Gome and see the auld tower 
blaw up in the lift like the peelings of an ingan,' he could not 
but fed himself moved with indignatian. * ind these are the 
sons of my father^s vassals,' he said — *of men bound, both by 
law and gratitude^ to follow our steps through battle, and fire, 
and flood ; and now the destruction of their liege lord's house 
18 but a holiday's sight to them 1 ' 

These ezasperatmg reflections were partly expressed in the 
aorimonv with which he exclaimed, on feeling himself pulled by 
the doak — 'What do you want^ you dogt' 

' I am a dog, and an auld dog too,' answered Calebs for it 
was he who had taken the freedom, * and I am like to get a 
dog's wages; but it does not signification a pinch of sneei^ing, 
for I am ower auld a dog to learn new tricks, or to follow a new 
master.' 

As he nrake^ Bavenswood attained the ridge of the hill from 
which Wolfs Crag was visible ; the fiames had entirely sunk 
down, and, to his great suxprise^ there was only a dusky redden- 
ing upon the clouds immediately over the castle^ which seemed 
the reflection of the embers of like sunken fire. 

'The place cannot have blown up^' said the Master; 'we 
must have heard the report : if a quarter of the gunpowder was 
there you tell me of, it would have been heard twenl^ miles o£' 

' It's very like it wad,' said Balderstone, composedly. 

'Then the fire csnnot have reached the vaults?' 

' It's like no^' answered Calebs with the same impenetrable 
gravity. 
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'Hazk je, GaleV nid his master, 'this grows a litde too 
much for my patioooe. I must go aiid eramine how matters 
stand at Wolfs Oxag m jwlf .' 

'Tour honour is ganging to gang nae sio gate,' said Caleb, 
firmly. 

<And whj nott' said BaTonswood, sharply; 'who or what 
shall prevent me t ' 

' Even I mysell,' said Caleh^ with the same detenninatian. 

'Yoo, Balderstonei' replied the Master; 'you are forgetting 
yourself, I think.' 

'But I think no,' said Balderstone; 'for I can just tell ye a' 
ahout the castle (m this knowe-head as weel as if ye were at it^ 
Only dinna pit yonrsell into a kippage, and expose yonisell 
before the weans, or before the Marquis, when ye gang down-bye.' 

'Speak out^ you old fool,' replied his master, 'and let me 
know the best and the worst at onoe.' 

' Ou, the best and the warst is, just that the tower is stand- 
ing haill and feir, as safe and as empty as when ye left it.' 

' Indeed I and the fire t ' said Bayenswood. 

'Not a gleed of fire, then, except the bit kindling peat> and ^ 

maybe a spunk in Mysie's cutty-pipe,' replied Oaleb. 

' But the flamet' demanded Bayenswood — 'the broad blase 
which might have been seen ten miles off—- what oooamoned 
thatt' 

' Hout awa' 1 if s an aukl saying and a 



Little's the liffht 

Will be seen nr in a mirk night. 

A wheen fern and horse litter that I fired in the courtyard, 
after sending hack the loon of a footman; and, to speak Heayen's 
truth, the next time that ye send or bring ony body here^ let 
them be gentles allenarly, without (my fremd serrantSi like that 
ohield Lookhard, to be gledging and gleeing about^ and looking 
upon the wrang side of ane's housekeepings to the discredit ci 
the family, and forcing ane to damn their souls wi' telling ae 
lee after another faster than I can count them : I wad rather 
set fire to the tower in gude earnest, and bum it ower my ain 
head into the bargain, or I see the family dishonoured in the sort.' 
'Upon my word, I am infinitely obliged by the proposal, 
Caleb,' said his master, scarce able to restrain his laughter, 
though rather angry at the same time. ' But the gunpowder 
— is there such a thing in the towerl The Marquis seemed to 
know of it.' 
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'The ponther, hal ha! hat — the Marqnii^ hai ha! hal' 
leplied Calebs — 'if your honour were to bxain me, I behoored 
to laugh, — ^the Marquis — ^ihe poutherl Was it there? Ay, it 
was there. Did he ken o't f M j oertie ! the Marquis kenn'd 
o't, and it was the best o' the game ; for, when I oouldna pacify 
your hcmour wi' a' that I oould say, I aye threw out a woid 
mair about the gunpouther, and gan^d the Marquis tak the job 
inhisain hand.' 

'But you have not answered my question,' said the Master, 
impatiently; ' how oame the powder there, and where is it now t' 

'Ou, it came there, an ye maun needs ken,' said Oaleb^ look- 
ing mysteriously, and whispering, 'when thero was like to be a 
wee bit rising hm; and the Mtuquis, and a' the great lords of 
the north, were a' in it, and mony a gudely gun and broad- 
sword were feniedowerfrae Dunkirk fcnHbye the pouther. Awftt' 
wark we had getting them into the tower under doud o' night, 
for ye maun think it wasna everybody could be trusted wi' sic 
kittle jobs. But if ye will gae hame to your supper, I will tell 
you a' about it as ye gang down.' 

'And these wretched boys,' aaid Bavenswood, 'is it your 
pleasure they are to sit there all night, to wait lor the blowing 
up of a tower that is not even on fiief ' 

'Surely not, if it is your honour's pleasure that they suld 
gang hame; although,' added Caleb, 'it wadna do them a 
grain's damage : they wad screi^ less the next day, and sleep 
the sounder at e'en. But just as your honour likes.' 

Stepping aoeordingly towards the urchins who manned the 
knolls near which they stood, CSaleb informed them, in an 
authoritatiTe t<me, that their honours Lord Bavenswood and 

the Marquis of A had giren orders that the tower was not 

to blow up till next day at noon. The boys dispersed upon 
this comlbrtable assurance. One or two^ howerer, followed 
Caleb for more information, particularly the urchin whom he 
had cheated while officiating as turnspit, who sereamed, 'Mr. 
Balderstone ! — ^Mr. Balderstone 1 then the castie's gane out like 
an auld wife's spunk f 

'To be sure it is, callant,' said the butier; 'do ye think the 
castie of as great a lord as Lord Bavenswood wad continue in a 
bleese, and him standing looking on wi' his ain rery een ? It's 
aye right,' continued Cedeb^ shaking off his ragged page, and 
dosing in to his master, 'to train up weans, as the wise man 
says, in the way they should go^ and, abocn a', to teadi them 
respect to their superiors.' 
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<Bat all this while, Calebs jou haye never told me what 
became of the arms and powder/ said Rarenswood. 

*Whj, as for the annfl,' aakl Calebs 'it was just like the 
bairns' rhyme- 
Some gfted eart and some gaed west, 
And some gaed to the oraws neat 

And for the poather, I e'en changed it^ as occasion served, with 
the skippers o' Dutdi luggers and Fz^ch yessels, for gin and 
brandy, and it served the house mony a year — a gude swap too^ 
between what cheereth the soul of man and that which dingeth 
it clean out of his body ; forbye, I keepit a wheen pounds of it 
for yoursell when ye wanted to take the pleasure o' shooting : 
whiles, in these latter days, I wad hardly hae kenn'd else whar 
to get pouther for your pleasure. And now that your anger is 
ower, sir, wasna that weel managed o' me^ and arena ye fiar 
better sorted doun ytmder than ye could hae been in your ain 
auld ruins up-bye yonder, as the case stands wi' us now? the 
mair's the pity ! ' 

'I believe you may be rig^t, Caleb; but, before burning 
d^wn my castle, either in jest or in earnest,' said Ravenswood, 

think I had a right to be in the secret.' 

'Fie for shame, your honour 1' replied Oalebj 'it fits an 

Id carle like me weel enough- to tell lees for the credit of the 
family, but it wadna beseem the like o' your honour's sell; 

lides, young folk are no judicious : they cannot make the 
'maist of a bit figment. Now this fire — ^for a fire it sail be, if I 
suld bum the auld stable to make it mair feasible — this fire^ 
besides that it will be an excuse for asking ony thing we want 
(through the oountry, or doun at the haven — ^this fire will settle 
Lony things on an honourable looting for the family's credit, 
that cost me telling twentjr daily lees to a wheen idle chape 
and queans, and, what's waur, without gaining credence.' 

' That was hard indeed, Caleb ; but I do not see how this 
fire should help your veracity or your credit.' 

' There it is now ! ' said Caleb ; ' wasna I saying that young 
folk had a green judgment? How suld it help me, quotha? 
It will be a creditable apology for the honour of the family for 
this score of years to come, if it is weel guided. " Where's the 
family jnctures?" says ae meddling body. "The great fire at 
Wolfs Crag," answers I. '^Where's the family plate ? " says 
another. "The great fire," says I; " wha was to think of plate, 
when life and limb were in danger?" "Where's the wardrobe 
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and the linensl — ^where's the tM^esfcries aiid the deooromentBt 
— ^beds of state^ twilt8| pands and testoni napenr and broideied 
warkf" <' The fire— the fire— the fixe." Guide the fire weel, and 
it will aenre ye for a' that ye sold have and have not ; and, in 
some Bort^ a gode excuse is better than the thmgg themaelTeB ; 
for they maun craok and wear out^ and be oonsumed by tame^ 
whereas a gude offcome, prudently and creditably handled, may 
aenre a nobleman and his family, Lord kens how lang I ' 

Eavenswood was too well acquainted with his butler^s 
pertinacity and self-opinion to dispute the point with him any 
farther. Leaving Calebs therefore^ to the enjoyment of hn 
own successful ingenuity, he returned to the luunlet^ where he 
found the Marquis and the good women of the mansion under 
some anxiety — ^the f onner on account of his absence, the others 
for the discredit their cookery might sustain by the delay of 
the supper. All were now at ease, and heard with pleasure 
that the fire at the castle had burned out of itself without 
reaching the vaults, which was the only information that 
Bavenswood thought it proper to give in public concenung the 
event of his butler^s stratagem. 

They sat down to an excellent supper. No invitation could 
prevail on Mr. and Mrs. Girder, even in thebr own house, to sit 
down at table with guests of much, high quality. They remained 
standing in the apartment, and acted the part of respectful and 
careful attendants on the company. Such were the manners 
of the time. The elder dame, coi:&dent through her age and 
connexion with the Bavenswood family, was less scrupulously 
ceremonious. She played a mixed part betwixt that of the 
hostess of an inn and the mistress of a private house, who 
receives guests above her own degree. She recommended, and 
even pressed, what she thought best, and was herself easily 
entreated to take a moderate share of the good cheer, in order 
to encourage her guests by her own example. Often she inter- 
rupted herself, to express her regret that 'my lord did not eat; 
that the Master was pyking a bare bane; that, to be sure^ 
there was naething there fit to set before dieir honours ; that 
Lord Allan, rest his saul, used to like a pouthered guse^ and 
said it was Latin for a tass o' brandy ; that the brandy came 
frae France direct; for, for a' the English laws and gangers, 
the Wolfs Hope brigs hadna forgotten the gate to Dui&irk.' 

Here the cooper admonished his mother-in-law with his 
elbow, which procured him the following special notice in the 
progress of her speech : 
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'Te neadna be danahin that gate^ John [Qibbiey oontumed 
the old lady; 'naebodj says tihat fe ken vhar the brandy 
comaB frae ; and it wadna be fitting ye Bhoold, and you the 
Queen's oooper ; and what 8ignifie6%' oontinaed she, addresBing 
Lord Barenswood, 'to king, queen, or kaiser whar an aiild 
wife like me buys her piokle tmeeiihin, or her diap biandy-wine^ 
to hand her heart up r 

Haying thus extricated herself from her supposed ftJse step. 
Dame Loup-the-Dyke proceeded, during the rest of the evening, 
to Bupply, with great animatinn, and veiy little assistance fi!Oin 
her guests, the hsndB neoessair for the su^^xirt of the co n v orsa 
tion, until, declining any further ciroulation of their glass, her 
guests requested her permission to retire to their apartments. 

The MfUKiuis occupied the chamber of dais, which, in enraty 
house above the rank of a mere cottage, waa kept sacred for 
such high occasionsas the present. The modem finishing with 
plaster was then unknown, and tapestiy was confined to the 
bouses of the nobility and superior gentry. The cooper, there- 
fore, who was a man of some vanity, as well as some wealth, 
had imitated the fashion observed by the inf eriinr landholders 
and deigy, who usually ornamented their state apartments 
with hangings of a sort of stamped leather, manufactured in 
the Netheiluids, garnished with trees and animals executed in 
copper foil, and with many a pithy sentence of morality, which, 
although couched in Low Dutch, were peihaps as much attended 
to in practice as if written in broad Scotch. The whole had 
somewhat of a gloomy aspect; but the fire, composed of old 
pitch-baird staves^ biased merrily up the chinmey; the bed 
was decorated with linen of most freehand dassling whiteness, 
which had never before been used, and mig^t, peshaps, have 
never been used at all, but for this high occasion. On the 
toilette beside, stood an old^lashioned minor, in a fillagree 
frame^ part of the dimersed finely of the neighbouring castle. 
It was flanked by a long-neoked bottle of florenoe wine, by 
which stood a glass nearly as tall, resembling in shape that 
which Teniers usually places in the hands of Mei own portrait^ 
when he paints himself as mingling in the revels of a country 
village. To counterbalance those foreign sentinels^ there 
mounted guard on the other side of the minor two stout 
wardos of Scottish lineage; a jug, namely, of double ale, 
whidi held a Scotch pint, and a qoaigh, or bicker, of ivory and 
ebony, hoq)ed with suver, the work of John Girder's own hands, 
and the pride of his heart. Besides these preparations against 
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thint^ there mm a goodly diet-loaf, or sweet oake; so that^ 
with such auxiliaries, the apartment seemed victualled against 
a siege of two or three days. 

It only remains to say, that the Marquis's Talet was in 
attendance, displaying his master's brocaded nightgown, and 
richly embroidered Ydyet cap^ lined and faced with Brussels 
lace, upon a huge leathern easy-chair, wheeled round so as to 
have the full advantage of the comfortable fire which we have 
already mentioned. We therefore commit that eminsnt person 
to his night's repose, trusting he profited by the ample pre- 
parations made for his acccraamoaation — preparations which 
we have mentioned in detail, as illustxatiYe of ancient Scottish 
manners. 

It is not necessary we should be equally minute in describ- 
ing the sleeping apartment of the Master of Bavenswood, which 
was that usually occupied by the goodman and goodwif e themr 
aelyee. It was comfortably hung with a sort of waim-oolonred 
worsted, manufactured in Scotlimd, approaching in terture to 
what is now called shalloon. A staring picture of John [Gibbie] 
Girder himself ornamented this dormitory, painted by a starving 
Frenchman, who had, Qod knows how or why, strolled tyver 
from Flushing or Dunkirk to Wolfs Hope in a smuggling 
dogger. The features were, indeed, those of the stubborn, 
opinionative, yet sensible artisan, but Monsieur had contrived 
to throw a French grace into the look and manner, so utterly 
inconsistent with the dogged gravity of the original, that it 
was impossible to look at it without laughing. John and his 
famUy, however, piqued themselves not a little upon this picture, 
and were proportionably censured by the neighbourhood, who 
pronounced iiiat the cooper, in sitting for the same, and yet 
more in presuming to hang it up in his bedchamber, bad ex- 
ceeded lus privilege as the richest man of the village ; at once 
stept beyond the bounds of his own rank, and encroached upon 
those of the superior orders ; and, in fine^ had been guilty of a 
very overweening act of vanity and presumption. Bespeot for 
the memory of my deceased friend, Mr. Uchard Tinto^ has 
obliged me to treat this matter at some length ; but I spare 
the reader his prolix though curious observations, as well upon 
the character of the French school as ujpon the state of paint- 
ing in Scotland at the beginning of the 1 8th century. 

The other preparations ci the Master's sleeping apartment 
were similar to those in the chamber of dais. 

At the usual early hour of that period, the Marquis of 
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A and his kiimmnn prspued to iwume thair joazney. 

This could not be done without an ample breakfast, in whidi 
oold meat and hot meat^ and oatmeal fiummety, wine and 
spirits, and milk varied by every possible mode of prepanitiaD, 
evinced the same desire to do honour to their guests which had 
been shown by the hospitable owners of the mansion upon the 
evening before. All the bustle of preparation for departure 
now resounded through Wolfs Hope. There was paying of 
bills and shaking of hands, and saddling of honns, and harnoas 
ingofcaxriagesi and distributing of drink-money. TheMarquis 
left a broad piece for the gratification of John Girder^s house- 
hold, which he, the said John, was for some time disposed to 
convert to his own use; Dingwall, the writer, assuring him he 
was justified in so doing, seeing he was the disburser of those 
erpenses which were the occasion of the gratification. But» 
notwithstanding this legal authority, John could not find in 
his heart to dim the splendour of his late hospitality by pocket- 
ing anything in the nature of a gratuity. He only aasuzed his 
menials he would consider them as a damned ungrateful pack 
if they bought a gill of brandy elsewhere than out of his own 
stores ; and as the drink-money was likely to go to its Inti- 
mate use, he comforted himself that, in this manner, the Mar- 
quis's donative would, without any impeachment of credit and 
character, come ultimately into his own exclusive possession. 

While arrangements were making for departure^ Ravens- 
wood made blyt^ the heart of bis ancient butler by informing 
him, cautiously however (for he knew Caleb's warmth of imagin- 
ation), of the probable change which was about to take place 
in his fortunes. He deposited with Balderstone, at the same 
time, the greater part of his slender funds, with an assurance^ 
whidi he was obli^Bd to reiterate more than once, that he him- 
self had sufficient supplies in certain prospect. He therefore 
enjoined Calebs as he valued his fi^vour, to desist from all 
farther manoBuvres against the inhabitants of Wolfs Hope, their 
oellarB, poultry-yards, and substance whatsoever. In this pro- 
hibition, the old domestic acquiesced more readily than his 
master expected. 

* It was doubtless,' he said, 'a shame, a discredit, and a sin 
to harry the puir creatures, when the family were in ciroum- 
stances to live honourably on their ain means ; and there might 
be wisdom,' he added, * in giving them a while's breathing-time 
at any rate^ that they might be the more readily brought for- 
ward upon his honoux^s future occasions.' 
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This matter being settled, and having taken an aflfootionate 
farewell of his old domeatio, the Maater rejoined his noUe 
relatiye, who was now ready to enter his caniage. The two 
landladies^ old and yonng, having reoeiTed in all kindly greet- 
ing a kiss from each of their noble gneste, stood simpering at 
the door of their house, as the coadh and six, followed by its 
train of blattering horsemen^ thundered out of the viUage. 
John Girder also stood upon his threshold, now looking at his 
honoured right hand, which had been so lately ahaken by a 
marquis and a lord, and now giving a glance into the interior 
of lus mansion, which manifested all the disarray of the late 
revel, as if balanning the distinction which he had attained 
with the expenses of the entertaiimient. 

At length he opened his oracular jaws. * Let every man and 
woman here set about their ain business, as if there was nae 
sic thing as marquis or master, duke or drake^ laird or lord, in 
this world. Let the house be redd up^ the broken meat set bye, 
and if there is ony thing totally uneatable^ let it be gien to Uie 
puir folk ; and, gudemother and wife^ I hae just ae thing to 
entreat ye, that ye will never speak to me a single word, good 
or bad, anent a' this nonsense wark, but keep a' your cracks 
about it to yoursells and your kimmers^ for my head is weel- 
nigh dung donnart wi' it ahready.' 

As John's authority was tolerably absolute^ all departed to 
their usual occupations, leaving him to build castles in the air, 
if he had a mind, upon the coiurt favour which he had acquired 
by the expenditure of his worldly substance. 



CHAPTER XXVn 

"Wbjt now I hATs Dame Fortune hj the foreloekt 
^a if she eeoapes my gnep, the fknlt is mine ; 

ited 



He tiiAt hftth bofleted with stem 

Beet knowe to ihape hie ooone to HiTOoring faraem. 

Old Flay. 

OuB tmvellen reabhed Edinboigh without any farther adven- 
tore, and the Master of RayeoBWOod, as had been prerioualy 
settled, took up his abode with his noble friend. 

In the meantimei the political crisiB which had been ex- 
pected took place, and the T017 party obtained in the Scottish, 
as in the English, councils of Queen Anne a short-lived ascend- 
ency, of whidi it is not our business to trace either the cause 
or consequences. Suffice it to say, that it affected the different 
p<^tical parties according to the nature of their principles. In 
England, many of the High Church party, with Hariey, after- 
waids Earl of Oxford, at their head, affected to separate their 
principles from those of the Jacobites, and, on that account, 
obtained the denomination of Whimsicals. The Scottish High 
Chuioh pwty, on the ocmtauy, or, m they tenned themsdyo., 
the Cayalien, were more consistent, if not so prudent^ in their 
politics, and yiewed all the changes now made as preparatoiy 
to calling to the throne^ upon the queen's demise, her brother, 
the Chevalier de St. Oeotge. Those who had suffered in his 
service now entertained the most unreasonable hopes, not only 
of indenmification, but of vengeance upon their political adver- 
saries; while families attached to the Whig interest saw 
nothing before them but a renewal of the hardships they had 
undergone during the reigns of Charles the Second and his 
brother, and a retaliation of the confiscaticHi which had been 
inflicted upon the Jacobites during that of King William. 

But the most alaimed at the change of system was that 
prudential set of persons, some of whom are found in all govern- 
ments, but who abound in a provincial administration like that 
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of Sootland dazing the period, and who axe what Cromwell 
called waiters upon Providenoei or, in other word% nnifonn 
adherents to the party who are uppermost. Many of these 
hastened to read their recantation to the Marqnis of A - ; 
and, as it was easily seen that he took a deep interest in the 
a£bir8 of his kinsman, the Master of Bavenswood, they were 
the first to suggest measures for retrieving at least a part of 
his property, and for restoring him in blood against his father's 
attainder. 

Old Lord Tumtippet professed to be one of the most anxious 
for the success of these measures ; for * it griered him to the 
very saul,' he said, 'to see so braye a yomig gentleman, of 
810 auld and undoubted nobility, and, what was mair than a' 

that, a bluid relation of the Maiquis of A , the man whom,' 

he Bwore^ 'he honoured most upon the face of the yearth, 
brought to so severe a pass. For his ain puir peculiar,' as he 
eaid, ' and to contribute something to the rehabilitation of sae 
auld ane house,' the said Tumtippet sent in three family pictures 
lacking the frames, and six h^h-backed chairs, with worked 
Turkey cushions, having the crest of Bavenswood broidered 
thereon, without charging a peimy either of the principal or 
interest they had cost him, when he bought them, sixteen 
years before, at a roup of the furniture of Lord Bavenswood's 
lodgings in the Ganongate. 

Much more to Lead Tumtippefs dismay than to his surprise, 
although he afifected to feel more of the latter than the fonner, 
the Marquis received his gift very drily, and observed, that his 
lordship's restitution, if he expected it to be received by the 
Master of Bavenswood and his friends, must comprehend a pretty 
large farm, which, having been mortgaged to Tumtippet for a 
very inadequate sum, he had ccmtrived, during the elusion of 
the family aflBsurs, and by means well understood by the lawyers 
of that period, to acquire to himself in absolute property. 

The old timoHwrving lord winced excessively under this re- 
quisition, protesting to God, that he saw no occasion the lad 
could have for the instant possession of the land, seeing he 
would doubtless now recover the bulk of his estate from Sir 
William Ashton, to which he was ready to ccmtribute by every 
means in his power, as was just and reasonable; and finally 
declaring, that he was willing to settle the land on the young 
gentleman after his own natural demise. 

But all these excuses availed nothings and he was compelled 
to disgorge the property, on receiving back the sum for which 
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it had been mortgaged. Having no othar means of malring 
peace with the higher powers, he returned home sorrowful and 
maloontent, complaining to his confidants, ' That every mutar 
tion or (diange in the state bad hitherto been productive of 
some sma' advantage to him in his ain quiet afiiaira ; but that 
the present had — ^pise upon it I— <x)st him one of the best pen- 
feathers o' his wing.' 

Similar measures were threatened against others who had 
profited by the wreck of the fortune of Ravenswood ; and Sir 
William Ashton, in particular, was menaced with an appeal to 
the House of Peers, a court of equity, against the judicial sen- 
tences, proceeding upon a strict and severe construction of the 
letter of the law, under which he held the castle and barony 
of Ravenswood. With him, however, the Master, as well for 
Lucy's sake as on account of the hospitality he had received from 
him, felt himself under the necessity of proceeding with great 
candour. He wrote to the late Lord Keeper, for he no longer 
held that office, stating frankly the engagement which existed 
between him and Miu Ashton, requesting his permission for 
their union, and assuring him of his willingness to put the 
settlement of all matters between them upon such a footing 
as Sir William himself should think favourable. 

The same messenger was chaiged with a letter to I^y 
Ashton, deprecating any cause of displeasure which the Master 
might tmintentioiially have given her, enlarging upon his 
attachment to Miss Ashton, and the length to which it had 
proceeded, and conjuring the lady, as a Douglas in nature as 
well as in name, generously to forget ancient prejudices and 
misunderstandings, and to believe that the family had acquired 
a friend, and she herself a respectful and atteched humble 
servant, in him who subscribed himself 'Edgar, Master of 
Ravenswood.' 

A thud letter Ravenswood addressed to Lucy, and the 
messenger was instructed to find some secret and secure means 
of delivering it into her own hands. It contained the strongest 
protestations of continued afiection, and dwelt upon .the ap- 
proaching change of the writer's fortunes, as chiefly valuable by 
tending to remove the impediments to their union. He related 
the steps he had taken to overcome the prejudices of her parents, 
and especially of her mother, and expressed his hope they 
might prove effectual. If not, he still trusted that his absence 
from Scotland upon an important and hcmourable mission might 
give time for prejudices to die away; while he hoped and 
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troBted Mias Aahtmi's oonstanpy^ on which he had the most 
implicit lelianoel would baffle any effort that might be used to 
diyert her attachment. Much more there waa, which, however 
interesting to the lovers themselves, would sifford the reader 
neither mterest nor information. To each of these three letters 
the Master of Ravenswood received an answer, but by different 
means of conveyance, and certainly couched in very different 
styles. 

Lady Ashton answered his letter by his own messenger, who 
was not allowed to remain at Ravenswood a moment longer 
than she was engaged m penning these lines. * For the hand 
of Mr. Ravenswood of Wolfs Crag— These : 

* Snt, UMJLNOWK, 

' I have received aletter, signed ''Edgar, Master of Ravens- 
wood," concerning the writer whereof I am uncertain, seeing that 
the honours of such a family were forfeited for high treason in 
the person of Allan, late Lend Ravenswood. Sir, if you shall 
happen to be the person bo subscribing yourself, you will please 
to Know, that I claim the full interest cuf a parent in Miu Lucy 
Ashton, which I have disposed of irrevocably in behalf of a 
worthy person. And, sir, were this otherwise, I would not 
listen to a proposal from you, or any of your house, seeing 
their hand has been imiformly held up against .the freedom of 
the subject and the immunities of God's kirk. Sir, it is not a 
flightering blink of prosperity which can change my constant 
opinion in this r^;axd, seeing it has been my lot before now, 
like holy David, to see the wicked great in power and flourish- 
ing like a green bay-tree ; nevertheless I passed, and they were 
not^ and the place thereof knew them no more. Wishing you 
to lay these things to your heart for your own sake, bo far as 
they may concern you, I pray you to take no farther notice of 
her who desires to remain your unknown servant^ 

* Maboabxt Douglas, 

'otherwise Ashton.' 

About two days after he had received this very unsatisf actoiy 
epistle^ the Master of Ravenswood, while walking up the High 
Street of Edinburgh, was jostled by a person, in whom, as the 
man pulled off his hat to make an apology, he recognised Lock- 
hard, the confidential domestic of Sir William Ashton. The 
man bowed, alipt a letter into his hand, and disappeared. The 
packet contained four dose-written folios, from which, however, 

VIII 17 
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as ifl Bometiines inoideiit to the oampodtionB of great lawyen, 
little oould be extracted, exoepting that the writer felt himaelf 
in a very pussliiig predicaments 

Sir William spoke at length of his high Talue and xmad for 
his dear young friend, the Master of Ravenswood, and of hia 

▼eiy extreme high Talue and regard for the Marquia of A ^ 

his veiy dear old friend; he trusted that any measures that 
they might adopts in which he was concerned, would be carried 
on with due regard to the sanctity of decreets and judgmraits 
obtained inforo conUnUon ; protesting^ before men and angels, 
that if the law of Scotland, as declared in her supreme oourts^ 
were to undergo a reversal in the English House of Lords, the 
evils which would thence arise to the public would inflict a 
greater wound upon his heart than any loss he might himaalf 
sustain by such irregular proceedings. He flourished much on 
generosity and f oigiveness of mutual injuries, and hinted at the 
mutability of human affiurs, always favourite topics with the 
weaker party in politics. He pathetically lamented, and gently 
censured, the haste which had been used in depriving him of 
his situation of Lord Keeper,* which his experience had enabled 
him to flu with some advantage to the public, without so mudi 
as giving him an opportunity of explaining how £ar his own 
views of general politics might essentially differ from thoae now 

in power. He was convinced the Marquis of A had as 

sincere intentions towards the public as himself or any man; 
and if, upon a conference, they could have agreed upon the 
measures by which it was to be pursued, his experienoe and 
his interest should have gone to support tho present administra- 
tion. Upon the engagement betwixt Bavenswood and hia 
daughter, he spoke in a dry and confused manner. Heregretted 
so premature a step as the engagement of the young people 
should have been taken, and conjured the Master to remember 
he had never given any encouragement thereunto ; and observed 
tbat^ as a transaction UUer minhoreB^ and without concurrence of 
his daughter's natural curators, the engagement was inept^ and 
void in law. This precipitate measure, he added, had produced 
a very bad efiect upon Lady Aditon's mind, which it was im- 
possible at present to remove. Her son, Colonel Douglaa 
Ashtcxi, had embraced her prejudices in the fullest extent^ and 
it was impossible for Sir William to adopt a course disagreeable 
to them without a fo.tal and irreconcilable breach in his femily ; 

* TUB obTloosljr cannot apply to Sir JamM Dalrymplo, Locd Stair« who va* then 
dead, and had no?w been deprived of any mch oflloa (lota^). 
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which VB8 not at present to be thought oL Tuae» the great 
physician, he hoped, would mend all. 

In a postscript^ Sir William said something more explicitly, 
which seemed to intimate that» rather than the law of Scotland 
should sustain a severe wound through his sides, by a reyersal 
of the judgment of her supreme courts, in the case of the 
barony of Rayenswood, through the intervention of what, 
with all submission, he must term a foreign court of appeal, 
he himself would extrajudicially consent to considerable sacri- 
fices. 

From Lucy Ashton, by some unknown conveyance, the 
Master received the following lines: — 'I received yours, but 
it was at the utmost risk; do not attempt to write again tiU 
better times. I am sore beset^ but I will be true to my word, 
while the exercise of my reason is vouchsafed to me. That 
you are happy and prosperous is some consolation, and my 
situation requires it all.' The note was signed ' L. A.' 

This letter filled Bavenswood with the most lively alarm. 
He made many attempts, notwithstanding her prohibition, to 
convey letters to Miss Ashton, and even to obtain an interview ; 
but his plans were frustrated, and he had only the mortification 
to learn that anxious and effectual precautions had been taken 
to prevent the possibili^ of their correspondence. The Master 
was the moro distressed by these circumstances, as it became 
impossible to delay his departure from Scotland, upon the im- 
portant missicm which had been confided to him. Before his 
departure, he put Sir William Ashton's letter into the hands 

of the Marquis of A ^ who observed with a smile, that Sir 

William's day of grace was past» and that he had now to learn 
which side of the hedge the sun had got to. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that Bavenswood extorted from the Marquis 
a promise that he would compromise the proceedings in Par- 
liament^ providing Sir William should be disposed to acquiesce 
in a union between him and Lucy Ashton. 

* I would hardly,' said the Marquis, ' consent to your throwing 
away your birthright in this manner, wero I not perfectly 
oonfident that Lady Ashton, or Lady Douglas, or whatever she 
calls herself, will, as Scotchmen say, keep her threep ; and that 
her husband dares not contradict her.' 

'But yet,' said the Master, ' I trust your lordship will con- 
sider my engagement as sacred.' 

' Believe my word of honour,' said the Marquis, ' I would be 
a friend even to your follies; and having thus told you my 
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opmion, I will endeavour, as oooasbn offers to werve yoa 
aooordixig to yoor owil' 

The Master of Ravenflwood ooold bat thank his genennu 
kingman and patron, and leave him full power to act in all his 
affiuTB. He departed irom Scotland upon his miasion, whksh, it 
was supposed, might detain him upon the oontinent for some 
months. 



CHAPTER XXVni 

Was em wamin in this hnmoiir wooed t 
Was ever womaa in this hmnoiir won t 
111 LaTe her. 

Twelve moDthB had passed away flinoe the Master of Bayeiuh 
wood's depaiture for the oontinent^ and, although his return to 
Sootland nad been expected in a much shorter space, yet the 
afiirs of his mission^ or, according to a prevailing report^ others 
of a nature personal to himsfllf, still detained him abroad. In 
the meantime^ the altered state of afiairs in Sir William 
Ashton's family may be gathered from the following conversar 
tion which took place betwixt Bucklaw and his confidential 
bottle compenion and dependant^ the noted Captain Czaigengelt. 

They were seated on either side of the huge sepulchral- 
looking freestone chimney in the low hall at Gimington. A 
wood fire biased merrily in the grate; a round oaken table, 
placed between them, supported a stoup of excellent claret, two 
rummer glasses, and other good cheer; and yet^ with all these 
appliances and means to boot^ the countenance of the patron 
was dubious, doubtful, and unsatisfied, while the invention of 
his dependant was taxed to the utmost to parry what he most 
dreaded, a fit> as he called it^ of the suUens, on the part of his 
protector. After a long pause, only interrupted by the devil's 
tattoo, which Bucklaw kept beating against the heuiJi with the 
toe of his boot^ Craigengelt at last ventured to break silence. 
'May I be double distanced,' said he^ 'if ever I saw a man in my 
life have less the air of a bridegroom I Cut me out of feather, if 
you have not more the look of a man condemned to be hanged 1 ' 

< My kind thanks for the compliment^' replied Bucklaw ; * but 
I suppose you think upon the predicament in which you your- 
self are most likely to be placed ; and pniv. Captain Craigen- 
gelt^ if it please your worship, why should 1 look merry, when 
I'm sad, and de^sh sad toof ' 
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'And that's what yexes mV Baid Cndgengelt. 'Here is 
this match, the best in the whole country, and which jou were 
80 anxious about^ is on the point of being concluded, and jou 
are as sulky as a bear that has lost its whelps.' 

* I do not know/ answered the Laird, doggedly, ' wheth^ I 
should conclude it or not, if it was not that I am too far 
forwards to leap back.' 

* Leap back ! ' exclaimed Craigengelt, with a weU-assumed air 
of astonishment, * that would be playing the back-game with a 
witness ! Leap back ! Why, is not the girl's fortu ne ' 

* The young lady's, if you please^' said Hayston, interrupting 

him. 

'Well — ^well, no disrespect meant. Will Miss Ashton'stodier 
not weigh against any in Lothianf ' 

'Granted,' answered Bucklaw; 'but I caro not a penny for 
her tocher ; I have enough of my own.' 

'And the mother, that loves you like her own child 1 ' 

'Better than some of her children, I believe,' said Budklaw, 
'or there would be little love wared on the matter.' 

'And Ck)lonel Sholto Douglas Ashton, who desires the 
marriage above all earthly things f 

'Because,' said Bucklaw, 'he expects to cany the county 
of through my interest' 

' And the father, who is as keen to see the match concluded 
as ever I have been to win a main f ' 

' Ay,' said Bucklaw, in the same disparagiug manner, ' it lies 
with Sir William's policy to secure the next best match, since 
he cannot barter his child to save the great Bavenswood estate, 
which the English House of Lords are about to wrench out of 
his dutches.' 

'What say you to the yoimg lady herself ?' said Ciaigengelt ; 
' the finest young woman in all Scotland, one that you used to 
be so fond of when she was cross, and now she consents to 
have you, and gives up her engagement with Bavenswood, 
you are for jibbing. I must say, the devil's in ye, when 
ye neither know what you would have nor what you would 
want.' 

'Ill tell you my meaning in a word,' answered Bucklaw, 
getting up and walking through the room ; ' I want to know 
what the devil is the cause of li^ss Ashton's changing her mind 
BO suddenly f 

' And what need you care,' said Craigengelt, ' since the duinge 
is in your favour f ' 
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* 111 tell you what it ib/ xetnmed his patron, ' I never knew 
much of that sort of fine ladies, and I beliere they may he as 
capricious as the devil; hut there is something in Miss Ashton's 
change a devilish deal too sudden and too serious for a mere 
filsk of her own. Ill he hound, Lady Ashton understands 
every machine for breaking in the human mind, and there are 
as many as there are cannon-bits, martingales, and cavessons 
for young colts.' 

'And if that were not the oase^' said Graigengelt, 'how the 
devil should we ever get them into training at all ? ' 

'And thafs true too,' said Buoklaw, suspending his march 
through the dining-room, and leaning upon Uie back of a chair. 
'And besides, here's Bavenswood in the way still ; do yon think 
hell give up Lucy's engagement) ' 

'To be sure he will,' answered Craigengelt; 'what good can 
it do him to refuse, smee he wishes to many another woman 
and she anoth^ man f ' 

'And you believe seriously,' said Bucklaw, ' that he is going 
to marry the foreign lady we heard off 

'You heard yourself,' answered Craigengelt, 'what Captain 
Westenho said about it, and the great preparation made for their 
blythesome bridal.' 

' Captain Westenho,' replied Bucklaw, ' has rather too much 
ol your own cast about him, Craigie^ to make what Sir WiUiam 
would call a " famous witness." He drinks deep, plays deep^ 
swears deep, and I suspect can lie and cheat a little into the 
bargain ; useful qualities, Craigie, if kept in their proper 
sphere^ but which have a little too much of the freebooter to 
make a figure in a court of evidence.' 

'Well, then,' said Craigengelt, 'will you believe Colonel 

Douglas Ashton, who heard &e Marquis of A say in a 

public dide, but not aware that he was within ear-shot, that 
his kinsman had made a better arrangement for himself than 
to give his father's land for the pale-cheeked daughter of a 
broken-down fanatic, and that Bucklaw was welcome to the 
wearinii^ of Bavenswood's shaughled shoes.' 

'Did he say so, by heavens I ' cried Bucklaw, breaking out 
into oae ot those incontrollable fits of passion to which he was 
constitutionally subject; 'if I had heard him, I would have 
torn the tongue out of his throat before all his peats and 
minions, and Highland bullies into the bargain. Why did not 
Ashton run him through the body f ' 

'Capot me if I know,' said the Captain. 'He deserved it 
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sore enough ; bat be is an old man, aiid a minister of Btate, and 
there would be moie rieik than oredit in meddling inth him. 
Tou had moie need to think of mi^lritig up toMissLuc^ Aahton 
the diflgnioe that's like to fall upon her than of interfering with 
a man too old to fight^ and on too high a stool for your hand 
toraadi him.' 

' It shall reach him, though, one day/ said BncUaw, ' and 
his kinsman Bavenswood to boot. In the meantime, I'U take 
oare Miss Ashton reoeives no discredit for the slight they have 
pat upon her. It's an awkward job, however, and I wish it 
were ended; I scaroe know how to talk to h^, — ^bnt fill a 
bumper, Cndgie, and well drink her health. It grows late, and 
a nightHX)wl of good daret is worth all the comddeiingHsaps in 
Europe.' 




CHAPTER XXIX 

It WM the copy of our oonferanoe. 
In bed she slept not, for my urging it ; 
At boud she fed not, for my urging it ; 
Alone, it ma the sabject of my theme ; 
In company I often glanced at it. 

Oomedif qf Srron. 

Thb meat momiDg aaw Buoklaw and his faithful Achates, 
Giaigengelt^ at RaYenswoodCasUe. They were moet oourteouflly 
leceiTed by the knight and his lady, as well as by their mm and 
heir, Colonel Aahton. After a good deal of stammering and 
blndiing — ^for Buoklaw, notwithstanding his audadty in other 
matters, had all the sheepish baahfulness common to those who 
have lived little in respectable society — ^he contrived at length 
to explain his wish to be admitted to a conference with IdQss 
Ashton upon the subject of their approaching unicm. Sir 
William and his son looked atLady Ashtcm, who replied with the 
greatest composure^ * That Lucy would wait upon Mr. Hayston 
directly. I hope,' she added with a smile, ' that as Lucy is very 
young, and has been lately trepanned into an engagement <^ 
which she is now heartily ashamed, our dear Buiddaw will 
excuse her wish that I should be present at their interview t ' 

'In truth, my dear lady,' said Buoklaw, 'it is the very thing 
that I would have desired on my own account; for I have been 
so little accustomed to what is called gallantry, that I shall 
certainly hill into some cursed mistake unless I have the advan- 
tage of your ladyship as an interpreter.' 

It was thus that Buoklaw, in the perturbaticxi of his em- 
barrassment upon this critical occasion, forgot the just appre- 
hensions he had entertained of Lady Alston's overbearing 
ascendency over her daughter's mind, and lost an opportunity 
of asoertaioing, by his own investigation, the real state of Lupy^ 
feelings. 

The other gentlemen left the room, and in a short time 
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Lady Aahton, followed by her daughter, entered the apartment. 
She appeared, as he had Been her on former ocoaaons, rather 
composed thsm agitated ; but a nicer judge than he could scaroe 
have determined whether her calmness was that of despair or 
of indifference. Bucklaw was too much agitated by his own feel- 
ings minutely to scrutinise those of the lady. He stammered out 
an unconnected address, confounding together the two or three 
topics to which it related, and stopt short before he brought it 
to any regular conclusion. Miss Ashton listened, or looked as 
if she listened, but returned not a single word in answer, con- 
tinuing to fix her eyes on a small piece of embroidery on which, 
as if by instinct or habit^ her fingers were busily employed. 
Lady Ashton sat at some distance, almost screened from notice 
by tiie deep embrasure of the window in which she had placed 
her chair. From this she whispered, in a tone of voioe which, 
though soft and sweety had scnnething in it of admonition, if 
not command — 'Lucy, my dear, remember — ^haye yon heard 
what Bucklaw has be^ saying t ' 

The idea of her mothw's presence seemed to have slipped 
from the unhappy girl's recollection. She started, dropped her 
needle^ and repeated hastily, and almost in the same breath, 
the contradictory answer^ 'Yes, madam — ^no^ my kdy — ^I beg 
pardon, I did not hear.' 

'Tou need not blush, my loye^ and still less need j€fa look 
so pale and frightened,' said Lady Ashton, coming forward ; * we 
know that maiden's ears must be slow in receiving a gentleman's 
language ; but you must remember Mr. Hayston speaks on a 
subject on which you have long smce agreed to give him a 
favourable hearing. You know how mudi your f i^er and I 
have our hearts set upon an event so extremely desirable.' 

In Lady Ashton's vdce, a tone of impressive, and even 
stem, innuendo was seduloiisly and skilfully concealed under 
an appearance of the most affectionate maternal tenderness. 
The manner was for Bucklaw, who was easily enough imposed 
upon; the matter of the exhortation was for the tended 
Lucy, who well knew how to interpret her mother's hints, how- 
ever skilfully their real purport might be veOed from general 
observation. 

Miss Ashton sat upright in her chair, cast round her a glance 
in which fear was mingled with a stUl wilder expressioii, but 
remained perfectly silent. Bucklaw, who had in the meantime 
paced the room to and &o, until he had recovered his composure^ 
now stopped within two or three yards of her chair, and broke 
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out as follows: 'I believe I have been a d — d fool, MJaa 
Aflhton ; I have tried to speak to you as people tell me young 
ladies like to be talk^ to, and I don't think you oomprehend 
what I have been saying ; and no wonder, for d — ^n me if I 
understand it myself 1 But^ however, once for all, and in broad 
Scotch, your faUier and mother like what is proposed, and if 
you can take a plain young fellow for your husband, who will 
never cross you in anything you have a mind to, I will place 
you at the head of the best establishment in the three Lothians ; 
you shall have Lady Giroington's lodging in the CSanongate of 
Edinburgh, go where you please, do what you please, and see 
what you please— and that's fair. Only I must have a comer 
at the board-end for a worthless old playfellow of mine, whose 
company I would rather want than have, if it were not that 
the d — d fellow has persuaded me that I can't do without him; 
and so I hope you won't except against Craigie, although it 
might be easy to find much better company.' 

'Now, out upon you, Bucklaw,' said Lady Ashton, again 
interposing; 'how can you think Lucy can have any objection 
to that blunt^ honesty good-natured creature, Captain Ciaigen- 

geitr 

'Why, madam,' replied Bucklaw, 'as to Craigie's mncerity, 
honesty, and good-nature, they are, I believe, pretty much upon 
a par ; but that's neither here nor there — ^the fellow knows my 
ways, and has got useful to me, and I cannot well do without 
him, as I said before. But all this is nothing to the purpose ; 
for, since I have mustered up courage to make a plain proposal, 
I would fain hear Miss Ashton, frran her own lips, give me a 
plain answer.' 

'My dear Bucklaw,' said Lady Ashton, 'let me spare Lucy's 
bashfulness. I tell you, in her presence, that she has already 
consented to be guided by her father and me in this matter. 
Lucy, my love,' she added, with that singular combination of 
suavity of tone and pointed energy which we have already 
noticed — ' Lucy, my dearest love ! speak for yourself, is it not 
as I sayf 

Her victim answered in a tremulous and hollow voice, 'I 
have promised to obey you — ^but upon one condition.' 

'She means,' said Lady Ashton, turning to Bucklaw, 'she 
expects an answer to the demand which she has made upon the 
man at Vienna, or Ratisbon, or Paris — or where is hef — for 
restitution of the engagement in which he had the art to involve 
her. Tou wOl not^ I am sure, my dear friend, think it is wrong 
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that she should feel much delioac^ upon this head; indeed, it 
odQoems usalL' 

' Perfectly right— quite fair/ said Buoklaw, half humming^ 
half speaking the end of the old song — 

' It IB beat to be off wi' the old Iotb 
Before 70a be on wi' tiie new. 

But I thouj^t^' said he^ pauong, *jou might have had an 
answer six tunes told from Bavenswood. D— n me, if I have 
not a mind to go and fetch one myself, if Miss Aahton will 
honour me with the opmmission.' 

'By no means,' said Lady Ashton; 'we have had the utmost 
difficulty of preventing Douglas, for whom it would be more 
proper, from taking so rash a stc^ j and do you think we could 
permit you, my good friend, almost equally dear to us, to go to 
a desperate man upon an errand so desperate! In £act» all the 
friends of the family are of opinion, and my dear Lucy herself 
ought so to think, that^ as tioB unworthy person has returned 
no answer to her letter, silence must on this, as in other cases, 
be held to give consent^ and a contract must be supposed to be 
given up^ when the party waives insisting upon it. Sir William, 
who should know best^ is clear upon this subject; and there- 
fore^ my dear Lucy ^ 

'Madam,' said Lucy, with unwonted energy, 'urge me no 
fiirther; if this unhappy engagement be restored, I have already 
said you shall dispose of me as you will; till then I should 
oonunit a heavy sin in the sight oi God and man in doing what 
you require.' 

'But^ my love^ if this man remains obstinately silent * 

'He will no^ be silent^' answered Lucy; 'it is six weeks 
since I sent him a double of my former letter by a sure hand.' 

' Tou have not — ^you could not — ^you durst not^' said Lady 
Ashton, with violence inconsistent with the tone she had in- 
tended to assume ; but instantly correcting herself, ' My dearest 
Lucy,' said she, in her sweetest tone of expostulation, ' how could 
you think of such a thingf ' 

'No matter,' said Bucklaw; 'I respect Miss Ashton for her 
sentiments, and I only wish I had been her messenger mysell' 

'And pray how long. Miss Ashton,' said her mother, ironic- 
ally, 'are we to wait the return of your Paoolet — ^your faiiy 
messenger — since our humble couriers of flesh and blood could 
not be trusted in this matter I ' 

'I have numbered weeks, days, hours, and minutes,' said 
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Miss Aflhton; 'within another week I ahall have an answer, 
nnlesB he is dead. Till that time^ sir/ she aaid, addressing 
Buoklaw, ' let me be thus far beholden to you, that you will beg 
my mother to forbear me upon this sabject.' 

* I will make it my particular entreaty to Lady Ashton,' said 
Backlaw. 'By my honour, madam, I respect your feelings; 
and, although the prosecution of this affidr be rendered dearer 
to me than ever, jet, as I am a gentleman, I would renonnoe it^ 
were it so urged as to give you a moment's paio.' 

'Mr. Hayston, I tfalnk, camiot apprehend that,' said Lady 
Ashton, looking pale with anger, 'when the daughter's happi- 
ness lies in the bosom of the mother. Let me ask you, Miss 
Ashton, in what terms your last letter was couched 1 ' 

'Exactly in the same, madam,' aniswered Lucy, 'which you 
dictated on a former occasion.' 

'When eight days haye elapsed, then,' said her mother, 
resuming her tone of tenderness, 'we shaJl hope, my dearest 
love^ that you will end this suspense.' 

'Miss Ashton must not be hurried, madam,' said Bucklaw, 
whose bluntness of feeling did not by any means arise from 
want of good-nature ; 'messengers may be stopped or delayed. 
I have known a day's journey broke by the casting of a fore- 
shoe. Stay, let me see my oalendar : the twentieth day from 
this is St. Jude's, and the day before I must be at Caverton 
Edge, to see the match between the Laird of Eittlegirth's black 
mare and Johnston the meal-monger's four-year-old colt ; but I 
can ride all night, or Graigie can bring me word how the match 
goes ; and I hope, in the meantime, as I shall not myself dis- 
tress Miss Ashton with any further importunity, that your 
ladyship yourself, and Sir William, and Colonel Douglas will 
haye the goodness to allow her iminterrupted time for making 
up her mind.' 

'Sir,' said Miss Ashton, 'you are generous.' 

'As for that^ madam,' answered Bucklaw, 'I only pretend to 
be a plain, good-hiunoured young fellow, as I said beforei, who 
wUl willingly make you happy if you will pennit him, and show 
him how to do so.' 

Haying said this, he saluted her with more emotion than 
was consistent with his usual train of feeling, and took his 
leaye ; Lady Ashton, as she accompanied him out of the apart- 
ment, assuring him that her daughter did fuU justice to the 
sincerity of his attachment^ and requesting him to see Sir 
William before his departure, 'since,' as she said, with a keen 
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glance xeyerdng towaidB Luoy, * against St. Jude's day, we 
must all be ready to ngn cmd itaV 

* To sign and seal 1 ' eohoed Lucy in a mattering tone, as 
the door of the apartment dosed — 'to sign and seal — to do 
and diel' and, dasping her extenuated hands together, she 
sunk back on Uie easy-ohair she occupied, in a state resembling 
stupor. 

From this she was shortly after awakened by the boisterous 
entry of her brother Henry, who clamorously reminded her of 
a promise to give him two yards of carnation ribbon to make 
knots to his new garters. With the most patient ccnnpoeure 
Lucy arose, and opening a little ivory cabmet^ sought out the 
ribbon the lad wanted, measured it accurately, cut it off into 
proper lengths, and knotted it into the fashion his boyish whun 
required. 

'Dinna shut the cabinet yet,' said Henry, 'for I must have 
some of your silver wire to fasten the bells to my hawk's jesaes, 
— and yet the new fiilcon's not worth them neither ; for do you 
know, after all the plague we had to get her from an eyrie, all 
the way at Posso, in Mannor Water, she's going to prove, aiter 
all, nothing better than a rifler : she jtist wets her singles in 
the blood of the partridge, and then breaks away, and lets her 
fly; and what good can the poor bird do after diat, you know, 
except pine and die in the first heather<x>w or wliin-bush she 
can crawl intof 

'Right, Henry — bright — ^very right,' eaid Lucy, mournfully, 
holding the boy fast by the hand, after she had given him the 
wire he wanted ; 'but there are more rifiers in l£e world than 
your falcon, and more wounded birds that seek but to die in 
quiet, that can find neither brake nor whin-bush to hide their 
heads in.' 

'Ah! that's some speech out of your romances,' said the 
boy; 'and Sholto says they have turned your head. But I 
hear Norman whistling to tilie hawk ; I must go fasten on the 
jesses.' 

And he scampered away with the thoughtless gaiety of boy- 
hood, leaving his sister to the bitterness of her own reflecti<His. 

' It is decreed,' she said, ' that every living creature, even 
those who owe me most kindness, are to shun me, and leave 
me to those by whom I am beset. It is just it should be 
thus. Alone aikL uncounaelled, I involved myself in these perils; 
alone and uncounaelled, I must extricate myself or die.' 
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CHAPTER XXX 

What doth eume 
But moody and doll melanoholy, 
Einaman to ffrim and oomfortleflB dnptir, 
And, at her umU, a huge infeotioiui troop 
Of pale dktempentaiee, and foee to life T 

Oomedf qf Brron, 

As some yindioatioii of the ease with which Buoklaw (who 
otherwise, as he tenned himself, was really a yery good- 
humoured fellow) resigned his judgment to the management of 
Lady Ashton, while paying his addresses to her daughter, the 
reader must call to mind the strict domestic disdplkie which, 
at this period, was exercised oyer the females of a Scottish 
family. 

The manners of the countiy in this, as in many other 
respects, coincided with those of France before the Reyolution. 
Young women of the higher ranks seldom mingled in society 
until after marriage, and, both in law and fact^ were held to be 
under the strict tutelage of their parents, who were too apt to 
enforce the yiews for their settlement in life without paying 
any regard to the inclination of the parties chiefly interested. 
On such occasions, the suitor expected uttle more fram his bride 
than a silent acquiescence in itte will of her parents ; and as 
few opportunities of acquaintance, far less of intimacy, occurred, 
he made his choice by tiie outside, as the loyers in the Merehani 
of Vendee select the casket^ contented to trust to dliance the 
issue of the lottery in which he had hasarded a yenture. 

It was not therefore surprising, such being the general 
manners of the age, that Mr. ^yston of Bucklaw, whom 
dissipated habits had detached in some degree from the best 
society, should not attend particularly to those feelings in his 
elected bride to which many men of more sentiment, experience, 
and reflection would, in all probability, haye been equally 
indiflerent He knew what all accounted the principal point, 
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that her paients and friends, namelyy were decidedly in his 
favour, and that there existed most powerful reasons for their 
predilection. 

In truth, the conduct of the Marquis of A ^ since 

Bayenswood's departure, had been such as almost to bar the 
possibility of his kinsman's union with Lucy Ashton. The 
Marquis was Ravenswood's sincere but misjudging friend ; or 
rather, like many friends and patrons, he consulted what he 
considered to be his relation's iarae interest, although he knew 
that in doing so he run counter to his indinations. 

The Marquis droye on, therefore^ with the plenitude of 
ministerial authority, an appeal to the British House of Peers 
against those judgments of the courts of law by which Sir 
William became possessed of Bayenswood's hereditiury property. 
As this measure, enforced with all the authority of power, was 
new in Scottish judicial proceedings, though now so frequently 
resorted to, it was exclaimed against by the lawyers on the 
opposite side of politics, as an interference with the civil judica- 
ture of the country, equally new, arbitrary, and tyrannical. 
And if it thus affected even strangers c6nnected with them 
only by political party, it may be guessed what the Ashton 
faonily themselves said and thought under so gross a dispensa- 
tion. Sir William, still more worldly-minded than he was 
timid, was reduced to despair by the loss by which he was 
threatened. His son's haughtier spirit was coalted into rage 
at the idea of being deprived of his expected patrimony. But 
to Lady Ashton's yet more vindictive temper the conduct of 
Bavenswood, or rather of his patron, appeared to be an offence 
challenging the deepest and most immortal revenge. Even 
the quiet and confiding temper of Lucy herself, swayed by the 
opinions expressed by all around her, could not but consider 
the conduct of Bavenswood as precipitate, and even unkind. 
^It was my father,' she repeated wim a sigh, 'who welcomed 
him to this place, and encouraged, or at least allowed, the 
intimacy between us. Should he not have remembered this, 
and requited it with at least some moderate degree of pro- 
crastination in the assertion of his own alleged rights t I would 
have forfeited for him double the value of these lands, which 
he pursues with an ardour that shows he has forgotten how 
much I am implicated in the matter.' 

Lucy, however, could only murmur these things to herself, 
unwilling to increase the prejudices against her lover enter- 
tained by all around her, who exclaimed against the steps 
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ponued on his aooount as illegal, yexatious, and tyiannioali 
resembling the worst measures in the worst times of the worst 
StuartSy ajod a degradation of Scotland, the dedsions of whose 
learned judges were thus subjected to the review of a court 
composed indeed of men of the highest xank, but who were not 
trained to the study of any municipal law, and might be 
supposed specially to hold in contempt that of Scotland. As a 
natural consequence of the alleged injustice meditated towards 
her lather, every means was resorted to, and eveiy argument 
urged, to induce Miss Ashton to break off her engagement with 
Bavenswood, as being scandalous, shameful, and sinful, formed 
with the mortal enemy of her family, and calculated to add 
bitterness to the distress of her parents. 

Lucy's spirit, howeyer, was high, and, although imaided 
and alone, she could have borne much : she could have endured 
the repinings of her father ; his murmurs against what he called 
the tyrannical usage of the ruling party ; his ceaseless charges 
of ingratitude against Bavenswood ; his endless lectures on the 
various means by which contracts may be voided and annulled ; 
his quotations from the civil, the municipal, and the canon 
law ; and his prelections upon the patria poteitas. 

She might have borne also in patience, or repelled with 
scorn, the bitter taunts and occasional violence of her brother. 
Colonel Douglas Ashton, and the impertinent and intrusive 
interference oi other friends and relations. But it was beyond 
her power effectually to withstand or elude the constant and 
unceasing persecution of Lady Ashton, who^ laying eveiy other 
wish aside, had bent the whole efforts of her powerful mind to 
break her daughter's contract with Bavenswood, and to place a 
perpetual bar between the lovers^ by effecting Lucy's union 
with Bucklaw. Far more deeply skilled than her husband in 
the recesses cf the human heart, she was aware that in this 
way she might strike a blow of deep and decisive vengeance 
upon one whom she esteemed as her mortal enemy ; nor did 
she hesitate at raising her aim, although she knew that 
the wound must be dealt through the bosom of her daughter. 
With this stem and fixed purpose^ she sounded every deep 
and shallow of her daughter's soul, assumed alternately every 
disguise of manner which could serve her object, and pre- 
pared at leisure every species of dire machinery by which 
the human mind can be wiienched from its settled determinar 
tion. Some of these were of an obvious description, and require 
only to be cursorily mentioned ; others were characteristic of 

VIII i8 
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the tuna, the ooontiy, 9od the peraoiis engaged in this wwgnlfty 
dnuna. 

It was of the last odnaequenoe that all interooune betwixt the 
lovexB should be stopped, and, by dint of gold and authorily, 
Lady Ashton oontrived to possess herself of such a oomplete 
oommand of all who were placed around her daughter, that, in 
f act^ no leaguered fortress was ever more oompletely blockaded ; 
while, at the same time^ to all outward appearance Miss 
Ashton lay under no restriction. The verge of her parents^ 
domains became^ in respect to her, like the viewless and 
endlianted line drawn around a fairy casUe, where nothing 
unpermitted can either enter from without or escape from 
within. Thus every letter, in which Bavenswood conveyed to 
Lucy Ashton the indispensable reasons which detained him 
abroad, and more than one note which poor Lucy had addressed 
to him through what she thought a secure channel, fell into 
tiie hands of her mother. It could not be but that the tenor 
of these intercepted letters, especially those of Bavenswood, 
should contain something to irritate the passions and fortify 
the obstinacy of her into whose hands they fell ; but Lady 
Ashton's passions were too deep-rooted to require this fresh 
food. She burnt the papers as regularly as she perused them; 
and as they consumed into vapour and tinder, regarded them 
with a smile upon her compressed lips, and an exultation in her 
steady eye, wluch showed her confidence that the hopes of the 
writers diould soon be rendered equally unsubstantial. 

It usually happens that fortune aids the machinations of 
those who are prompt to avail themselves of every chance that 
offers. A report was wafted from the continent^ founded, like 
others of the same 8ort» upon manv plausible circumstances^ 
but without any real bads, stating uie Master of Bavenswood 
to be on the eve of marriage with a foreign lady of fortune and 
distinction. This was greedily caught up by both the political 
parties, who were at once stnq^ling for power and for popular 
favour, and who seised, as usual, upon the most piivato 
circumstances in the lives of each other's partittans to convert 
them into subjects of political discussion. 

The Marquis of A gave his opinion aloud and publicly, 

not indeed in the coarse torms ascribed to him by Captain 
Craigengelt^ but in a manner sufficiently o£fensive to the 
Ashtons. 'He thought the report,' he said, 'highly probable, 
and heartUy wished it might be true. Such a matdk was fitter 
and far more creditable for a spirited young fellow than a 
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marriage with the daughter of an old Whig lawyer, whose 
chicaneiy had so nearly ruined his father.' 

The other party, of course, laying out of view the opposition 
which the Master of Bayenswood receired from Mias Ashton's 
family, cried shame upon his fickleness and peifidy, as if he 
had seduced the young lady into an engagement^ and wOf ully 
and causelessly abandoned her for another. 

Sufficient care was taken that this report should find its 
way to Bayenswood Castle through eyery yarious channel, 
Lady Ashton being well aware that the yeiy reiteration of the 
same rumour, from so many quarters, could not but giye it a 
semblance of truth. By some it was told as apiece of ordinary 
news, by some commimicated as serious intdligence; now it 
was whispered to Lucy Ashton's ear in the tone of malignant 
pleasantry, and now transmitted to her as a matter of gcaye 
and serious warning. 

Eyen tiie boy Henry was made the instrument of adding to 
his sister's tormentai One morning he rushed into the room 
with a willow branch in his hand, which he told her had arriyed 
that instant horn Germany for her special wearing. Lucy, as 
we haye seen, was remarkably fond of her younger brother, and 
at that nK>ment his wanton uid thoughtless unUndness seemed 
more keenW injurious than even the studied insults of her elder 
brother. Her grief, howeyei; had no shade of resentment; she 
folded her arms about the boy's neck, and saying faintly, 'Poor 
Henry ! you speak but what tihey tdl you,' she burst into a flood 
of unrestrained tears. The hay was moyed, notwithstanding 
the thoughtlessness of his age and character. 'The deyil take 
me,' said he, ' Lucy, if I fetch you any more of these tormenting 
messages again ; for I like you better,' said he, kissing away 
the tears, 'than the whole pack of them; and you ahidl haye 
my grey pony to ride on, and you shall canter him if you like, 
— ay, and ride beyond the yillage, too^ if you haye a mind.' 

'Who told you,' said Lucy, 'that I am not permitted to ride 
where I please t' 

'Tha^s a secreti' said the boy; 'but you will find you can 
neyer ride beyond the yillage but your horse will cast a shoe, 
or fall lame, or the casUe bell will ring, or something will 
happen to bring you back. But if I tell you more of these 
thu^^ Douglas will not get me the pair of colours they haye 
promised me, and so good-moRow to you.' 

This dialogue plunged Lucy in still deeper dejection, as it 
tended to show ber plainly what she had for some time sus- 
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pected, that she was little better than a pruoner at large in her 
father's house. We have described her in the outset of our 
story as of a romantic disposition, delighting in tales of love 
and wonder, and readily identifying herself with the situation 
of those legendary heroines with whose adventures, for want of 
better reading, her memory had become stocked. The fairy 
waud, with which in her solitude she had delighted to nuae 
visions of enchantment, became now the rod of a magician, the 
bond slave of evil genii, serving only to invoke spectres at which 
the exorcist trembled. She fdt herself the object of suspidon, 
of scorn, of dislike at least, if not of hatred, to her own ffouily; 
and it seemed to her that she was abandoned by the very person 
on whose account she was exposed to the enmity of all around 
her. Indeed, the evidence of Bavenswood's infidelity began to 
assume every day a more determined character. 

A soldier of fortune, of the name of Westenho, an old 
familiar of Craigengelt's, chanced to arrive from abroad about 
this time. The worthy Captain, though without any precise 
communication with Lady Ashton, always acted most r^ulariy 
and sedulously in support of her plans, and easily prevailed 
upon his friend, by cUnt of exaggeration of real droumstances 
and coining of others, to give explicit testimony to the truth of 
Ravenswood's approaching marriage. 

Thus beset on all hands, and in a manner reduced to despair, 
Lucy's temper gave way under the pressure of constant afflictloa 
and persecution. She became gloomy and abstracted, and, con- 
traiy to her natural and ordinary habit of mindysometimes turned 
with spirit, and even fierceness, on those by whom she was long 
and closely annoyed. Her health also began to be shaken, and 
her hectic cheek and wandering eye gave symptoms of what is 
called a fever upon the spirits. In most mothers this would 
have moved compassion ; but Lady Ashton, compact and firm of 
purpose, saw these waverings of health and intellect with no 
greater sympathy than that with which the hostile engineer 
regards the towers of a beleaguered city as they reel under the 
dischaige of his artillery ; or rather, she considered these starts 
and inequalities of temper as symptoms of Lucy's expiring re- 
solution ; as the angler, by the tiiroes and convulsive exertions of 
the fish which he has hooked, becomes .aware that he soon will 
be able to land him. To accelerate the catastrophe in the present 
case, Lady Ashton had recourse to an expedient very consistent 
with the temper and credulity of those times, but which the 
reader will probably pronounce truly detestable and diabolicaL 



CHAPTER XXXI 

In which a witch did dwell, in loathly weed% 
• And wilM want, all carelesB of her needs ; 

So ohoosinff eolita^ to abide, 
Far from aU neighboors, that her deyilioh deeds 
And helliah arts from people she m^^t hide, 
And hurt far off, nnknown, whome'er she envied. 

FaXriA Queene, 

Thb health of Looy Aahton soon required the aBsietance of a 
penon more skilful in the office of; a Bick-ntme than the female 
domestics of the family. Ailsie Gourlay, sometimes called the 
Wise Woman of Bowden, was the person whom, for her own 
strong reasons, Lady Ashton selected as an attendant upon her 
daughter. 

'Hub woman had acquired a considerable reputation among 
the ignorant by the pretended cures which she performed 
especially in ' oncomes,' as the Scotch call them, or mysterious 
diseases, which baffle the regular physician. Her pharmacopoeia 
consisted partly of herbs selected in planetaiy hours, partly of 
words, signs, and charms, which sometimes, perhaps, produced 
a fayourable influence upon the imagination of her patients. 
Such was the avowed profession of Luckie Gourlay, which, as 
may weU be supposed, was looked upon with a suspicious eye, 
not only by her neighbours, but even by the clergy of the 
district. In private, however, she traded, more deeply in the 
occult sciences ; for, notwithstanding the dreadful pimishments 
inflicted upon the supposed crime of witchcraft, there wanted 
not those who^ steeled by want and bitterness of spirit, were 
willing to adopt the hateful and dangerous character, for the 
sake of the influence which its terrors enabled them to exercise 
in the vicinity, and the wretched emolument which they could 
extract by the practice of their supposed art 

Ailsie Gourlay was not indeed fool enough to acknowledge a 
compact with the Evil One, which would have been a swift and 
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ready road to the stake and tar-baneL Her faiij, she said, 
like Caliban's, was a harmless fairy. Nerertheless, she ^spaed 
fortunes,' read dreams, composed philtres, discovered stolen 
goods, and made and dissolved matches as sacoessfally as i^ 
according to the belief of the whole neighbourhood, Ab had 
been aided in those arts by Beelsebub himself. The worst of 
the pretenders to these sciences was, that they were genenJly 
persons who^ feeling themselves odious to humanity, were care- 
less of what they did to deserve the public hatred. Beal crimes 
were often committed under pretence of magical imposture; 
and it somewhat relieves the disgust with which we read, in 
the criminal records, the conviction of these wretches, to be 
aware that many of them merited, as poisoneis, suborners^ and 
diabolical agents in secret domestic crimes, the severe fate to 
which they were condemned for the imaginary guilt of witch> 
craft. 

Such was Ailsie Gourlay, whom, in order to attain the 
absolute subjugation of Lucy Ashton's mind, her mother 
thought it fittuig to place near her person. A woman of less 
consequence than Lady Ashton had not dared to take sndi a 
step; but her hi^ rank and strength of character set her 
above the censure of the world, and she was allowed to have 
selected for her daughter's attendant the best and most 
experienced sick-nurse and 'mediciner' in the neighbouxhood, 
where an inferior person would have fallen under tiie reproadi 
of calUng in the assistance of a partner and ally of the great 
Enemy ci mankind. 

The beldam caught her cue readUy and by innuendo^ with- 
out giving Lady Aditon the pain of distinct explanation. She 
was in many respects qualified for the part she played, which 
indeed could not be ^dently assumed without some know- 
ledge of the human heart and passions. Dame Gourlay per- 
ceived that Lucy shuddered at her external appearance^ which 
we have already described when we found her in the death- 
chamber of blind Alice; and while internally she hated the 
poor girl for the involimtary horror with which she saw she was 
regarded, she commenced her operations by endeavouring to 
e&ce or overcome those prejudices which, in her heart, she 
resented as mortal offences. This was easily done, for the 
hag's external ugliness was soon balanced by a show of kindness 
and interest, to which Lucy had of late been little accustomed; 
her attentive services and real skill gained her the ear, if not 
the confidence^ of her patient; and under pretence d diverting 
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the Bolitade of a mck-room, she wxm led her attention oaptiye 
by the legends in which die was well skilled, and to which 
Luoy's habits of reading and refleotion induced her to 'lend an 

attenttve ear.' ~ 

aiid^m{gEBBtiilg diameter — 

Of tm that nightly daaioe upon the woId» 
And loven doom'd to wander and to weejs 
And oastleB hiffh, where wioked wizards Keep 
Their oaptiTe uuralls. 



G iadual ljvjifiwgyarj thtj msirimint-nr linthiii Tnilf" more 
myBtefl56ircharacter, and became such afl^^tQl4 -tn^^^til'a omU 
niffhtrlamyk aiunSfiKnwed' iir the tHlkniilous tonei the aui7.erinff 
and'lifiu h\}f fSbA uplillea skinnj forennger^ ana the.sbakmg 

lo us imaginafion in an age more hard of J)i3ljfi^ old 

Sycorax »w hey a dTytagg».AM £r^ mi^o 

eirSts'BKStmd the d Jevoted victim on whose jsgirit afae practised. 
Hei lugeudn began "to relate lo i£e {ortuneis of Che havens- 
wood &inil J, whose ancient grandeor and portentous aathority 
credulity luid graced with so many superstitious attributes. 
The Btory of the fatal fountain was narrated at full length, 
and with formidable additions, by the ancient sibyl. The 
propheqVy quoted by Calebs concerning the dead bride who 
was to be won by the last of the Bavenswoods, had its own 
mysterious oommentaiy ; and the singnlar cinmxnstance of the 
apparition seen by the Master of Bavenswood in the forest, 
having partly transpired through his hasty inquiries in the 
cottage of Old Alice, formed a theme for many exaggerations. 

Lucy might have despised these tales if they had been 
reUted concerning another family, or if her own situation had 
been less despondent. But dronmstanced as she was, the idea 
that an evil fate hung over her attachment became pre- 
dominant over her other feelings; and the gloom of supersti- 
tion darkened a mind already sufficiently weakened by sorrow, 
distress^ uncertainty, and an oppressive sense of desertion and 
desolation. Stories were told by her attendant so closely 
resembling her own in their ciroumstancei^ that she was 
gradually led to converse upon such tragic and mystical 
subjects with the beldam, and to repose a sort of confidence in 
the sibyl, whom she still regarded with involuntaiy shudder- 
ii^. Dame Gouriay knew how to avail herself of this imperfect 
ooiifidence. She directed Lucy's thoughts to the means of 
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inqairing into futurity — the surest mode^ perbaps, of a^aLVmg 
the understanding and destroying the spiritai Omens were 
expounded, dreams were interpreted, and other triclcs of 
jugglery perhaps resorted to, by which the pretended adepts 
of the period deeeived and fascinated their deluded followers. 
I find it mentioned in the articles of dittay against Ailsie 
Gourlay — ^for it is some oomfort to know that the old hag was 
tried, condemned, and burned on the top of North Bcorwiok 
Law, by sentence of a commission from the privy council — 
I find, I say, it was charged against her, among other ofienoes, 
that she had, by the aid and delusions of Satan, shown to a 
young person of quality, in a mirror glass, a gentleman then 
abroad, to whom the said young person was betrothed, and 
who appeared in the vision to be in the act of bestowing his 
hand upon another lady. But this and some other parts of 
the record appear to have been studiously left imperfect in 
names and dates, probably out of regard to the honour of the 
hunilies concerned. If Dame Gourlay was able actually to 
play off such a piece of jugglery, it is dear she must have had 
better assistance to practise the deception than her own skill 
or funds could supply. Meanwhile, this mysterious visionaiT 
traffic had its usual effect in unsettling Miss Ashton's mind. 
Her temper became unequal, her health decayed daily, her 
manners grew moping, melancholy, and uncertain. Her 
fether, guessing paitly at the cause of these appearances, and 
exerting a degree of authority unusual with him, made a point 
of banishing Dame Gourlay from the castle; but the arrow 
was shot^ and was rankling barb-deep in the side of the 
wounded deer. 

It was shortly after the departure of this woman, that Lucy 
Ashton, uiged by her parents, announced to them, with a 
vivacity by which they were startled, ' That she was consdons 
heaven and earth and hell had set themselves against her 
union with Bavenswood; stiU her contract,' she said, <was a 
binding contract, and she neither would nor could resign it 
without the consent of Ravenswood. Let me be assured,' she 
concluded, 'that he will free me from my engagement, and 
dispose of me as you please, I care not how. When the 
diamonds are gone, what signifies the casket t' 

The tone of obstinacy with which this was said, her eyes 
flashing with unnatural light, and her hands firmly denched, 
precluded the possibility of dispute; and the utmost length 
which Lady Ashton's art could attain, only got her the privilege 
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of dictadng tiie letter, by which her daughter required to 
know of Ravenswood whether he intended to abide by or to 
surrender what she tenned 'their unfortunate engagement.* 
Of this advantage Lady Ashton bo far and ao ingeniously 
availed herself that^ aooordiug to the wording of the letter, 
the reader would have supposed Luqy was calling upon her 
lover to renounce a contract which was contrary to the 
interests and inclinatioDS of both. Not trusting even to this 
point of deception. Lady Ashton finally detennined to suppress 
the letter altogether, in hopes that Lucy's impatience would 
induce her to condemn Ravenswood unheard and in absence. 
In this she was disappointed. The time, indeed, had long 
elapsed when an answer should have been received from the 
continent. The faint ray of hope which still glimmered in 
Lucy's mind was wellnigh extinguished. But the idea never 
forsook her that her letter might not have been duly for- 
warded. One of her mother's new machinations unexpectedly 
furnished her with the means of ascertaining what die most 
desired to know. 

The female agent of hell having been dismissed from the 
castle. Lady Ashton, who wrought by all variety of means, 
resolved to employ, for working the same end on Lucy's mind, 
an agent of a very different character. This was no other 
than the Reverend Mr. Bide-the-Bent^ a Presbyterian deigy- 
man, formerly mentioned, of the very strictest order and tiie 
most rigid orthodoxy, whose aid she called in, upon the principle 
of the tyrant in the tragedy: 

1*11 have a priest bIibII preach her from her fidth, 
And make it sin not to renounce that tow 
Which I'd have broken. 

But Lady Ashton was mistaken in the agent she had selected. 
His prejudices^ indeed, were easily enlisted on her side, and it 
was no difficult matter to make him regard with horror the 
prospect of a imion betwixt the daughter of a God-fearing, 
professing, and Presbyterian family ^ distinction and the 
heir of a bloodthirsty prelatist and persecutor, the hands of 
whose fathers had been dyed to the wrists in tiie blood of 
God's saints. This resembled, in the divine's opinion, the 
union of a Moabitish stranger with a daughter of Zion. But 
with all the more severe prejudices and principles of his seot^ 
Bide-the>Bent possessed a sound judgment^ and had learnt 
sympathy even in that veiy school of persecution where the 
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heart is bo frequently hudened. In a priyate interview with 
Miss Aahton, he was deeply moved by her distress, and oonld 
not but admit the jusdoe of her request to be permitted a 
direct oommunioataon with Ravenswood upon the subject of 
their solemn contract When she uiged to him the great 
uncertainty under which she laboured whether her letter had 
been ever f orwazded, the old man paced the room with long 
stepSy shook his grey head, rested repeatedly for a space on his 
ivoxy-headed isttJS, and, after much hesitalaon, confessed that 
he thought her doubts so reasonable that he would himself 
aid in the removal of them. 

'I cannot but opine. Miss Lucy,' he said, 'that your 
worshipful lady mother hath in this matter an eagerness 
whilk, although it ariseth doubtless from love to your best 
interests here and hereafter, for the man is of persecuting 
blood, and himself a persecutor, a Cavalier or Malignant^ and a 
scoffinr, who hath no inheritance in Jesse ; nevertheless, we are 
commanded to do jusdce unto all, and to fulfil our hood and 
covenant, as well to the stranger as to him who is in brother- 
hood with us. Wherefore myself, even I myself, will be 
aiding unto the delivery of your letter to the man Edgar 
Ravenswood, trusting that the issue thereof may be your 
deliverance from the nets in which he hath sinfully en^^iged 
you. And that I may do in this neither more nor less than 
hath been warranted by your honourable parents, I pray you 
to transcribe, without increment or subtraction, the letter 
formerly expeded under the dictation of your right honourable 
mother; and I shall put it into such sure course of being 
delivered, that if, honoured young madam, you shall receive 
no answer, it will be necessary that you conclude that the man 
meaneth in silence to abandon that naughty contract, which, 
peradventure, he may be unwilling directly to restore.' 

Lucy eagerly embraced the expedient of the worthy divine. 
A new letter was written in the precise terms of the former, 
and consigned by Mr. Bide-the-Bent to the charge of Saunders 
Moonshine, a sealous elder of the diuroh when on shore, and 
when on board his brig as bold a smuggler as ever ran out a 
sliding bowsprit to the winds that blow betwixt Gampvere and 
the east coast of Scotland. At the recommendation of his 
pastor, Saimders readily undertook that the letter should be 
securely conveyed to the Master of Ravenswood at the court 
where he now resided. 

This retrospect became necessary to explain the conference 
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betwixt MisB Ashton, her mother, and Backlaw which we have 
detailed in a preceding chapter. 

Lucy was now like the sailor who^ while drifting through a 
tempestuous ocean, dings for safety to a single plank, his 
powers of grasping it becoming eveiy moment more feeble, and 
the deep darkness of the night only checkered by the flashes 
of lightning, hissing as they show the white tops of the billows, 
in which he is soon to be engulfed. 

Week crept away after week, and day after day. St. Jude's 
day arriyed, the last and protracted tenn to wluch Lucy had 
limited herself, and there was neither letter nor news of 
Bavenswood. 



CHAPTER XXXn 

How fur these names, how much unlike they look 
To all the blurr'd subocriptions in my book I 
The bridegroom's letters stand in row above, 
2^|pering, yet straight, like pine-trees in hia grove ; 
While nee and fine the brioe's ap^iear below, 
Am light and slender as her jeesamines grow. 

Ckabbb. 

St. JxnxBfB day came, the tenn assigned by Luoy herself as the 
farthest date of expeotation, and, as we have already said, there 
were neither letters from nor news of Ravenswood. But there 
were news of Bucklaw, and of his trusty associate Craigengelt^ 
who arrived early in the morning for the completion of the 
proposed espousals, and for signing the necessary deeds. 

These had been carefully prepared under the revisal of Sir 
William Ashton himself, it having been resolved, on account of 
the state of Miss Ashton's health, as it was said, that none 
save the parties immediately interested should be present 
when the parchments were subscribed. It was further deter- 
mined that the marriage should be solemnised upon the fourth 
day after signing the articles, a measure adopted by Lady 
Aditon, in order that Lucy might have as little time as possible 
to recede or relapse into intractability. There was no appear- 
ance, however, of her doing either. She heard the proposed 
arrangement with the calm indiflforence of despair, or rather 
with an apathy arising from the oppressed and stupified state 
of her feelings. To an eye so unobserving as that of BuoUaw, 
her demeanour had little more of reluctance than might suit 
the character of a bashful yoimg lady, who^ however, he could 
not disguise from himself, was complying with the choice of 
her friends rather than exercising any personal predilection in 
his favour. 

When the morning compliments of the bridegroom had 
been paid, Miss Ashton was left for some time to herself; her 
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mother remarking, that the deeds most be dgned before the 
hotir of noon, in order that the marriage might be happy. 

Lucy suffered herself to be attired for the oooasion as the 
taste of her attendants suggested, and was of eourse splendidly 
arrayed. Her dress was composed of white satin and Brussels 
laoe, and her hair arranged with a profusion of jewels, whose 
lustre made a strange contrast to the deadly peJeness of her 
complexion, and to tiie trouble which dwelt in her unsettled 
eye. 

Her toilette was hardly finished ere Heniy appeared, to 
conduct the passiye bride to the state apartment, where all was 
prepared for signing the contract. ' Do you know, sister,' he 
said, ' I am glad you are to haye Bucklaw after all, instead of 
Rayenswood, who looked like a Spanish grandee come to out 
our throats and trample our bodies under foot. And I am 
glad the broad seas are between us this day, for I shall neyer 
foiget how frightened I was when I took him for the picture 
of old Sir Malise walked out of the canyass. Tell me true, are 
you not glad to be fairly shot of him f ' 

'Ask me no questions, dear Heniy,' said his unfortunate 
sister; 'there is little more can happen to make me either glad 
or Sony in this world.^ 

'And that's what all yoimg brides «ay,^ said Henry; 'and 
so do not be cast down, Lucy, for youll tell another tale a 
twelyemonth hence; -and I am to be brideVman, and ride 
before you to the kirk ; and all our kith, kin, and allies, and all 
Bucklaw's, are to be mounted and in order; and I am to haye 
a scarlet laced coat, and a feathered hat, and a sword-belt, 
double bordered with gold, and paitU d^E^HMgne^ and a dagger 
instead of a sword ; and I. should like a sword much better, but 
my father won't hear of it. All my things, and a himdred 
besides, are to come out from Edinburgh to-night with old 
Gilbert and the sumpter mules; and I will bring them and 
show them to you the instant they come.' 

The boy's chatter was here interrupted by the arriyal of 
Lady Ashton, somewhat alarmed at her daughter's stay. With 
one of her sweetest smiles, she took Lucy's arm under her own, 
and led her to the apartment where her presence was expected. 

There were only present, Bir William Ashton and Colonel 
Douglas Ashton, the last in full regimentals; Bucklaw, in 
bridegroom trim ; Cndgengelt, freshly equipt from top to toe 
by the bounty of his patron, and bedissened with as much lace 
as might haye become the dress of the Copper Captain ; together 
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the Bev. Mr. Bide-the-Bent; the preaenoe of a minister 
heing, in striot Preshyterian families, an indispensable requimte 
upon all occasions of unusual solemnity. 

Wines and refreshments were placed cm a tables on which 
the writings were displayed, ready for signature. 

But before proceeding either to business or refreshment^ Mr. 
Bide-the-Bent, at a signal from Sir William Ashton, inyited the 
company to join him in a short extemporary prayer, in which 
he implored a blessing upon the contract now to be solemnised 
between the honourable parties then present. With the sim- 
plidty of his times and profession, whidi permitted strong 
personal allusions^ he petitioned that the wounded mind of one 
of these noble parties might be healed, in reward of her compli- 
ance with the advice of her right honourable parents ; and that, 
as she had proved herself a cldld after God's commandment, by 
honouring her lather and mother, she and hers might enjoy the 
promised blessing — length of days in the land here, and a happy 
portion hereafter in a better country. He prayed farther, that 
the bridegroom might be weaned from those follies which seduce 
youth from the patii of knowledge; that he might cease to take 
delight in vain and unprofitable company, scoffer^ rioters, 
and those who sit late at the wine (here Bucklaw winked 
to Craigengelt^, and cease from the society that causeth to 
err. A suitable supplication in behalf of Sir William and Lady 
Ashton and their fcumily concluded this religious address, whim 
thus embraced every individual present excepting Oraigengelt, 
whom the worthy divine probably considered as past aU hopes 
of grace. 

The bushiess of the day now went forward; Sir William 
Ashton signed the contract with legal solemiiity and precision ; 
his son, with military nonchalance ; and Bucklaw, having sub- 
scribed as rapidly as Oraigengelt could manage to turn the 
leaves^ concluded by wiping his pen on that worthy's new laced 
cravat. 

It was now Miss Ashton's turn to ogn the writings, and she 
was guided by her watchful mother to the table for that purpose. 
At her first attempt, she began to write with a dry pen, and 
when the circumstance was pointed out, seemed unable^ after 
several attempts, to dip it in the massive silver ink-standish, 
which stood full before her. Lady Ashton's vigilance hastened 
to supply the deficiency. I have myself seen the fatal deed, and 
in the distinct characters in which the name of Lucy Aditon 
is traced on each page there is only a very slight tremulous 
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ixregolaritj, indioatiye of her state of mind at the tune of the 
subscription. But the last signature is incomplete, defaced, and 
blotted ; for, while her hand was employed in tracing it^ the 
hasty tramp of a horse was heard at the gate, succeeded by a 
step in the outer gaUeiy, and a Yoice which, in a commanding 
tone, bore down the opposition of the menials. The pen 
dropped from Lucy's fingers, as she exclaimed with a fiunt 
Bkmek — ' He is come — ^he is come I ' 



CHAPTER XXXm 

Thii by his toi^e ahonld be a Montagoe I 
Fetch me my npier, boT ; 
Now, by the faith and nonomr of m^ kin, 
To strike him deed I hold it not a am. 

£omeo aind JulieL 

Habdlt had Miss Ashton dropped the pen, when the door of 
the apartment flew open, and the Master of Ravenswood entered 
the apartment. 

Lockhard and another domestici who had in vain attempted 
to oppose his passage through the galleiy or antechamber^ were 
seen standing on the threshold tnuisfixed with surprise, which 
was instantly oonununicated to the whole party in the state- 
room. That of Colonel Douglas Ashton was mingled with re- 
sentment ; that of Bucklaw with haughty and affected indiffer- 
ence ; the rest^ even Lady Ashton herself, showed signs of fear ; 
and Lucy seemed stiffened to stone by this unexpected appari- 
tion. Apparition it might well be termed, for Rayenswood had 
more the appearance of one returned from the dead than of a 
living visitor. 

He planted himself full in the middle of the apartment, 
opposite to the table at which Lucy was seated, on whom, as 
if she had been alone in the chamber, he bent his eyes witii a 
mingled expression of deep grief and deliberate indignation. 
His dark-coloured riding cloak, displaced from one shoulder, 
hung around one side of his person in the ample folds of the 
Spanish mantle. The rest of his rich dress was travel-soiled, 
and deranged by hard riding. He had a sword by his side, and 
pistols in hiB belt His slouched hat, which he had not removed 
at entrance, gave an additional gloom to his dark features, 
which, wasted by sorrow and marked by the ghastly look com- 
mimicated by long illness, added to a countenance naturally 
somewhat stem and wild a fierce and even savage expression. 
The matted and dishevelled locks of hair which escaped from 
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under his hat, together with his fixed and unmoved posture, 
made his head more resemble that of a marble bust than that 
of a living man. He said not a single word, and there was a 
deep silence in the company for more than two minutes. 

It was broken by Lady Ashton, who in that space partly 
recovered her natuxal audacity, ^e demanded to know the 
cause of this unauthorised intrusioD. 

'That is a question, madam,' said her son, 'which I have 
the best right to ask ; and I must request of the Master of 
Bavenswood to follow me where he can answer it at leisure.' 

Bucklaw interposed, saying, 'No man on earth should usurp 
his previous right in demanding an explanation from the Master. 
Craigengelt,' he added, in an undertone, 'd — n ye, why do you 
stand staring as if you saw a ghost f fetch me my sword from 
the gaUeiy.' 

'I will relinquish to none,' said Colonel Ashton, 'my right 
of calling to account the man who has ofiered this unparalleled 
af&T>nt to my family.' 

'Be patient, gentlemen,' said Bavenswood, turning sternly 
towards them, and waving his hand as if to impose silence on 
their altercation. ' If you are as weaiy of your lives as I am, 
I will find time and place to pledge mine ag^dnst one or both ; 
at present, I have no leisure for the disputes of triflers.' 

'Triflersj' echoed Colonel Ashton, half unsheathing his 
sword, while Bucklaw laid his hand on the lult of that which 
Craigengelt had just reached him. 

Sir William Ashton, alarmed for his son's safety, rushed 
between the young men and Bavenswood, exclaiming, ' My son, 
I command you — Bucklaw, I entreat you — ^keep the peace, in 
the name of the Queen and of the law ! ' 

' In the name of the law of Qod,' said Bide-the-Bent, advancing 
also with uplifted hands between Bucklaw, the Colonel, and the 
object of their resentment — 'in the name of Him who brought 
peace on earth and good-will to mankind, I implore — I beseech 
— ^I command you to forbear violence towards each other 1 
God hateth the bloodthirsty man ; he who striketh with the 
Bword shall perish with the sword.' 

' Do you take me for a dog, sir,' saidOoIosoel A^ton, turning 
fiercely upon him, 'or something more brutally stupid, to 
endure this insult in my father's house } Let me go, Bucklaw ! 
He shall account to me^ or, by Heaven, I will stab him where 
he stands ! ' 

'You shall not touch him here,' said Bucklaw; 'he once 

VIII 19 
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jgaye me my life, and were he the devil oome to fly away with 
^the whole house and generation, he shall have nothing bat £ur 

Iplay.' 

I The passions of the two young men thus counteracting each 
;: other gave Ravenswood leisure to exclaim, in a stem and 
{ steady Toioe, ' SOence ! — ^let him who reaUy seeks danger take 
I the fitting time when it is to be foimd ; my missicNi here will 
I be shortly aocomplidied. Is thai your handwritings madamT 
he addea in a softer tone^ extending towards Miss Ashton her 
last letter. 

A faltering 'Yes' seemed rather to escape from her lips t^ian 
to be uttered as a voluntaiy answer. 

'And is thu also your handwriting t ' extending towards her 
the mutual engagement. 

Lucy remained silent. Terror, and a yet stronger and more 
confused feeling, so utterly disturbed her understanding that 
she probably scarcely compr^ended the question that was put 
to her. 

'If you design,' said Sir William Ashton, 'to found any legal 
claim on that paper, sir, do not expect to receiye any answer to 
an extrajudicial question.' 

'Sir William Ashton,' said Rayenswood, 'I piay you, and aU 
who hear me, that you will not mistake my purpose. If this 
young lady, of her own free will, desires the restoration of this 
contract, as her letter would seem to imply, there is not a 
withered leaf which this autumn wind strews on the heath 
that is more valueless in my eyes. But I must and will hear 
the truth from her own mouth ; without this satisfootion I wiD 
not leave this spot. Murder me by numbers you possibly may ; 
but I am an armed man — ^I am a desperate man, and I wm 
not die without ample vei^eanoe. This is my resolution,'' take it 
as you may. I will hear her determinati<xi from her own 
mouth ; from her own mouth, alone, and without witnesses, wiD 
I hear it. Now, choose,' he said, drawing his sword with the 
right hand, and, with the left, by the same motion taking a 
pistol from his belt and cocking it, but turning the point of one 
weapon and the muzile of the other to the ground — ' choose if 
you will have this haU floated with blood, or if you will grant 
me the decisive interview with my aflSanced bride which the 
laws of Ood and the country alike entitle me to demand.' 

All recoiled at the sound of his voice and the determined 
action by which it was accompanied ; for the ecstasy of real 
desperation seldom feuls to overpower tiie less energetic passions 
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l^ which it may be opposed. The cletgyman was the first to 
flpeak. * In the name of €rod,' he said, ' reoeive an overture of 
peace from the meanest of His servants. What this honourable 
person demands, albeit it is urged with over violenoe, hath jet 
m it something of reason. Let him hear from Miss Lucy's own 
lips that she hath dutifully acceded to the will of her parents, 
and repenteth her of her covenant with him; and when he is 
assured of this he will depart in peace unto his own dwelling, 
and cumber us no more. Alas ! the workings of the ancient 
Adam are strong even in the regenerate ; surely we should have 
long-suffering with those who^ being yet in the gall of bitterness 
and bond of iniquity, are swept forward by the uncontrollable 
current of worldly passion. Let, then, the Master of Ravens- 
wood have the interview on which he insisteth ; it can but be 
as a passing pang to this honourable maiden, since her faith is 
now irrevocably pledged to the choice of her parents. Let it, 
I say, be thus : it belongeth to my functions to entreat your 
honours' compliance with this healing overture.' 

' Never ! ' answered Lady A^ton, whose rage had now over- 
eoxDB her first surprise and terror — ^never shall this man speak 
in private with my daughter, the affianced bride of another ! 
Pass from this room who will, I remain here. I fear neither 
his violence nor his weapons, though some,' she said, glancing 
a look towards Colonel Ashton, *who bear my name appear 
more moved by them.' 

'For God's sake, madam,' answered the worthy divine, 'add 
not fuel to firebrands. The Master of Ravenswood cannot^ I 
am sure, object to your presence, the young lady's state of 
health being considered, and your mat^nal duty. I myself 
will also tany ; peradventure my grey hairs may turn away 
wrath.' 

'You are welcome to do so^ sir,' said Ravenswood; 'and 
Lady Ashton ia also welcome to remain, if she shall think 
proper ; but let aU others depart.' 

' Ravenswood,' said Colonel Ashton, Grossing him as he went 
out, ' you shall account for this ere long.' 

'When vou please,' replied Ravenswood. 

'But I, cndd Bucklaw, with a half smile, 'have a prior 
demand on your leisure, a claim of some standing.' 

'Arrange it as you will,' said Ravenswood; 'leave me but 
this day in peace, and I will have no dearer employment on 
earth to-morrow than to give you all the satisfaction you can 
desire.' 



^ 
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The other gentlemen left the apartment; but Sir William 
Ashton Imgered. 

' Master of Ravenawood,' he said, in a conciliating tone, ' I 
think I haye not deserved that you should make tlids scandal 
and outrage in my family. If you will sheathe your sword, 
and retire with me into my study, I will prove to you, by the 
most satisfactory alignments, the inutility of your present 
irregular procedure ' 

* To-morrow, sir — ^to-morrow — to-morrow, I will hear you at 
length,' reiterated Bayenswood, interrupting him; 'this day 
hath its own sacred and indispensable business.' 

He pointed to the door, and Sir William left the apartment. 

Bayenswood sheathed his «word, uncocked and returned his 
pistol to his belt ; walked deliberately to the door of the apart- 
ment, which he bolted ; returned, raised Ids hat from his fore- 
head, and, gazing upon Lucy with eyes in whidi an expression 
of sorrow overcame their late fierceness, spread his dishevelled 
locks back from his face, and said, 'Do you know me, Miss 
Ashton f I am still Edgar Bayenswood.' She was silent, and 
he went on with increasing vehemence — ' I am still that Edgar 
Bayenswood who, for your affection, renoimced the dear ties 
by which injured honour bound him to seek vengeance. I am 
that Bayenswood who, for your sake^ forgave^ nay, clasped 
hands in friendship with, the oppressor and pillager of his house, 
the traducer and murderer of his father.' 

'My daughter,' answered Lady Ashton, interrupting him, 
'has no occasion to dispute the identity of your person; the 
venom of your present language is sitificient to remind her 
that she speaks with the mortal enemy <if her father.' 

' I pray you to be patient^ madam,' answered Bayenswood ; 
' my answer must come from her own lips. Once more, Miss 
Lucy Ashton, I am that Bayenswood to whom you granted the 
solemn engagement which you now desire to retract and 
caned.' 

Lucy's bloodless lips could only falter out the words, ' It was 
my mother.' 

'She speaks truly,' said Lady Ashton, ^it wob I whc^ 
authorised alike by the laws'of God and man, advised her, and 
concurred with her, to set aside an unhappy and precipitate en- 
gagement, and to annul it by the authority of Soipture itself.' 

' Scripture 1' said Bayenswood, scornfully. 

'Let him hear the text,''said Lady Ashton, appealing to the 
divine^ 'on which you yourself, with cautious reluctance. 
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declared the nullity of the pretended engagement insisted upon 
by this violent man.' 

The cleiOTman took his clasped Bible from his pocket, and 
read the fcmowing words : ' If a woman vow a yow unto the 
Lord, and bind herself by a bond, being in her father's house 
in her youth, and her father hear her vow, and her bond 
wherewith she hath bound her soul, and her father shall hold 
his peace at her ; then all her vows shall stand, and eyery vow 
wheorewith she hath bound her soul shall stand.' 

'And was it not even so with us?' interrupted Rayenswood. 

'Control thy impatience^ young man,' answered the divine, 
' and hear what follows in the sacred text : — " But if her father 
disallow her in the day that he heareth, not any of her vows, 
or of her bonds wherewith she hath bound her soul, shall stand ; 
and the Lord shall forgive her, because her father disallowed 
her."' 

'And was not,' said Lady Ashton, fiercely and triumphantly 
breaking in — 'was not ours the case stated in the Holy Writ? 
Will thiB person deny, that the instant her parents heard of 
the vow, or bond, by which our daughter had bound her soul, 
we disallowed the same in the most express terms, and mf ormed 
him by writing of our determination t ' 

' And is this all ? ' said Ravenswood, looking at Lucy. ' Are 
yon willing to barter sworn &ith, the exercise of free will, and 
the feelings of mutual affection to this wretched hypocritical 
Bophistiy?' 

' Hear him 1 ' said Lady Ashton, looking to the clergyman — 
' hear the blasphemer I ' 

'May God foigive him,' said Bide-the-Bent^ 'and enlighten 
his ignorance I ' 

'Hear what I have sacrificed for you,' said Ravenswood, still 
addressing Lucy, ' ere you sanction what has been done in your 
name. The honour of an ancient fJEunily, the uigent advice of 
my best friends, have been in vain used to sway my resolution ; 
neither the arguments of reason nor the portents of superstition 
have shaken my fidelity. The very dead have arisen to warn 
me, and their warning has been despised. Are you prepared 
to pierce my heart for its fidelity with the veiy weapon which 
my rash confidence entrusted to your grasp ? ' 

'Master of Ravenswood,' said Lady Ashton, 'you have asked 
what questions you thought fit Tou see the total incapacity 
of my daughter to answer you. But I will reply for her, and 
in a manner which you cannot dispute. You desire to know 
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whether Luoy Aahton, of her own free will, deeires to annul the 
engagement into which she has been trepanned. You haye her 
letter under her own hand, demanding the surrender of it; 
and, in yet more full evidence of her purpose, here is the con- 
tract whiGh she has this moroing subscribed, in presence of this 
reverend gentleman, with Mr. BLayston of Bucklaw.' 

Ravenswood gased upon the deed as if petrified. 'And it 
was without fraud or compulsion,' said he, looking towards the 
derOTman, * that Miss Ashton subscribed this parchment f 

'Tvoudi it upon my sacred character.' 

' This is indeed, Tnatiam, an undeniable piece of evidence,' 
said Ravenswood, sternly; 'and it will be equally unnecessary 
and dishonourable to waste another word in useless remonstrance 
or reproach. There, madam,' he said, laying down before Lucy 
the signed paper and the broken piece of gold — ' there are the 
evidences of your first engagement; may you be more faithful 
to that which you have just formed. I will trouble you to 
return the corresponding tokens of my ill-placed confidence; 
I ought rather to say, of my egregious folly.' 

Lucy returned the scornful glance of her lover with a gase 
from which perception seemed to have been banished ; yet she 
seemed partly to have understood his meaning, for she raised 
her hands as if to undo a blue ribbon which she wore around 
her neck. She was unable to accomplish her purpose, but Lady 
Ashton cut the ribbon asunder, and detached the broken piece 
of gold, which Miss Ashton had till then worn concealed in her 
bosom; the written counterpart of the lovers' engagement she 
for some time had had in her own possession. With a hau^fy 
courtesy, she delivered both to Ravenswood, who was mudfi 
softened when he took the piece of gold. 

'And she could wear it thus,' he said, speaking to himself — 
' could wear it in her veiy bosom — could wear it next to her heart 

— even when But complaint avails not^' he said, dashing 

from his eye the tear which had gathered in it, and resuming 
the stem composure of his manner. He strode to the chimney, 
and threw into the fire the paper and piece of gold, stamping 
upon the coals with the heel of his boot| as if to ensure tixeir 
destruction. ' I will be no longer,' he then said, ' an intruder 
here. Tour evil wishes, and your worse offices, Lady Ashton, I 
will only return by hoping these will be your last machinations 
against your daughter's honour and happiness. And to you, 
madam,' he said, addressing Lucy, ' I have nothing farther to 
say, except to pray to God that you may not beooate a world's 
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wQQder for this act of wilful and deliberate peijuiy.' Haying 
uttered these wordsi he tamed on his heel and left the apart- 
ment. 

Sir 'V^niliaxn Ashton, by entreaty and authority^ had detained 
his son and Buoklaw in a distant part of the oastle, in order to 
prevent their aeain meeting with Ravenswood; but as the 
Master desoendea the great stairoase, Lockhard delivered him 
a Inllet^ signed ' Sholto Douglas Ashton,' requesting to know 
where the Master of Bavenswood would be heard of four or five 
days from hence, as the writer had buraness of weight to settle 
with him, so soon as an important family event had taken place. 

* Tell Colonel Ashton,' said Bavenswood, composedly, * I shall 
be found at Wolfs Crag when his leisure serves him.' 

As he descended &e outward stair which led from the 
terrace, he was a second time interrupted by Craigengelt, who, 
on the part of his principal, the Laird of Buoklaw, expressed a 
hope that Bavenswood would not leave Scotland within ten 
days at least, as he had both former and recent civilities for 
which to express his gratitude. 

'Tell your master,' said Bavenswood, fiercely, ' to choose his 
own time. He will find me at Wolfs Crag, if his purpose ia 
not forestalled.' 

*Mp master 1' replied Craigengelt, encouraged by seeing 
Oolond Ashton and BucUaw at the bottom ol the terrace. 
'Give me leave to say I know of no such person upon earth, 
nor will I permit such language to be used to me t ' 

'Seek your master, then, in hell !' exclaimed Bavenswood, 
giving way to the passion he had hitherto restrained, and 
throwing Craigengelt from him with such violence that he 
rolled down the steps and lay senseless at the foot of them. 
'I am a fool,' he instantly added, 'to vent my passion upon a 
caitiff so worthless.' 

He then mounted his horse, which at his arrival he had 
secured to a balustrade in front of the castle, rode veiy slowly 
past Bucklaw and Colonel Ashton, raising his hat as he passed 
each, and looking in their faces steadily while he offered this 
mute salutation, which was returned by both with the same 
stem gravity. Bavenswood walked on with equal deliberation 
until he reached the head of the avenue, as if to ^ow that he 
rather courted than avoided interruption. When he had passed 
the upper gate, he turned his horse, and looked at the castle 
with a fixed eye ; then set spurs to his good steed, and departed 
with the speed of a demon dismissed by the exorcist. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

Who comea from the hridal ohamber I 
It 18 Azrael, the angel of death. 

Thaiaha, 

Aftbb the dreadful scene that had taken place at the castle^ 
Lucy was transported to her own chamber, where she remained 
for some time in a state of absolute stupor. Yet af terwaids, in 
the course of the ensuing day, she seemed to haye reooyeredy 
not merely her spirits and resolution, but a sort of flighly 
leyity, that was foreign to her character and situation^ and 
whidh was at times chequered by fits of deep silence and melan- 
choly, and oi capricious pettiness. Lady Ashton became 
mudb alarmed, and consulted the family physicians. But as 
her pulse indicated no change, they could cnily say that the 
disease was on the spirits, and recommended genue exercise 
and amusement. Miss AJshton neyer alluded to what had 
passed in the state-room. It seemed doubtful eyen if she was 
conscious of it^ for she was often obseryed to raise her hands 
to her neck, as if in search of the ribbon that had been taken 
from it, and mutter, in surprise and discontent, when she could 
not find it^ ' It was the link that bound me to life.' 

Notwithstanding all these remarkable symptoms, Lady 
Ashton was too deeply pledged to delay her daughter's marriage 
eyen in her present state of health. It cost her much trouble 
to keep up the fair side of appearances towards Bucklaw. She 
was well aware, that if he once saw any reluctance on her 
daughter's part^ he would break off the treaty, to her great 
personal shame and dishonour. She therefore reeolyed that^ 
if Lucy continued passiye^ the marriage should take place upon 
the day that had been preyiously fixed, trusting that a dumge 
of place, of situation, and of character would operate a more 
speedy and effectual cure upon the unsettled spirits of her 
daughter than could be attained by the slow measures which 
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the medical men recommended. Sir William Asliton's Tiews of 
family aggrandisement^ and his deedre to strengthen himself 

against the measures of the Marquis of A y r^ulily induced 

him to acquiesce in what he could not have perhaps resisted if 
willing to do so. As for the young men, Bucklaw and Colonel 
Aflhton, they protested that^ after what had happened, it would 
be most dishonourable to postpone for a single hour the time 
appointed for the marriage, as it would be generally ascribed 
to their being intimidated 1^ the intrusiye Tisit and threats of 
Bavenswood. 

Bucklaw would indeed have been incapable of such precipita- 
tion, had he been aware of the state of Miss Ashton's health, or 
rather of her mind. But custom, upon these occasions, per- 
mitted only brief and sparing intercourse between the bride- 
groom and the betrothed; a circumstance so well improved 
by Lady Ashton, that Bucklaw neither saw nor suspected the 
real state of the health and feelings of his unhappy bride. 

On the eve of the bridal day, Lucy appeared to have one of 
her fits of levity, and surveyed with a degree of girlish interest 
the various preparations of dress, etc. etc., which the different 
members of the family had prepared for the occasion. 

The morning dawned bright and cheerily. The bridal 
guests assembled in gallant troops from distant quarters. Not 
only the relations of Sir William Ashton, and the still more 
dignified connexions of his lady, together with the numerous 
kinsmen and allies of the bridegroom, were present upon this 
joyful ceremony, gallantly mounted, arrayed, and caparisoned, 
but almost every Presbyterian family of distinction within fifty 
miles made a point of attendance upon an occasion which was 
considered as giving a sort of triumph over the Marquis of 

A , m the person of his kinsman. Splendid rafreshments 

awaited the guests on their arrival, and after these were 
finished, the cry was ' To horse.' The bride was led forth betwixt 
her brother Henry and her mother. Her gaiety of the preceding 
day had given rise [place] to a deep shade of melancholy, which, 
however, did not misbecome an occasion so momentous. There 
was a light in her eyes and a colour in her cheek which had 
not been kindled for many a day, and which, joined to her 
great beauty, and the splendour of her dress, occasioned her 
entrance to be greeted with an universal murmur of applause, 
in which even the ladies could not refrain from joining. While 
the cavalcade were getting to horse, Sir William Ashton, a 
man of peace and of form, censured his son Henry for having 
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begirt hiniBelf with a militaiy swoid of praposterous length, 
belonging to his brother^ Colonel Ashton. 

'If you must have a weapon,' he said, 'uponsuoh a peaceful 
occasion, why did you not use the short poniard sent froai 
Edinburgh on purpose f * 

The boy yindioated himself by saying it was lost. 

'Tou put it out of the way yound^ I suppose,' said his 
^ father, 'out of ambition to wear that preposterous thing, which 

might have served Sir William Wallace. But never xniiid, get 
to horse now, and take care of your sister.' 

The boy did so, and was placed in the centre of the gallant 
train. At the time, he was too fuU of his own appearance his 
sword, his laced doak, his feathered hat| and his managed 
horse, to pay much regard to anything else; but he after- 
wards remembered to tik» hour of his death, that when the 
hand of his sister, by which she supported herself on the pillion 
behind him, touched his own, it felt as wet and cold as 
sepulchral marble. 

Glancing wide over hill and dale, the faax bridal piocessioa 
at last reached the parish church, which they nearly filled; 
for, besides domestics, above a hundred gentlemen and ladies 
were present upon the occasion. The marriage ceremony 
was performed according to the rites of the Presbyterian per- 
suasion, to which BucUaw of late had judged it propw to 
confornu 

On the outside of the chuxch, a libersl dole was distributed 
to the poor of the neighbouring parishes, under the direction 
of Johnie Mortheuch [Mortsheugh], who had lately been pro- 
moted from his desolate quarters at the Hermitage to fill the 
more eligible situation of sexton at the parish churdi of Rayens- 
wood. Dame Gourlay, with two of her contemporaries, the same 
who assisted at Alice's late-wake, seated apart upon a flat monu- 
ment, or 'through-stane,' sate enviously comparing the shares 
which had been allotted to them in dividing IJie dole. 

'Johnie Mortheuch,' said Annie Winnie, 'might hae minded 
auld lang syne, and thought of his auld kinuners, for as braw 
as he is with his new black coat. I hae gotten but five herring 
instead o' sax, and this disna look like a gude sazpennys, and I 
daresay this bit morsel o' beef is an unce lighter than ony that's 
been dealt round ; and it's a bit o' the tenony hough, mair by 
token that yours, Maggie, is out o' the back-sey.' 

' Mine, quo' she ! ' mumbled the paralytic hf4;^ — ' mine is half 
banes, I trow. If grit folk gie poor bodies ony thing for coming 
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to their weddings and burialB, it sold be aomethingthat wad do 
them gude, I think/ 

' Their giftSi' said AiLneGoorlajy 'are dealt for nae love of us, 
nor out of respect for whether we feed or starve. They wad 
gie us whinstanes for loaves, if it would serve their ain yanity, 
and yet they expect us to be as gratefu', as they ca' it» as if 
they served us for true love and liking.' 

< And that's truly said,' answered her companion. 

'But^ Ailsie Gouilay, ye're the auldest o' us three—did ye 
ever see a mair grand Inidal f ' 

'I winna say that I have,' answered the hag; 'but I think 
soon to see as braw a burial.' 

'And that wad please me as weeV said Annie Winnie; 'for 
there's as large a dole, and folk are no obliged to gim and 
laugh, and mak murgeons, and wish joy to these hellicat 
quality, that lord it ower us like brute beasts. I like to pack 
tiie deaid-dole in my lap, and zin ower my auld rhyme — 



My loaf in my lap, my penny in my mine, 
Thoa art ne'er the better, and I'm ne er the 



woree.** 



'That's rights Annie,' said the paralytic woman; 'Qod send 
us a green Tule and a fat kirkyard ! ' 

' But I wad like to ken, Luckie Gourlay, for ye're the auldest 
and wisest amang us, whilk o' these revellers' turn it will be to 
be streikit fintf ' 

'D'ye see yon dandilly maiden,' said Dame Gourlay, 'a' 
glistenin' wi' gowd and jewels, that they are lifting up on the 
white horse behind that hare-btained callant in scarlet^ wi' the 
lang sword at his sidef 

' But that's the bride 1 ' said her companion, her cold heart 
touched with some sort of compassion — ' that's the veiy bride 
hersell ! Eh, whow ! sae young, sae braw, and sae bonny — and 
is her time sae short!' 

' I tell ye,' said the sibyl, ' her winding sheet is up as high as 
her throat already, believe it wha list. Her sand has but few 
grains to rin out ; and nae wonder — they've been weel shaken. 
The leaves are withering fast on the trees, but shell never see 
the Martinmas wind gar them dance in swirls like the fairy 
rings.' 

'Ye waited on her for a quarter,' said the paralytic woman, 
' and got twa red pieces, or I am far beguiled f 

'Ay, ay,' answered Ailsie, with a bitter grin; 'and Sir 

* Bee Coring b j Ghanas. Note IL 
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William Aahton promised me a bomiy red gown to the boot o' 
that — a stake, and a ohain, and a tar-barrel, lass ! what think 
ye o' that for a propine t — ^f or being up early and doun late for 
f oursoore nights and mair wi' his dwining daughter. But he 
may keep it for his ain leddy, cummenu' 

'I hae heard a sough,' said Annie Winnie, 'as if Leddy 
Ashton was nae canny body.' 

'D'ye see her yonder,' said Dame Gourlay, 'as she prances 
on her grey gelding out at the kirkyard f There's mair o' utter 
deevilry in that woman, as brave and f aiisfashioned as she rides 
yonder, than in a' the Scotch witches that ever flew by moon- 
light ower North Berwick Law.' 

'What's that ye say about witches, ye damned hagsf said 
Johnie Mortheudi [Mortsheugh] ; ' are ye casting yer cantrips 
in the very kirkyara, to mischieve the bride and bridegroom f 
Get awa' hame, for if I tak my souple t'ye, I'll gar ye find the 
road faster than ye wad like.' 

' Hegh, sirs ! ' answered Ailsie Gourlay ; ' how bra' are we wi' 
our new black coat and our weel-pouthered head, as if we had 
neyer kenn'd hunger nor thirst oursells I and well be screwing 
up our bit fiddle, doubtless, in the ha' the nighty amang a' the 
other elbo'-jiggers for miles round. Let's see if the pins baud, 
Johnie— that's a', lad.' 

' I take ye a' to witness, gude people,' said Mortheuoh, 'that 
she threatens me wi' mischief, and forespeaks me. If ony 
thing but gude happens to me or my fiddle this nighty VU. 
make it the blackest night's job she eyer stirred in. Ill hae 
her before presbytery and synod : I'm half a minister mysell, 
now that I'm a bedral in an inhabited parish.' 

Although the mutual hatred betwixt these hags and the rest 
of mankind had steeled their hearts against all impressions of 
festivity, this was by no means the case with the multitude at 
large. The splendour of the bridal retinue, the gay dresses, 
the spirited horses, the blytheeome appearance of the handsome 
women and gallant gentlemen assembled upon the occasion, 
had the usual effect upon the minds of the populace. The 
repeated shouts of 'Ashton and Bucklaw for ever I' the dis- 
charge of pistols, guns, and musketoons, to give what was 
called the bridal shoti evinced the interest the people took in 
the occasion of the cavalcade, as they accompanied it upon 
their return to the castle. If there was here and there an 
elder peasant or his wife who sneered at the pomp of the 
upstart family, and remembered the days of the long-descended 
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BayenswoodB, even they, attracted by the plentiful cheer which 
the castle that daj afforded to rich and poor, held their way 
thither, and acknowledged, notwithstandmg their prejudices, 
the influence of VAmpkitrum «tk Von dine. 

ThoB accompanied with the attendance hoth of rich and 
poor, Lucy returned to her father's house. Bucklaw used his 
priyOege of riding next to the bride, but, new to such a 
situation, rather endeaTOured to attract attention by the dis- 
play of his person and horsemanship, than by any attempt to 
address her in private. They reached the castle in safety, 
amid a thousand joyous acclamations. 

It is well known that the weddings of ancient days were 
celebrated with a festiye publicity rejected by the delicacy of 
modem times. The marriage guests, on the present occasion, 
were regaled with a banquet of unbounded profusion, the relics 
of which, after the domestics had feasted in their turn, were 
distributed among the shouting crowd, with as many barrels of 
ale as made the hilarity without correspond to that within the 
oasUe. The gentlemen, according to the fashion of the times, 
indulged, f<Mr the most part^ in deep draughts of the richest 
wines, while the ladies, prepared for the ball which always 
closed a bridid entertainment, impatiently expected their 
arrival in the state gallery. At length the social party broke 
up at a late hour, and the gentlemen crowded into the saloon, 
where, enlivened by wine and the joyful occasion, they lud 
aside their swords and handed their impatient partners to the 
floor. The music already rung from the gaUery, along the 
fretted rocrf of the ancient state apartment. According to 
strict etiquette, the bride ought to have opened the ball ; but 
Lady Ashton, making an apdogy on account of her daughter's 
health, offered her own hand to Bucklaw as substitute for her 
daughter's. 

But as Lady Ashton raised her head gracefidly, expecting 
the strain at which she was to begin the dance, she was so 
much struck by an unexpected alteration in the ornaments 
of the apartment that she was surprised into an exclamation — 
'Who has dared to change the picturesf ' 

All looked up, and those who knew the usual state of the 
apartment observed, with surprise, that the picture of Sir 
William Aehton's father was removed from its plaoe, and in its 
stead that of old Sir Maiise Ravenswood seemed to frown 
wrath and vengeance upon the party assembled below. The 
Exchange must have been made while the apartments were 
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empty, but had not been obeerred until the tcHPoheB and 
lights in the soonoes were kindled for the bell. The haughty 
and heated spiritB of the gentlemen led them to demand an 
immediate inquiiy into the cause of what they deemed an 
afiront to their hoet and to themBelves; but Lady Ashton, 
reooyering herself, passed it over as the freak of a crasy 
wench who was maintained about the castle, and whose sus- 
ceptible imagination had been observed to be much affected by 
the stories which Dame Ctourlay delighted to teU oonoeming 
*the former family,' so Lady Ashton named the Bavenswoods. 
The obnoxious picture was immediately remoyed, and the ball 
was opened by Lady Ashton, with a grace and dignity which 
supplied the charms of youth, and almost yerified the extra- 
vagant encomiums of the elder part of the company, who ex- 
toUed her performance as far exceeding the dancing of the 
rising geneiation. 

"Wben Lady Ashton sat down, she was not surprised to find 
that her daughter had left the apartment, and she hendf 
followed, eager to obviate any impression whidi might have 
been made upon her nerves by an incident so likely to 
affect them as the mysterious transposition of the portraits. 
Apparently she found her apprehensions groundless, for she 
returned in about an hour, and whispered the bridegroom, 
who extricated himiiAlf from the dancers^ and vanished from 
the apartment. The instruments now played their loudest 
strains; the dancers pursued their exercise with all the 
enthusiasm inspired by youth, mirth, jand high spirits, when 
a cry was heard so shrill and piercing as at once to arrest the 
dance and the music All stood motionless; but when the 
yell was again repeated. Colonel Ashton snatched a tmoh. from 
the sconce, and demanding the key of the bridal-ohamber from 
Henry, to whom, as bride's-man, it had been entrusted, rushed 
thither, followed by Sir William and Lady Ashton, and one or 
two othen^ near relations of the family. The luidal guests 
waited their return in stupified amasement. 

Arrived at the door of the apartment^ Colonel Ashton 
knocked and called, but received no answer except stifled 
groans. He hesitated no longer to open the door of the 
apartment^ in which he fouzid opposition from something 
which lay against it. When he had succeeded in opening it^ 
the body of the bridegroom was found lying on the threshold 
of the bridal chamber, and all around was flooded with blood. 
A cry of surfnise and honor was raised by all present; and 
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the ocMupany, excited by thiB new alann, began to nuh 
tomultuonal J towaida the sleeping apartment. Colonel Ashton, 
first whispering to his mother — 'Search for her; she has 
murdered him!' drew his sword, planted himself in the 
passage, and declared he would suffer no man to pass except- 
ing the clergyman and a medical person present. By their 
assistance, Budklaw, who still breathed, was raised fran the 
ground, and tnuosported to another apartment, where his 
friends^ full of suspicioD and murmuring, assembled round him 
to learn the opinion of the suxgeon. 

In the meanwhile, Lady Ashton, her husband, and their 
assistants in vain sought Lucy in the bridal bed and in the 
diamber. There was no private passage from the room, and 
they began to think that she must have thrown herself from 
the window, when one of the company^ holding his torch 
lower than the rest, discorered something white in the comer 
of the great old-fashioned chimney of the apartment. Here 
they fouid the unfortunate girl seated, or rather couched like 
a hare upon its form — her head-gear dishevelled, her night- 
clothes torn and dabbled with blood, her eyes glased, and her 
features conTulsed into a wild parosysm of insanity. When 
she saw herself discorered, she gibbOTed, made mouths, and 
pointed at them with her bloody fingers^ with the frantic 
gest ur es of an exulting demoniac 

Female assistance was now hastQy summoned ; the unhappy 
bride was oveipowered, not without the use of some force. As 
they carried her oyer the threshold, she looked down, and 
uttered the only articulate words that she had yet spoken, 
saying with a sort of grinning exultation — ' So^ you have ta'en 
up your bonny bridegroom!' She was, by the shuddering 
assistants, conveyed to another and more retired apartment, 
where she was secured as her situation required, and closely 
watched. The unutterable agony of the parents^ the horror 
and ccmf usion of all who were in the casue^ the fury of con* 
tending passions between the friends of the different parties — 
passions augmented by pnefvious intemperance — surpass de- 
scription. 

The suxgeon was the first who obtained something like a 
patient hearing ; he prononneed that the wound of BucUaw, 
though severe and dangerous was by no means fotal, but 
might readily be rendered so by disturbance and hasty 
removaL This silenced the numerous party of Bucklaw's 
friends^ who had previously inmsted that he should, at all 
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nitesy be transported from the castle to the nearest of their 
houses. They still demanded, however, that> in consideration 
of what had happened, four of their niunber should remain to 
watch over the sick-bed of their friend, and that a suitable 
number of their domestics, well armed, should also remain in 
the castle. This condition being acceded to on the part of 
Colonel Ashton and his father, the rest of the bridegroom's 
friends left the castle, notwithstanding the hour and the 
darkness of the night. The cares of the medical man were 
next employed in behalf of Miss Ashton, whom he pronounced 
to be in a Tenr dangerous state. Farther medieal assistance 
was immediatelj summoned. All night she remained delirious. 
On the morning, she fell into a state of absolute insensibility. 
The next eyening, the physicians said, would be the crisis of 
her malady. It proved so ; for although she awoke from her 
trance with some appearance of calmness, and suffered her 
night-clothes to be changed, or put in order, yet so soon as she 
put her hand to her neck, as if to search for the fatal blue 
ribbon, a tide of recollections seemed to rush upon her, which 
her mind and body were alike incapable of bearing. Con- 
vulsion followed convulsion, till they dosed in death, without 
her being able to utter a word explanatory of the fatal scene. 

The provincial judge of the district arrived the day after 
the young lady had expired, and executed, though with all 
possible delicacy to the afficted family, the painful duty of 
inquiring into this fatal transaction. But there occmred 
nothing to explain the general hypothesis that the bride, in 
a sudden fit of insanity, had stabbed the bridegroom at the 
threshold of the apartment. The fatal weapon was found in the 
chamber smeared with blood. It was the same poniard which 
Henry should have worn on the wedding-<lay, and which his 
unhappy sister had probably contrived to secrete on the pre- 
ceding evening, when it bad been shown to her among other 
articles of preparation for the wedding. 

The friends of Bucklaw expected that on his recovery he 
would throw some light upon this dark story, and eagerly 
pressed him with inquiries, which for some time he elided 
under pretext of weakness. When, however, he had been 
transported to his own house, and was considered as in a state 
of convalescence, he assembled those persons, both male and 
female, who had considered themselves as entitled to press him 
on this subject, and returned them thanks for the interest they 
had exhibited in his behalf and their offers of adherence and 
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support ' I wish jou all,' he said, 'my friends, to understand, 
however, that I have neither stoiy to tell nor injiuies to 
avenge. If a lady shall question me henceforward upon the 
incidents of that unhappy nighty I shall remain silent, and in 
future consider her as one who has shown herself desirous to 
break off her friendship with me ; in a word, I will never speak 
to her again. But if a gentleman shall ask me the same 
question, I shall regard the incivility as equivalent to an in- 
vitation to meet him in the Duke's Walk,* and I expect that 
he will rule himself accordingly.' 

A dedaiation so decisive admitted no oommentaiy ; and it 
was soon after seen that Bucklaw had arisen from the bed of 
sickness a sadder and a wiser man than he had\ hitherto shown 
himself. He dismissed Graigengelt from his lEipciety, but not 
without such a provision as, if well employee^ might secure 
him against indigence and against temptation. , 

Bucklaw afterwards went abroad, and nev^r returned to 
Scotland ; nor was he known ever to hint at th^ circumstances 
attending his fatal marriage. By many reade^ this may be 
deemed overstrained, romantic, and oompoeeid by the wild 
imagination of an author desirous of grattfyihg the popular 
appetite for the horrible; but those who are read in the 
private family history of Scotland during the period in which 
the scene is laid, will readily discover, t^ugh the disguise of 
borrowed names and added incidents, the leading particulars of 

AN OWXR TRUB TALK. 

• See Note 11 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

"WhoM mind's so maibled^ and his heart so baid, 

That would not, whan llua huge miahap was heard, 

To th' utmost note of aonow set thair aoQg, 

To see a gUlanl^ with ao gpeat a grace, 

So suddenly onthooght on, so o'erthrown» 

And so to periBh, insopoor a nlaoe^ 

By too laan riding in a gronna unknown I 

Pdbm, Df Kubst'b iJsnalAy, woL ii 

Wb have anticipated the oouzae of time to maation Bocklaw's 
leooyeiy and fkte, that we might not interrupt the detail of 
eyentB which goooeeded the funeral of the unfortunate Lucy 
Aditon. This melancholy ceremony was performed in the miety 
dawn of an autumnal morning, with such moderate attendence 
and, ceremony as could not possibly be dispensed with. A very 
few of the nearest relations attended her body to the same ohuroh- 
yard to which she had so lately been led as a bride^ with as little 
free will, perhaps^ as could be now testified by her lifeless and 
passive remains. An aisle adjacent to the church had been 
fitted up hj Sir William Ashton as a fomily ceuietery ; and 
here^ in a coffin bearing neither name nor date, were consigned 
to dust the remains ci what was once lovely, beautiful, and 
innocenti though exasperated to frenzy by a long tract of un- 
remitting persecution. 

While the mourners were busy in the vaults the three village 
hags, who^ notwithstanding the unwonted earliness of the hour, 
had Bnu£fod the carrion like vultures, were seated on the 'throu^ 
stane^' and engaged in their wonted unhallowed conference. 

'Did not I say,' said Dame Gourlay, 'that the braw bridal 
would be followed by as braw a funeral)' 

'I think,' answerod Dame Winnie, 'there's little bravery at 
it : neither meat nor drink, and just a wheen silver tippences 
to the poor folk ; it was little worth while to come sae fair road 
for sae sma' profit^ and us sae frail.' 
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< Out| wretch ! ' replied Dame Gourlay, ' oan a' the daintieB 
they could gie us be half aae sweet as this houx^s yeogeaiioet 
There they are that were capering on their prandng nags four 
days sinoe^ and they are now ganging as dreig^ and sober as 
ouisellB the day. They were a' glistening wi' gowd and silver; 
they're now as Uaok as the crook. And Miss Lucy Ashton, 
that grudged when an honest woman came near her — a taid 
may sit on her coffin the day, and she oan never scanner when 
he croaks. And Lady Ashton has hell-fire burning in her 
breast by this time ; and Sir William, wi' his gtbbets, and his 
faggots, and his chains^ how likes he the witcheries of his ais 
dwelling-houae f ' 

' And is it true, then/ mumbled the paralytio Wretch, ' that 
the bride was trailed out of her bed and up the chimley by 
evil spirits, and that the bridegroom's face was Wnmg roimd 
ahint himf 

<Te needna care wha did it^ or how it was done,' said Ailsie 
Gourlay ; 'but 111 Uphaud it for nae stickit job^ ajid that the 
lairds and leddies ken weel this day.' 

^ And was it true,' said Annie Winnie, 'sin ye ken saemuckle 
about it^ that the picture of auld Sir Malise ItaTenswood came 
down on the ha' floor, and led out the brawl befdie them a'f 

'Na,' said Ailsie ; 'but into the ha' came the picture — and 
I ken wed how it came there — ^to gie them a warning that 
pride wad get a fa'. But there's as queer a ploy, cummers, as 
ony o' thae, that's gaun on even now in the burial vault yonder : 
ye saw twall mourners^ wi^ crape and doak, gang down the 
steps pair and pairf 

' What should ail us to see them t ' said the one old woman. 

'I counted them,' said the other, with the eagerness of a 
person to whom the spectade had affinded too much interest 
to be viewed with indiffsrence. 

'But ye did not see,' said Ailsie^ exulting in her superior 
observation, 'that there's a thirteenth amang them that they 
ken naething about ; and, if auld freits say true^ there's ane o' 
that c(»npany that'll nobe lang for this warld. But oomeawa', 
cummers; if we bide here^ I'se warrant we get the wyte o' 
whatever ill comes of it, and that gude will coma of it nane o' 
them need ever think to see.' 

And thus, croaking like the ravens when they anttdpate 
pestilence, the ill-boding sibyls withdrew from the churdijard. 

In fact, the mourners, ^hen the service of interment was 
ended, discovered that there was among them one move than 
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the invited number, and the remaik was conunnnicated in 
whispers to each other. The suspidon fell upon a figure which, 
muffled in the same deep mourning with Uie others, was re- 
clined, almost in a state of insensibility, against one of the 
pillars of the sepulchral vault. The rdatiyes of the Ashton 
ftunily were expressing in whispers their surprise and displeasure 
at the intrusion, when they were interrupted by Colonel Ashton, 
who^ in his father's absence, acted as principal mourner. ' I 
know,' he said in a whisper, 'who this person is; he has, or 
shall soon have, as deep cause of mourning as ourselyes ; leave 
me to deal with him, and do not disturb the ceremony by 
unnecessary exposure.' So saying, he separated himself from 
the group of his relations, and taking the unknown mourner 
by the doak, he said to him, in a tone of suppressed emotion, 
* Follow me.' 

The stranger, as if starting from a trance at the sound of 
his voice, mechanically obeyed, and they ascended the broken 
ruinous stair which led from the sepulchre into the churchyard. 
The other mourners followed, but remained grouped together 
at the door of the vault, watching with anxiety the motions of 
Colonel Ashton and the stranger, who now appeared to be in 
close conference beneath the shade of a yew-tree, in the most 
remote part of the burial-ground. 

To this sequestered spot Colonel Ashton had guided the 
stranger, and then turning round, addressed him in a stem 
and composed tone. — 'I cannot doubt that I speak to the 
Master of Ravenswood t ' No answer was returned. ' I cannot 
doubt,' resumed the Colonel, trembling with rising passbn, 
' that I speak to the murderer of my sister! ' 

'Tott have named me but too truly,' said Ravenswood, in a 
hollow and tremulous voice. 

' If you repent what you have done,' said the Colonel, * may 
your penitence avail you before God ; with me it shall serve 
you nothing. Here,' he said, giving a paper, ' is the measure 
of my sword, and a memorandum of the tkne and place of 
meeting. Sunrise to-morrow momiug, on the links to the east 
of Wolfs Hope.' 

The Master of Ravenswood held the paper in his hand, and 
seemed irresolute. At length he spoke — 'Do not|' he said, 
' urge to farther desperation a wretch who is already desperate. 
Enjoy your life while you can, and let me seek my death from 
another.' 

' That you never, never shall ! ' said Douglas Ashton. ' You 
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shall die hy my band, or you shall complete the rain of my 
family by taking my life. If you refuse my open challenge, 
there is no advantage I will not take of you, no indignity with 
which I will not load you, until the yeiy name of Bavenswood 
shall be the sign of everything that is dishonourable, as it is 
already of all Uuit is viUiunous.' 

< That it shall never be,' said Bavenswood, fiercely ; 'if I am 
the last who must bear it, I owe it to those who once owned it 
that the name shall be extinguished without infamy. I accept 
your challenge, time, and place of meeting. We meet» I pre- 
sume, alone r 

* Alone we meet^' said Colonel Ashton, ' and alone will the 
survivor of us return from that place of rendezvous.' 

' Then God have mercy on the soul of him who falls ! ' said 
Ravenswood. 

< So be it 1 ' said Colonel Ashton ; < so far can my charity 
reach even for the man I hate most deadly, and with the 
deepest reason. Now, break oS, for we shall be interrupted. 
The links by the sea-shore to the east of Wolfs Hope ; the hour, 
sunrise ; our swords our only weapons.' 

< Enough,' said the Master, ' I will not fail you.' 

They separated; Colonel Ashton joining the rest of the 
mourners, and the Master of Bavenswood taking his horse, 
which was tied to a tree behind the church. Colonel Ashton 
returned to the castle with the funeral guests, but found a 
pretext for detaching himself from them in the evening, 
when, changing his dress to a riding-habit^ he rode to Wolfs 
Hope that nighty and took up his abode in the little inn, 
in order that he might be ready for his rendezvous in the 
morning. 

It is not known how the Master of Ravenswood disposed of 
the rest of that unhappy day. Late at night, however, he 
arrived at Wolfs Crag, and aroused his old domestic, Caleb 
Balderstone, who had ceased to expect his return. Confused 
and flying rumours of the late tragical death of Miss Ashton, 
and of its mysterious cause, had already reached the old man, 
who was filled with the utmost anxiety, on account of the 
probable effect these events might produce upon the mind of 
his master. 

The conduct of Ravenswood did not alleviate his appre- 
hensions. To the butler's trembling entreaties that he would 
take some refreshment^ he at first returned no answer, and 
then suddenly and fiercely demanding wiue, he drank, contrary 
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to his faafaitii a Tvy large diaug^t. Seeing that his maater 
would eat nodiixig, the old man affectionately eatreated that he 
would pennit him to light him to his chamber. It was not 
until the request was three or four times repeated thatRaveos- 
wood made a mute sign of oomplianoe. But when Balderstone 
conducted him to an apartment which had been comfortably 
fitted up^ and which, sinee his return, he had usually occupied^ 
Bavenswood stopped short on the thieehold. 

'Not here,' said he^ stenily ; 'show me the roam in which 
my father died; the room in whidi shb fiiept the night they 
were at the castle.' 

'Who^ sirt' said Calebs too terrified to preserve his presence 
of mind. 

'^A^LueyAahtonl Would you kill ma, old man, by forcing 
me to repeat her name!' 

Oaleb would have said something of the disiepair of the 
chamber, but was silenced by the irritable impatience which 
was expressed in his master's countenance; he lighted the way 
trembling and in silence, placed the lamp on the table of the 
deserted room, and was about to attempt some arrangement 
of the bed, when his master bid him begone in a tone that 
admitted of no dday. The old man retired, not to rest, but to 
prayer; and from thus to time crept to the door of the apart- 
ment^ in OTder to find out whether Bayenswood had gone to 
repose. His measured heavy step upon the floor was <Mily 
interrupted by deep groans; and the rqteated stamps of the 
heel of his heavy boot intimated too dearly that the wretdied 
inmate was abandoning himself at such moments to pazoxysms 
of unoontioUed agony. The dd man thou^^ that the moining, 
for which he longed, would never have dawned; but time, 
whose eourse rolls on with equal current^ however it may seem 
moxe capid or more dow to mortal apprehenoon, biou^t the 
dawn atlast^and spread a ruddy light on the broad verge of the 
gliatening ocean. It was eariy in November, and the weather 
was serene for the season of the year. But an easterly wind 
had prevailed during the night, and the advandng tide rolled 
nearer than usual to the foot of the erags on whidi the castle 
was founded. 

With the first peep of light, Caleb Balderstone again resorted 
to the door of Bavenswood's deeping apartment, through a chink 
of which he observed him engaged in measuring the length of 
two or three swords whidi lay in a doset adjoining to the apart- 
ment. He muttered to himself, as he sdected one of these 
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weaponfl — 'It is shorter: let him baye tiui adyantage, fts he has 
every other. 

daleb Baldenrtone knew too w^ frofm what lie witneased, 
upon what enteipriae his master was boimd, and how Tain all 
interferenoe on his part must necessarily prove. He had but 
time to retreat from the door, so neaitj was he surprised by 
his master suddenly coming out and descending to the stables. 
The faithful domestic followed; and, from tite disdieYelled 
appearance of his master's dress, and his ghastly looks, was 
oonfinned in his conjecture that he had passed the nigbt with- 
out sleep or repose. He found him busily engaged in saddling 
his horse, a service from which Caleb, though with faltering 
voice and trembling handa^ oflbred to relieve fann. Ravenswood 
rejected his assistance by a mute sign, and having led the 
anniiai into the oourt^ was just about to mount him, when the old 
domestio^s flear giving way to die strong attachment whidi was 
HtkB principal passion of his mind, he Hung himself suddenly at 
Baveuswood's feet^ and clasped his knees, while he exclaimed, 'Oh, 
sir ! oh, master ! kill me if you will, but do not go out on this 
dreadf id errand ! Oh ! my dear master, wait but this dav ; the 
Marquis of A comes to-monow, and a' will be remedied.* 

'You have no longer a master, Oaleb^' said Ravenswood, 
endeavouzins to extricate himself; 'why, old man, would you 
ding to a fa&ii^ tower!' 

* But I ha/oe a master,' cried OsJeb, still holding him hat, 
'while the heir of Ravenswood breathes. I am but a servant ; 
but I was bom your fiather^s — ^your grsndliather^ servant. I 
was bom for the family — I have lived for them — I would die 
for them 1 Stay but at home, and all will be well 1 ' 

'Wdl, fboll well!' said Ravenswood. * Vain old man, no- 
thing hereafter in life will be well with me^ and happiest is the 
hour that shall soonest close it ! ' 

So saying, he extricated himself from the old man's hold, 
threw himself on his horse, and rode out at the gate ; but in- 
stantly turning back, he tlirew towards CSaleb^ who hastened to 
meet him, a heavy purae of gold. 

'Caleb!' he said, with a ghastly smile, 'I make you my 
executor'; and again turning his bridle^ he resumed his course 
down the hill. 

The gold fdl unheeded on the pavement^ for the old man 
ran to observe the course which was taken by his master, who 
turned to the left down a small and broken path, which gained 
the sea-shore through a deft in the rodi, and led to a sort of 
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cove vhere^ in fanner tunesy the boats of the oastle were wont 
to be moored. Observing 1dm take this course^ Caleb hastened 
to the eastern battlement^ which commanded the prospect of 
the whole sands, yeir near as far as the Tillage of Wolfs Hope. 
He could easily see his master riding in that direction, as &8t 
as the horse could cany him. The prophecy at once rushed <hi 
Balderstone's mind, that the Lord of Ravenswood should perish 
on the Kelpie's flow, which lay half-way betwixt the Tower and 
the links, or sand knoUs, to the northward of Wolf's Hope. He 
saw him accordingly reach the fatal spot; but he neyer saw him 
pass further. 

Colonel Ashton, frantic for revenge, was already in the field, 
pacing the turf with eagerness, and looking with impatience to- 
wards the Tower for the arrival of his antagonist. The sun had 
now risen, and showed its broad disk above the eastern sea» so 
that he could easily discern the horseman who rode towards 
him with speed which argued impatience equal to his own. 
At once the figure became invisible, as if it had melted into the 
air. He rubbed his eyes, as if he had witnessed an apparition, 
and then hastened to the spot, near which he was met by 
Balderstone, who came from the opposite direction. No trace 
whatever of horse or rider could be (UBcemed ; it only appeared 
that the late winds and high tides had greatly extended the 
usual bounds of the quicksand, and that the unfortunate horsdc: 
man, as appeared from the hoof-tracks, in his precipitate haste, \ 
had not attended to keep on th^ firm sands on the foot ol the 
rock, but had taken the shortest and most dangerous oourse. 
One only vestige of his fate appeared. A large sable feather 
had been detached from his ha^ and the rippling waves of the 
risixig tide wafted it to Caleb's f eet^ The old man took it up, 
dried it, and placed it in his bosom. 

The inhabitants of Wolfs Hope were now alanned, and 
crowded to the plaoe^ some on shore, and some in boats, but 
their search availed nothing. The tenacious depths of the 
quicksand, as is usual in such cases, retained its prey. 

Our tale draws to a condusion. The Maiquis of A- 



alarmed at the frightful reports that were current, and anxious 
for his kinsman's safety, arrived on the subsequent day to 
mourn his loss ; and, after renewing in vain a search for the 
body, returned, to forget what liad happened amid the bustle of 
politics and state aflkus. 
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Not 80 Caleb BalderBtone. If worldly profit oould have oon- 
soled the old man, his age was better provided for than his 
earlier years had ever been ; but life had lost to him its salt 
and its savour. His whole course of ideas, his feelings, whether 
of pride or of apprehension, of pleasure or of pain, had all 
arisen from his close connexion with the family which was now 
extinguished. He held up his head no longer, forsook all his 
usual haunts and occupations, and seemed only to find pleasure 
in moping about those apartments in the old castle which the 
Master of Ravenswood had last inhabited. He ate without 
refreshment) and sliunbered without repose ; and, with a fidelity 
sometimes displayed by the canine race, but seldom by human 
beings, he pined and died within a year after the catastrophe 
which we have narrated. 

The family of Ashton did not long survive that of Ravens- 
wood. Sir William Ashton outlived his eldest son, the Colonel, 
who was slain in a duel in Flanders ; and Henry, by whom he 
was succeeded, died unmarried. Lady Ashton lived to the 
verge of extreme old age, the only survivor of the group of 
unhappy persons whose misfortunes were owing to her im- 
placability. That she might internally feel compunction, and 
reconcile herself with Heaven, whom she had offended, we will 
not) and we dare not) deny ; but to those around her she did 
not evince the slightest symptom either of repentance or 
remorse. In all external appearance she bore the same bold, 
haughty, unbending character which she had displayed before 
these uidiappy events. A splendid marble monument records 
her name, titles, and virtues, while her victims remain undis- 
tinguished by tomb or epitaph. 
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Non L— Tn Familt op Bsao, p. ix 

£IT Mtmj be ngrettod tfaait the Author had not adhered to hu 
purpose M hero stated. lahaBhiixodjuAioaU>ih»Chr<mMmf^theCk^^ 




umeoeenry further to withdraw the real yeil from tois aoene of famalj die- 
tTOH^ nor, although it oooorred more than a hundred yean nnoe, nu«it it 
be altogether agreeable to the repreeentatiTes of the fiunilieB oonoemed in the 
namtiTe. It may be proper to aay, that the erents aro imitated ; bat / Aotf 
neither ike means nor intention qf copying ike meumert, or trading ike chamOtert^ 
qf ike fenone wnoenuA w ihe real ^Umrjf, 

The regret^ however, is not in his stating that the tngical event said to 
have hai^ened in the fMuil^ of Dalrymple of Stair in 1669 had suggested 
the oatasvophe. bat in seemmgW connieeang the story itself with the mstory 
of that lumfy, ig qootii^ so fuly the soancUl and satirioal firsos of a later 
period. — Laamg,\ 

NoTi 2.— Sm O. LocKHABT, p. 88 

Prerident of the Ooort of Seerion. He was pistolled in the High Street of 
Edinboigfa, by John Ohiedey of Baby, in the jrear 1689. The revenge of 
this desperate man was stimulated by an opinion that he had sostained 
injostioe in a deoreei • arbitral pronoanoed by the President, assigning an 
ahmentary provision of aboat 4n)8 in lavoar of Us wife and diildren. He 
is said at iint to have designed to dioot the jndge while attending upon 
divine worship, bat was diverted by some f eeUng eoneeming the sanctity of 
the plaoe. Aner the eongregation was di s m i ss ed , he dogged his victim as 
far as the head of the elose, on tilie soath side of the Lawnmarket^ in which 
the Freodent^s lumse was sitoated, and shot him dead as he was aboat to 
enter it. This act was done in the presence of nxmerofas spectators. The 
asnasrin made no attempt to fly, bot boasted of the deed, saving, 'I have 
taogfat the P r e s i dent how to do jostioe.' He had at least given him fidr 
warning, as Jade Oade says on a shmlar ooeaeion. lie xnorderer, after 
nndeivoing the tortare, by a special act of the BSstatos of Parliament, was 
tried before the Lord Ptovost of Bdinbarrik, as hi^^fa sheriff, and condemned 
to be dragged on a bardie to the place n ezecotion, to have his right hand 
straok off while he yet lived, and, nnally. to be hong on the gallows with the 
pistol wherewith he shot the President tied round mik neok. TUs eiecatioa 
took idace on the 8d of April 1689 ; and the inddent was lon^jp remembered 
as a oreadf ol instance of what the law books call the feifimdmm itngenMon 
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NoTB 8.— Thi BALLAsmm, p. 81 

JamM Bftlkntyne, the eminent printer, was the eldest of three aone of a 
small merchant in Kelso. He was bom in 1772, and became aognainted with 
Sir Walter Scott so early^ as 1784, when attending the grammar schooL 
HaTinff established a printing office, he started a locu newspaper, called the 
KeUoMail: and in 1/99 there issued from his press Scott's Apolojnffyr TtUet 
d^ Terror, of which only twelve copies were thrown a£f. This was f oUowed by 
the first edition of the Mindrdsjf <if the Soottith Border in 1802, a work that 
was considered such an admirable specimen of typography that Ballant]pe 
was induced to remoye to Edinburgh, where for wiity years he earned 
on a printing establishment with great snooess, leaving his younger brother 
Alexander m Kelso to look after the newspaper. 

John Ballantyne, the second eon. was Dom in 1774 He oommenoed his 
career at Kelso, in September 18l8, by the sale of that portion of the 
celebrated library of John I>uke of Bozbnzvhe which remamed at Fleors 
Ckstle. On coming to Edinburgh, he was ror a time connected with the 
printing office ; but afterwards turned auctioneer and bookseller, and became 
the publisher of several of Scott's Poems and Novels. 'Jocund Johnny,' as 
Scott sometimes called him, was a person of a volatile and joyous disposition, 
a most amusing companion, having the credit of being the best story-teller of 
his time. The state of his health, however, obliged him to relinquish bnsinees^ 
and he died 16th June 1821. 

James, who devoted much of his time to theatrical criticism and journalism, 
died within four months of Sir Walter Soott, in January 1888. He assisted 
the Author of these novels in revising the proof sheets and suggesting minute 
corrections {Laing), 

NoTB L—GaoBOE Buohanas'b JBsn, p. 110 

Referring j^bably to a popular ohap-book, entitled The WUttiamd ErdtT' 
iaxAxng ExpUnU qf Otorge Biukmuu^ woo weu commonly etUUd the Kin^t Fool; 
the vMe nx parts eompUte, 1781. This character was jester to Charles I., and 
must not be mistaken for his learned namesake {Laing). 



NoTB 5.— Raid or Caleb Raldimtokb, p. 181 

The raid of Caleb Balderstone on the cooper's kitchen has been universany 
considered on the southern side of the Tweed as grotesquely and absurdly 
eictravagant. The Author can only say, that a suuilar anecdote was com- 
municated to him, with date and names of the parties, by a noble earl latelv 
deoeased, whose remembrances of former days, both in Scotland and Bngland^ 
while they were given with a felicity and power of humour never to be forgotten 
by those who hi^ the happinesB of meeting his lordship in familiar society, 
were especially invaluable from their extreme accuracy. 

Speaking after my kind and lamented informer, with the omisBion of 
names onlv, the anecdote ran thus : — ^There was a certain bachelor gentleman 
in one of vbe midland counties ot Scotlandj second son of an ancient ftanily. 
who lived on the fortune of a second son. mddiottf upon some miserably small 
annuity, which yet was so managed ana stretched out by the expedients of 
his man John, uiat his master kept the front rank with all the young men 
of quality in the county, and hunted, dined, diced, and drank with them 
upon apparentlv equal terms. 

It Ib true that, as the master's society was extremely amusing, his friends con- 
trived to reconcile his man John to accept assistance of various kinds 'under 
the rose,' whicb tiiey dared not to have direotly offered to his master. Tel» 
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Terj oonartently with all this srood inolination to John and John's master, it 
was thought among the yoong loz-hnnten that it would be an ezoellent jest, 
if poonble. to take John at fault. 

With this intention, and, I think, in oonseqnenoe of a bet, a party of four 
or fire of these youngsters arriyed at the bachelor's Uttle mansion, which was 
adjacent to a considerable Tillage. Here the^ alvhted a short while before the 
dinner honx^— for it was judged regular to give John's inffenuil^ a faa start — 
and, rushing past the astonished domestic, entered the littie parlour ^ and, tell- 
ing some concerted story of the cause of their invasion, the self-invited guests 
asked their landlord if he could let them have some dinner. Their friend gave 
them a hearty and unembarrasBed reception, and, for the matter of dimier, 
referred them to John. He was summoned accordingly ; received his master's 
orders to get dinner ready for the party who had thus unexpectedly arrived ; 
and, without changing a muscle of his countenance, promised prompt obedi- 
ence. Great was the speculation of the visitors, ana probably of the landlord 
also, what was to be the issue of John's fair promisee. Some of the more 
curious had taken a peep into the kitchen, and could see nothing there to 
realise the prospect held out by the major-domo. But, punctual as the dinner 
hour struck on the village dock, John placed before them a stately rump <rf 
boiled beef, with a proper accompaniment of greens, amply sufficient to dine 
the whole party, and to decide the bet against those among the visitors who 
expected to take John napping. The explanation was the same as in the 
case <rf Caleb Balderstone. John had used the freedom to carry off the kail- 
pot of a rich old chuff in the village, and brought it to his master's house, 
leaving the proprietor and his friends to dine on bread, and cheese ; and, as 
John said, 'jg^ood enough for them.' The fear of giving offence to so many 
persons of distinction kept the poor man sufficiently quiet, and he was after- 
wards remunerated by some indirect patronage, so that the jest was admitted 
a good one on all sides. In England, at any period, or m some parts of 
Scotland at the present day, it might not have passed off so well. 



Note 6.— Ahcdekt HofinTAUTT, p. 135 

It was once the universal custom to place ale, wine, or some strong liquor 
in the chamber of an honoured ^^uest, to assuage his thirst, should he feel 
any on awaking in the night, which, considerinff that the hospitality of that 
period often recused excess, was by no means umikeljr. The Author has met 
some instances of it in former days, and in old-fashioned families. It was, 
perhaps, no poetio fiction that reooros how 

Mv cninmer and I lay down to sleep 

With two pint-stoaps at our bed-feet ; 

And aye when we waken'd we dmnk them dry : 

What think you o' my commer and I? 

It is a current storv in Teviotdale, that in the house of an ancient family of 
distinction, much addicted to the Presbyterian cause, a Bible was always put 
into the deeping apartment of the ^piests, along with a bottle of strong ale. 
On some oocaaon there was a meeting of dergymen in the vidnity of the 
castle, all ot whom were invited to dinner by the worthy baronet, and several 
abode all night. According to the fashion cf the timee,^ seven of the reverend 
guests were i^otted to one large barrack • room, which was used on such 
occasions of extended hospitality. The butler took care that the divines were 
presented, according to custom, each with a ^ble and a bottle of ale. But 
after a little consultation among themselves, they are said to have recalled 
the domestic as he was leaving we apartment. ' My friend,' said one of the 
venenU>le guests, ' you must know, inien we meet together as brethren, the 
youngest minister roads aloud a portion of Scripture to the rest ; only one 
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BQda, ab&nion, ii nunn— rv ; U3k» •muf tlM ottier riz, and in thdr place 
brinff MX mora botttaa of ale/ 

TmB synod would hare anited the 'hermit nge' of Johnaon, who anawared 
a papfl who inquired for the real road to hi^^rineai with the oelabnited line, 

OooM^ my lad, and drink Bome beer t 



Non 7.— Amui to Pahmamint, p^ 149 

The power of u>peal from the Ooori of Seanon, the aapreme Jndgea of 
Sootlana, to the Soottiah Parliaiiieiiti in oaaea of oivil riifat^ waa fieroely 
debated before the Union. It waa a priTilege higldy deniable for the 
anbieot, aa the exainination and oooaaional reTeraaT of their aentenoee in 
Parliament mi^t aerve aa a ohedk npon the indgea* wfaidi they greatly 
reqnired at a tune when they were mnoh more niaWngniihfld for legaTknow- 
ledee than for Qprk;htneaB and integrity. 

The memberi of the Faculty of AdTooatee (ao the Boottiah barriateBi are 
termed^ in the year 1674^ inanrred the violent di^kleaaore of the Court of 
Searion, on account of their refnaal to renounce the right of appeal to Parlia- 
ment ; and| by a yery arfaitiarT procedure, the mi^onty of the number were 
baniHhed from Eidinnui^h, and oonaequently depnved of their profeaslonal 
practice, for eeTeral aeanona, or terma. But, by Uie artidea of the Union, an 
appeal to the Britiah House of Peers has been aecured to the Boottiah aubjecL 
and that right haa, no doiU>t, had its influence in forming the impartial and 
independent chanMoter whickL much contrary to the praodoe of their pre- 
deoeaiorB, the Jndgea of the Court of Seaaion hare aince dianlayed. 

It is easy to oonoeiTe that an old lawyer like the Lord Keeper in the text 
should feel alarm at the judgments given in his favour, upon ffronnda of atriot 
penal law^ being brought to appeal under a new and dreaded prooedura in a 
Court emmently impartial, ana peculiarly moved hy considerations of equity. 

In earUer etutions of this Work [before 1829-88 J, this legal distinction waa 
not suffldently explained. 

NoTi 8.— Poos-Han-of-Mxttton, p. 172 

The blade-bone of a shoulder of mntton is called in Scotland ' a poor man,' 
as in some parts of England it ia termed 'a poor knight of Windsor' ; in 
contrast, it must be presumed, to the baronial Sir Loin. It is said that, in 
the last age, an old Scottish peer, whose conditions (none of the most gentle) 
were marked bv a strange and fierce-looking exaggeration of the Highlann 
oountenance, chanced to be indiapoaed whib he was in London attending 
Parliament. The master of the hotel where he lodged, anxious to show atten- 
tion to his noble guest, waited on him to enumerate the contents of his 
well-stocked larder, so aa to endeavour to lut on something idiich mi^^t suit 
his appetiteb ' I think, landlord,' aaid hia lordsfaiik rUng up from his ooucfa. 
and uirowing back the tartan pbkl with which he had aGreened hia grim ana 
ferocious visage—' I think I ocmld eat a monel of a^wor skhi.' Hie landlord 
fled in terror, having no doubt that his guest was a cannibal, who might be 
in the habit of eating a dice of a tenant, aa light food, when he was under 
regimen. 

Non 9.— MmmxKni'B 'Had Wobu)^' p. 294 

Hereupon I, Jedediah deiahbotham, crave leave to remark prima, which 
Bignifles, in the first place, that, having in vain inquired at the circulating 
libnurv in Ganderoleugn, alMt it abounaeth in similar vanities, for this samyn 
Ididdletonand hia Mai World, it waa at length shown unto me amongat other 
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anoiaiii fooleries euMDj oompiled by one Doddefj,* wImh doobtleeiL heth hie 
rewerd for beglooi of preoiooB time ; tad hftTioff mieaeed eo mnoh or mine as 

induiat a 



was n o o e e n ary for the porpoee, I therein found that a pUj-man is broiu^t in 
ae a footman* idiom a mui^t Is mado to greet faostioualy wMi the efusi of 
'Unen stodduff, and thieeeoore milee a-day.' 

JSkoimdOf whioh is eeoondly in the TerDaonlar, voder Mr. Psttleeon's faTovr, 
some men not alt<^g^er so old ae he woold represent than, do remember 
this sDodes of memal, or foreronner. In evidenoe of whioh, I, Jedediah 
deishoothami thooffh mine eyes yet do me good serrioe, remember me to 
have Been one of this tribe dothed in white, and bearing a staff, who ran 
daily before the state-ooaoh of the omquhOe John Earl of Hopeton. father 
of tiiis Earl, Oharies, that now is ; nnto whom it may be jnstly mM, that 
renown playeth the part of a running footman, or precursor ; and, ae the 
poet singetn— 

Mats standing by saserts biM qnaird, 

And nuns ffies alter with a laineL 

J* a 

Non 10.— TBUMnnB Mabdii at BHuufFMUii t, p. 228 

The battle of Sheriifmuir, whioh tookplaoe in KoTomber 1715, was olaimed 
ae a Tiotory by both sides. Ihis gave rise to a derer popular song printed 
at the time as a broadside, under the title of A Jtaee ai Sker^fwMw^ 
fairly riM o» CA« Vbth Ncxoemher 1715, to the Aom qf < Tkt Hanman't Sport,* 

Thera's some my that we wan, some my that they wan. 

Borne my that nana wan at a', man : 
But one thing I'm rarB, that at SherilBnalr 
A battle there was, whidi I saw, man. 
And we lan, and thoy ran, and they ran, and we ran, 
And we lan, and they lan awa', man. 

In these satirical yersee Trumpeter Marine is introduced, and in proof of 
Sir Walter's aoouraoy as to the name, the following note may be added, ae 
recent editors of this ballad have altered it to it«i»i<Mvn • — 

In the PtuaU 8taU qf Cfrmt Bntaui, London, 1710, Francis Marine is 
second on the list of Queen Anne's Trumpeters for Scotland, while in the 
Yolume for 1716 his name occurs amoo^ the officers of the king's household, 
as 'Frands Marine, Sen.,' and there is added as fifth trump«ter, *B^»nds 
Marine, Jun.' Theee household trumpeters were emplo^red, as they are to 
this day in the Lyon Office, for announcmff royid proclamations, and attending 
the Circuit Courte of Justiciary. Another son or mndson, named James 
Marine, continuee to appear as trumpeter down to 1^^ 

The words referrea to^ in the original ballad of Sheriffmuir, are as 
follow :— 

And Trumpet Marine too. whose breeks were notdssn, through 

Mlsfortone be happen'd to fit', man : 
By mvlng his neck, nis trompet did bnak, 
Game mT without muslck at a\ man. 
And we nm, and they ran, etc 

No doubt there was a John Madean, trumpeter, sent on a meemge from 
the rebels to the Duke of Aigvle before the battie, but the mooem im- 

CoTors have spofled the yersee both as to rhyme and accuracy ; while they 
ye oyerlooked the deecription of the trumpeter's drees, which would 
eyidently indicate his not being a Highlander {LmiHg), 

* See Dodsley's ClDUMMcmf^OU Ploys, yd. y. 9, W! {LaHttg), 
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NoTB 11.— CuBoro BT Chabio, p. 299 

Reginald Soott teUa of an old woman who performed ao many onrae by 
meanaof acharm that diewasBiupectedof witcihcnift. Her mode of practioe 
being inquired into, it was found that the only fee wbioh she would aooept of 
wBsa loaf of bread anda aQver penny ; and that tiie potent oharm with wnioh 
she wrooght ao many enras was liie doggerel ooaplei m the text. 



Non 12.— DnKB'8 Wal^ p. 806 

A walk in the vicinity of Holjxood Honae, ao called, beoanae often 
frequented by the Duke of YoiIl afterwazda James XL, dnrmg his reaidenoe 
in Scotland. It was for a long tune the nanal place of rendeivoas for settlii^ 
affairs of honour. 
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WOSDS, PHRASES AND ALLUSIONS 



Ablbbb, in a blu» 
AaooM, AVIUM, ftboTO, up 
Abou BjjauM. 8m The 
Arabiam HiifkU: "Sht 
Blteper Awmkened' 
ADnDiOATiOM, an aetlon 
Ibr Miilng upon a herit- 
able estate ae accwlty 
ibr a debt— a Soota law 
term 
Ad ■■-iB»ivi<u]n>AM (p. 
96X to eat up an aadent 
hooaeaflpdn 



Aoi, to aet aa may be 
neoeeaary and legal— a 
Seoti law term 

An., to inteifera with, 
prevent 

Aor, own 

Anrr, to direct) torn; a 
point 

Ana, oate; ajt-oamm, oat- 
cake 

Aim, or ATSE, an old 
broken-winded borse 

Albzaitdbb, a tnigedy by 
Nathaniel Lee, vary 
popular In the early 
part of the 18th cent^ 
nry 

ALUDIABI.T, Boldly, aloDC 

Aires, once 

Avnacw FcmmAmA, a 
HighUmd broadiwoni 

AvGin, Barl oi', presuni- 
abW Archibald, eizth 
earl, exiled Inr Jamea V. 
lnlfi» 

Anomr, avannt 



AvLD Rbbkis, Bdlnbiugh 
ATA^atall 

¥111 



AYAm-oovBm, a five- 
ranner, meeeenger aent 
InadTuiee 



Awx,toowa 

BACK-axT, the tirloin 
Baouwobd, a sword wltii 

only one catting edge 
Babo or Hops, Thomaa 
Ounpbell, author of Ptei- 
»un§qfBopt 
BAaa, a oonaplcaoiia maae 
of rock in the Firth of 
Forth, not ihr tnoi 
North Berwick 
Bawbib, a haU^Mnny 
BBDnsMAii. an alme-man, 
one that praya for an* 
other 
BxDRAL, a beadle, eezton 
BBrLmfX, to befool, oiv}olo 
Bbll thb cat, aynooy* 
moos with 'seud the 
lion in hia den.' The 
nhiaee originated among 
the Scottleh nobles who 
conspired to mln James 
IIL'slhYoaiit«, Oochrsn. 
fiw Scott's 7iUm of a 
Orandfitiker, chap. zzli. 
Bbhdbd, cocked 

BBNI)- LBATHBB, thlck 

leather for boot soles 
BxBWioK,l>tn:Bop. James 

Fits-Jamea, the nataral 

son of King James IT. of 

Ibigland, was made a 

mamhal of Fninco 
BicxBB, a wooden drink- 

ing-cnp 
BicKBrniMO (fbxX ilicker- 

ing, quivering 
Bii>B, to wait, stay 
BraoomET, a linen cap, coif 
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BmKiB, a lively little fal- 
low; the flame of beggw- 
my-neighbonr 

BiBuiio, drinking in com- 

^PMJ 

Br AMD IBB BUIVBT. 

snstenanoe with bara 
nssge 

BLACKAvncDk black • vis- 
aged 

Black-jack, a lam waxed 
pitcher for holding ale 

Blacxhbbb, a castle, and 
formerly a state jpriscn, 
aitnated on the Firth of 
Forth, Linlithgowshire 

Blvthb, cheofu, happy, 
pleased 

Boolb, a bogle, ghost 

BOfTHWXLL BBia 5lB Old 
HorUUiip, chapa. xxzL 
andxxxu. 

BouK, a body, csroase, balk 
ofbodv 

BouL, a handle 

BouBocx, a moond, bar- 
row, heap of earth; a 
miserable but 

Brach, a hnntlng-hoond 

Brab, a hill; brabbidb, 
a hillside 

Bbahdkb, to broQ, grill 

Bbaw, brave, fine 

Brawl, a Ftench dance, 
cotQlion 

Brbkt, stndght and 
smooth 

Brxwis. the scorn canaed 
by boiling 

Bbswbtbr, a brewer 

Bbidb nr. tsken to the 
bridal cnamber 

Brocbx, a roastlng-Bpit 

Brucb to kill ▲ 
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u aUniion to tli« itery 
of Bobsrt Bnioe and tlM 
■pider 
Busk, to deck, btad ap 

OAaAOE. to eat off a deer*! 
bead iMhlnd the horns 

Cabrach, or Buck or 
Cabeaob, a moantain 
near the weatem bound- 
§ry of Aberdeenahire 

Oadot, dkeerftal, sportive 

Caioklimo, mckllng, 
laoghing 

Oallaut, a jonag lad 

Oampaioit or . Sm 

Spanish generals 

OAMFvmiE, or Camphibx, 
a small Dutch town on 
the Island of Walcheran, 
where from 1444 to 1796 
theSeots hadapilTlleged 
trading factory 

OAimoN-BiT. a smooth 
ronnd bit for horses 

GAHinr, careftd, shnwd. 
Qseftil ; (in the neoatiTe) 
pectdiar, possessed 

Oaktabr taootw, he may 
sing before thieves who 

• has empty pockets— 
Jnveaal, xi. SS 

Camthifs, tricks, spells^ 
Incantations 

OAxmr, cheerftil, merry 

Oapot. to win all the triidcs 
In ploqueti a fbnn of ex- 
clamation 

Gabbonadb, to brofl. griU 

Oaxcakb, a small cake 
eaten on Shrove Tuesday 

CABix,aiUlow 

Cablhtb, an old woman, 
jade 

OASf o\ kind of 

Gabxob, a fUr hat 

Oauoht nr thb MAimiB, 
caught In a criminal act 

Oauld m MT CAST, cold 
be my ftite or lot 

Gavuboh, a hone's nose- 
band 

CVDAMT AXMA TOOiS, let 

arms give place to the 

Insignia of peace 
Crambsb or DAZ8. the best 

bedroom, kept for guests 

of consideration 
Chaivoi a lbo. In the 

old coaching days inside 

passengers chai^ged legs 

with tM consent of thev 

opposite neighbour 
Crahob-housb, an inn 
Ohappin, a liquid measure 

bI quart 
Ohappit, struck (of a 

clock) 
GbAtkau qoi PABu, etc. 



(p. 187X when a lUtte s s 
parleys and a lady 
listens, both are on the 
point of surrendering 

Chau mbb, a chamber 

Ohbbk or thb uiumwbv- 
vooK, the fireside, chim- 
ney-corner 

(teixLD, a fellow 

GiBousorBoifBL AM<3rean 
and blue chariots 

CX.AVBBIVO, ehatterlng, 
talkative 

Clavbbs, idle talk, gossip 

Olavbb'bb, John Otahame 
of Olaverhonse, Vlsoount 
Dundee 

Claw up toub mtrbbb, to 
finish you. give you the 

Glookih BJOf , a sitting hen 
GocBBBNorr, a top-knot 
Goo, to empty or pour out 
CoooiNO, quibbling, de- 
ceiving, cneating 

GOCADraHAMB ABBBT, OT 

rather Priory, Ibanded 
by King Bdar In the 
last yean oTthe 11th 
century, a few miles fhnn 
Bycmoath, on the ooaat 
of BerwlcksUre 
(^OMKOBTT, right of piston 
on the commons 

GOMPT ABD BBOKOinBO, S 

Scots law procees en- 
focdng settlement of 
accounts 

GOXDIOTIO IVDBBXTI, S 

claim for recovering a 
sum that has been ptld 
when it was not due 

COMSCBIPr rATBBBS, the 

title given to Uie senaton 
of ancient Rome 
GooKiB, a Scotch bun 
GoppBB (UnAXB, a qpon- 
terfett captain. See 
Beaumont ud Fletdier's 
SmU a Wifg and ham a 
Wi/k 
(30B0BBT, Mb., a name 
suggested by Gorderins, 
the teacher of Calvin, 
and author of a book of 
Latin dialogues once ex- 
tensively used in schools 
GovpB-ooBOB, cut-throat 
GouTBAU, a hunting-knife 
Craoes, gossip, boasting 
Crimp, to kidnap 
(huno, a play by Sheridan 
Crook, a chain for sus- 
pending a pot in old fire- 
places 
CaowDY, a thick pottige 

made of oatmeal 
ChJiTLB, to diddle, get by 
cheating 



Ouh mi LAMPS, a pietarial 
omamenti tailpiece 

OuxxiOB , a poltroon 

GuMBBBXAVLD, the sest of 
the andent fenlly of 
Fleming (Lord BlpiiiB- 
stone)^ situated 16 mHis 
north-east of Glasgow 

Cdmmk r, a gossip or Meod 

ChTTTT, uuyt 

DArmro, fkolieklBg, lark- 
ing, tan 

Datt, erasy 

Dau. 5m Chamber of dais 

Dakdillt, noted for 
beanl^ 

Damo, cuove, knocked 

Dbad-dbal, the board on 
which a dead body Is 
stretched 

Debitum rovin, areal bar- 
den on the estate 

DaooBB, to deoonite ; ni- 
coBBMXBiB, deeorationa 

DteftLi, an eneoaoterr 
altercatloin 

DBMi-aAXXE, a light field- 
piece, small caniKMi 

Dbbiibb, more dainty 

DiR-bOAP, a sweet cake 

Diono MOBsntABi, to be 
ndnted at with the 
finger 

Dno, to knock, drive, beat 

DiHX, trim, neat 

DiBoiB, a ftasenl enters 
tsinment 

DtRK, a dagger 

DisBA, does not 

DispoMB mpov, beafeowed 
upon 

D ITT AT. an indietaant, 
accusatioB 

DonvD^ dotard, stupid 

Dob OATrBBOs, a Dcpbew 
of the chivalric Bolaad, 
and one of the Twelve 
Peen of (StarieDagne 

DoKBABT, stupid 

Doo, a dove, pigeon 

Dour, stubborn 

Deap-db-Bxbbt, a doth 
made at Beiri in Frsaoe 

Dbuoh, slow, lingering 

DRiBBLB,adrop 

Dboutbt, dry 

Druokbh, dtnnk 

Drumlaxbio, the ancient 
seat of the Qneenaberry 
femily (now belongs to 
that of Bucelenc^ ob 
the Kith, parish of Dnris- 
deer, DnmlHesshin 

DuKDBB. John Orahane 
of Glaverhonee* ViscooBt 
Dundee, a supporter of 
the Stuarts 

DuMo, knocked, driven 
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DmnBi to zmdgQ 
Dwnmro, declining, pining 
ftwfty 

Eabth (of a badger), s hole 
EAsrr Lothian, another 

name tat Haddington^ 

shire 
Satchs, adze 

fBB, shallow 
0LAIB0I88IXIVT, ex- 
planation 

Bn, an eye ; bbh, eyea 

■OBBIA, the nymph who 
naed to meet King Noma 
PompOina in a grove 
near Borne 

Blbo'-jioosb, a fiddler 

XuTLAHD, lUryland 

Bnkuch, enoi^ 

BzoES, hysterics 

BXPIBT or THK LBQAI^ the 

eviration of the period 
In which an estate seised 
by a^Jndication (q.v,) 
may be redeemed 
Btas, a hawk bionght np 
flrom the neat 

Factob, a steward 
Failtib, to fail 
Fabh, to trouble 
FbckLus, fseble, silly 
Fell, terrible ; abides skin 
Fbvab, a Scotch leaae* 
holder ; ru-riorib, ab- 
solute rights of property, 
in return for the payment 
of a txifllng sum annually 

FiDUS ACfHATKB, lUthlkU 

companion 
Fit, the foot 
Flax, flajt, or flawh, a 

kind of costard 
Flahka&d, the side of 

the lower part of the 

abdomen 
FuGBRBiNO, transient 
FuBK, a eapcff, whim 
Flobehtinb, a kind of pie 
Flttb, to scold, storm in 

anger 
Foo, moss 
FoBBTB, besides 
FoRDUB, John or, an early 

Scottish chronicler of the 

14th century 
FoBBSPBAB, to bewitch, 

presage evil of 

FOBOATHBB, tO COmC 

together, meet one an- 
other 
Fou, a bushel 
Foul thibt, the devil 
Found, to go, depend 
For, an entertainment 
given hf friends to one 
who Is about to leave 
tbem for good 

VIII 



Fbaotioub, rebeUioos, 
difficult to deal with 

Fbbit, an omen 

Fbbicd, strange 

Fboob, an ornamental 
fltftening of a coat or 
mantle, generally a long 
button and a loop 

Fuoitation, a cnminal's 
fleeing fbom Jostice— a 
Scots law term 

Fubnishbs (dbbb's), pre- 
sumably droppings ; 
hence track 

Oabbblunzib, a beggar, 
mendicant 

Oab, to go 

Gaibuno, a gosling 

Galloway, a Scotch cob. 
named from the district 
of Galloway where origin- 
ally bred 

Gang, to go ; ganb, gone 

Gab, to make, oblige 

Gatb, direction, place, 
way 

Gauobb, an exciseman 

Gaunoh, a snatch wltii the 
open mouth, bite 

Gawsix, plump, JoUy 

Gbab, property 

Gbizbnbd. lesky, ss a 
barrel kept too long dxy 

Gboboios, a gold George- 
noble (sOs. 8dA time of 
Henry YIII., St. George 
being the device on the 
obverse 

Gir,if 

GZBBSDBPAflSAXOBTB. iSBm 

Don QuiaoUt pL ii. chap. 

xzvilL, and pt. L chap. 

xxii. 
GiBD, a hoop 
GiBN, to grin 
Glazbn, Aimished with 

glass 
Glbdoing, looldiu; askance 
Glbbd, a spark, flame 
Glebing, squlntins 
Glent, to whisk, flash 
Glowbb, to gase, stare 
GoB-Boz, the mouth 
GowD, gold 
CtowK, a fool ; a cuckoo 

GOWRIB GONSPIBACT, B 

mysterioua attempt to 
assassinate James Vl. of 
Scotland by Lord Buth- 
ven and his brother, the 
Ea^ 1 of Gowrie, in 1600 

GBAHAMB TO WEAR OBBBN. 

The Marquis of Montrose, 
a Grahame, was driven 
to execution In a cart of 
green alder ; fulfilling an 
old prophecy— ' Visa la 
fin (Montrose's motto). 



On an ouler (alder) tree 
green. Shall by many be 
seen' 

Gbaith, flxmiture 

Gbavaxinoub, serious, im- 
portant 

Grebe and blub ghariotb. 
In the reign of Jus- 
tinian, emperor of the 
Bastem Bmpfre, the 
rivalries of the blue and 
green charioteers, who 
raced in the circus at 
Byxantium. developed 
into nolitical ihctions 
powerrol enon^ to seri- 
ously disturb uie state 

Greet, to weep 

Gbetbbard, a stone Jar 
for holding ale or liquor 

Gboobax, a coarse ttttUe 
flibric 

Grund-kail, rent for the 
ground 

GuDBiCAN, the head of the 
houae, the husband 

Gudebibb, a grandfisther 

GuDBwivB, a wife, as head 
of her house, landlady 

Guideb, managers, gniders; 
GUiDiNo, treating, behav- 
ing to 

GUBTINO THBIR GABS, 

tieklinff their palates 
GvT or WARWICK, the hero 
of an Barly Bn^lsh 
romance, one of whose 
feata waa to ovncome a 
flunous Dun Gow on 
Dunsmore Heath, near 
Warwick 

Haorsicw or Ratbilubt, 
a flmatlcal Gameronian, 
one of the murderers of 
Archbishop Sharp of St. 
Andrews in 1679 
Haooib, a Scotch padding 
of minced meat, mixed 
with oateieal, suet, 
onions, etc., boiled in a 
skin bag 
Haill AND VBIB, whole 
and sound, complete and 
entire 
Hale, haill, whole 
Halt-pou, half-bushel 
HAMiLTCMr. on the Olvde, 
Lanarkshire, the praici- 

eil seat ox the ducal 
milyofQunilton. The 

wild cattle still roam 

through the extenaive 

parks 
Harled, dragged 
Hatted bit, a bowl of 

sour or curdled cream 
Haud, to hold ; haud out, 

to present a firearm 
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Hbatsbe-oow, a twig or 

toft of heath 
HssiT, ft hoist, swing U] 
HsiB or Lzmn, this oi 
bsllftd is printed In 
Fwcfn Bdiqum 
Hblligat, devil-nuiy-csre 
Hbll is patbd, eta, the 
phrase is dne to Dr. John- 
son ; the ides is common 
to several writers; ^, 
Qeorae Herbert's Jaaua 
Pnaintiiim 
HnnunTA Haua, qneen- 
oonsortof Oharles I., and 
daoghttr of Henry TV. of 
CVanoe 
Hbbmxt BAom or Josonov, 
Dr. Johnson's parody on 
a poem by T. Waxton. 
Bm BoaweU's UJ^ under 
Tear 1777 
Horm, Babd or, Thomas 
GampbeU. author of Plaa- 
•»m((f JfOM 
Honoa, a thl^^, ham 
HouwwmssKBPi house* 

wifery 
How, a hollow 
HuMbocx, a hemloek 
Htkb ▲ Talbot, etc (pi 
OOX hunting terms and 
names bonowed tnm 
Dame Juliana Beraers's 
Tnaitm (/ HawkUng, 
Hunting, etc. <148<0— 
Book cfSL ATbaaCt 

Ilka, each, erery 

Ilka laxd its adt laugh. 

STery place its own (Uw) 

eostoms 
lu^oLBOKiT, lll^hatehed 
Ill-dkidt okr, mlschiev- 

ons urditn 
Iv lOBo Goanirnoso, in 

the law courts 
laoAV, an onion 
InmoDS AMianaiiniB. an 

enemy is ^sometimes) the 

bestof fnends 
Ihlakb, a breach, loss, 

death 
Ihtbe loiffOBBB, between 

minors 
Izr TERBOBBf, ss s Warn- 
ing to othsH 
ImisH BBiOADn, a body of 

troops in the pay of the 

French King 
Ithbr, other 

Jaoobdb, a gold ooin^tSs., 
first issued by James I. 
of Snc^nd 

Jns, a leathern strap fixed 
round a hawk's leg 

Joa, a sweetheart, urling 

JoHH Ohubohill, the great 



aoldier.theDokeoflCari. 
borougn of Anne's reign 

JoHHHT Nkw-oomx, a new- 
comer, upstart 

Jow, a tnU 

Kail, broth; kail-tabx>, 

a cabbage gsiden 
Kaiv, a tnbnte in kind, as 

of poultry, eggs, cheese, 

etc., fh>m tenant to land* 

lord 
Kaxsbb, the Bmperor of 

Germany 
KsBsncK, a cheese 
Kbikit, peeped 

KiKP HKB THBJBBP, kOCp 

her resolution 
KsLPiK, a water-spirit 
Knr, to know 



BMsraoKLii conspicuous, 
easily recognised 
KnnfKB, a gossip, friend 
KiVDLT AID. a contribu- 
tion In kind payable 
to the landlord by the 
tenant 
KiPTAOa, a rage, dilemma 
KippBB, a dried sslmon 
KisT, a chest, ooflin 
KnnjB, to tickle: ticklish 
Kvows, a knoll, emin- 



Laxmsb, amber 

TiAMwtB Law, one of the 
Lammermoor hills, 8 
miles sontAi of Hadding- 
ton 

L'AxPHiTBioir oir l'ov 
Dten, the man who really 
pays fbr the dinner. 8m 
Flautus, ^flMMlmo 

Laxi>waxih In the country, 
rural 

Lati-waki, the watch 
orer a dead body 

Lauoh, law, customs 

LAtnrDCB, to do laundry 
work 

LAwm o, a Mil, reckoning 

Law's soHsn, a company 
formed In 1717 by John 
Law (of lAuriston, near 
Bdinbuigh) fiir deyelop- 
ing the resources of 
Loulsisiia and the Hls- 
sissippl TaUey, which at 
that Time belonged to 
France 

Lb, Nathaitxkl, drama- 
tist, went Insane through 
drink, wrote Tke Rival 
Oueens ; or^IemiKbr tike 
mat (KI77X and other 
plays 

Lbo, ohahok a. Bm 
Change a leg 

Lirr, the sky ; to carry off 



Links, Mundy flat gromid 
on sea-coast, dunes 

LippKw, to tnut 

LiPPDriHo woBD, occa- 
sional, thoufllitlesB word 

LrrH, a Joint 

Loon, a fellow 

Loot, allowed, peimlttad 

Loumr, leaped 

Lows, a flame, fire 

LooKiK, motner, a title 
given to old dames 

Lurnim cm nRsoKA.etc. 

(^ 61X >^« F»7> ^w lt>* 

person who cannot pay 

wltii his purse 
Lux, a chimney 
L'uv x'xicpfloB]^ etc: (n. 

lOSX the one is no hlna- 

rsnce to the other 
LuMfiBS, loins 
LuBDAsB, a blockhead 

Mail, tax, rent 
MAiLOfo, a smsH flurm 
Maik. a hand at dieo^ 

maten at cock-flghting 
Maib, xaist, more, most 
MaItu d'abiob, swwds- 

man, fendns-master 

MaLLBUB MALinCABUlI 

(nine editlona bedbra 

14M), by fcimer and 

Bpranger, descrfbiiig the 

processes against wtEchea 
Mahss, aparsonsgo 
Mauk, must 
Maut, malt 
Mkal-poki, a meal-bag 
Msltkb, a herring ftiU of 

milt 
MspBiBoaBsiH, a charae- 

ter in Dryden'i AlmUfim 

amd AeUtopM 
MsBK^la. lid. 
If BBsa, Berwiekshizo 
MasBAN. acur 
MxTALL^D (latsX metUod, 

AiU of spirit 
Hilb, BoomsH, neariy 

nine furlongs 
Hill* or mull, a snuff-boz 
HiBAimA, the heroine of 

Shakespeare's Ttaatd 
Mirk, dark 

Hisou, to go wrong, ftdl 
SmC 



iCaawupyoor 

mittens 
HovDnul iLTurADBux, 

Oood Heavens i there are 

two of them 
M OMTSBO GAP, a horseman's 

or huntsman's cap with 

esr-flaps 
MonLAXD, OaoBOK, adaver 

BngUsh painter, but a 

man of dissipated habits, 

who died in 1804 
M oaa, a monas, marsh 
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oqImi, itrietart Met of 

OoTenuiteni 
Mb. Pvrr, • chamntwr in 

BlMridMk'fl CHMo 
HucKi.1, nrach 
MxiVL, A nmlMioni 

MULTIPLIPOIHDIVO. A 

Booti law orooeH, the 
Bni^Jah mteiplflMlar, 
for MttUng eompettng 
dftUns to ooe and the 
■ameftisd 
lluBaK>B8| monthly gii- 



Kab, xabbodt, xajrhdm, 
nO| nobody, nothing 

Nab, never 

Nbqob ditbb. mquB, ete. 
(n. 141)l Mo aeotenman 
or merit, be he ilehj 
brate. or oven wiee, irm 
be able to ranain long in 
hie ooontrj. Bnvy will 
drlTOhimoat 

Nbuk, nocdc, corner 

NoMBLBB, or voifBLBii, the 
entrailaofadeer 

NOBXBAXPTOW, EaBI. OV. 

Henry Howard, yoonger 
brother of Thomas, 
fimrth Dnke of Norftdk, 
bom IMO, waa noml- 
Bent during the relgna of 
■Uaabeth and Jamee I. 

KoBiB BuiwioK Law, a 
conical hill near North 
Berwick 

NoDBicBmr, the office of 
nnzae 

NowT, black cattle 

NcxA, the leoond of the 
legendary kinga of an- 
cient Boine 

NvrrA ; Domifm Duota ; 
Obiit; Bbpult. ; wedded: 
takenhome; died; boriea 

OffvooMB, an apology, ax- 



Obabob, Fumm or. Sm 

SpanishgeneEale 
Odt-btb, Dnmn home 
QvnoBow, to overpower, 

triumph oyer 
OwBBLooK, to ignore 
OxTBB, the armpit 

PAOOLxr, a dwarf, owner 
of a winged horse, in the 
legend of FoIsmHim and 
Orsoa 

PAiMTora 8m Serene and 
silent art 

Pakd, a pledge; a bed- 
/« onrtain 

Paboghixb, a pariah 

Pabvb, bbo nnruxio, etc 



(p. 8X ^nion art abont to 

ffo, bnt alone, into the 

Doay elly, mv uttie book 

—I grudge thee not thy 

lot 
PAa d'avahob, the lead, 

precedence 
Patbia foebtab, paternal 

authority 
PBABLQiaB, lace 
Pbat, a penon of InsnillBr- 

able itfide 
PaoH, to pant, breathe 

hard 
Pbttiooat-iail, a kind of 
_cake baked with butter 
Pbttt oovBBf Ibr pttit 

eowoeri, a meal not 

eaten in ceramoniooa 

atete 
Pbw, the plalntlTe cry of 

certain oirda; oootjuta 

HAB FLATBD TBW, OOUld 

not have dmwn a note 
from 
PioKLB, a small quantity 
Pick -MAW, a apeoiee of 

gull 
Pio. a stoneware vesael, 

pitcher 
Pu^^ to pain, puniah 
PiHVTwnrKLis, an instru- 
ment of torture conaiat- 
ingof aboard with holea, 
into which the flngera 
were thrust and preeaed 
with acrew-pega 
PuiT, SoonoH « 8 Bngliah 
pinta 

PlQUB, BBPMIDB, AJmCATOT, 

terma need in the game 
of picquet 
Pnur, areel 

Prr-mRK, as dark as pitch 
PxzB, a term of mild execra- 
tion 
Placbbo, a acm 
Plack, a amaU copper coin 

■i^d penny 
PunuB, a prank, trick 
Plot, a merry-making 
PLUMDAXAa, for prwM dt 
damoi, a damaak plum, 
Lt, a damaon (tart) 
PocK-PUDDDio, a Scotch^ 
man'a contemptuous 
name for an Englishman 

PomT, QVDIT, ABD QUA- 

TOBsi^ terms used in the 

game of picquet 
Point d'appoi, a support 
PoiBT d'Espaobb, a sort of 

Frendilaoe esteemed in 

Spain in the 17th century 
PoKB,abag 
Poaao, or MavbobWatbb, 

in Peeblesshire 
Poutbbbbdl coined, 

slighUy salted 



Pbbbtbb Johb, legendary 

King of Abyssinia 
Pbbttt MJjff, a brave man, 

athletic and skilled in the 

use of hla weapona 
Pbofibb, a gift 
Pinn> SooTB s la. 8d. ater- 

ling 
Ptxb, pick 

QvAioH, a diinking-cup 
of hooped ataves, (nma- 
mentea with sOver. It 
held about a pint, and 
was chiefly used for wine 
andbran^ 

QuABTBB'a lbkotb, a 
quarter of a yard 

QuBAN, a msrightly young 
woman, lUrt 

Rab, a roe-deer 

Raiixt, or bail, a kind of 
cloak or kerchitf for the 
neck and head 

Ravbn-boiib, the apoon- 
bone of the bnaket, 
thrown by huntera to 
the rivena, in cutting 
uptheatag 

Rbavibo, thieving 

Bbdd, to dear, tidv 

Bbd won, downright mad 

Rbbx, anudEe 

RaansD^ amoke-drled 

BsMioiua, NiooLAua, or 

NlCBOLAB of RbMYp 

author of a work on 
witchcraft (1»6) 
RiPOHXD, uaed aa a reply 

BXVBRBMOa. BAOOB WITH, 

bacon with its gamiah- 

ings or belongings 
RiruEB, a hawk that does 

not return to the lure 
Karo-WALK, the track of a 

stag 

BOAB TOU AH 'TWBBB ABT 

BiOHTiBOALB. Bee Mid- 

mmmtr NightM Dnam, 

ActL8c2 
BouBS^ to whisper 
Roup, an auction 
RuDAS, a sccdding Jade 
RuBLBT, a barru, holding 

18igaJlons 

SAB,ao 

St. Claib to OBoaa trb 
Obo on ▲ If OMAAT. The 
Eari of Orkney, chief of 
the Sinekirs or St Ghiirs, 
led his men on a Monday 
overOrd HiU on the way 
to Flodden, where they 
all perished to aman 

Baibt Obbmaibs, near 
Puis, where Jamea U. 
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held ooart daring hit 
exilo 

Sr. Maboabet, nleoe of 
Sdward the Oonfeeeor 
and wife of Malcolm 
Ghnmore; her day is 
June 10th 

Saih, sore 

Baxtk, same 

8ai«t, a saint 

Sakabaud, a Spanish dance 

Saul, a shirt 

Saul, soul 

Saumon, a salmon 

Saut, salt 

Soabt, a soratch 

ScAUD, to scald 

SoLATc, a slate ; soIiATBb, a 
slater 

SooTOR Pixrr « 8 BngUsh 
pints 

BoorrisH mum, nearly nine 
furlongs 

SoRADoa, a screech, load, 
discordant cry 

BouiOH, to shriek, scream 

Son]ffimi,toloathe,shadder 
with aversion 

SERxmi AKD nuorr abt 
(paintingX 5m Oamp- 
bell's StofMOM to Palmting 

Brs, becomes, salts 

SsYSir 8USBPBB8, martjTS 
of Bphesas, who, accord- 
ing to the legend, slept 
in a cave from the reign 
of the Bmperor Dedas to 
that of Theodosios II., a 
period of 196 years 

SiTKir wtss ifASTBBS, the 
seven sages of ancient 
Greece 

Bhavohlb, to wear down, 
shuffle 

BBiini TO vm (panishX 9»g» 
the tortore of the boot 

SiiOT or, TO ■■, to get 
qaitof 

Shovsl-boabd, a game in 
which the plavers strive 
to shove or drive coins 
or coonters on to certain 
marks, lines, or sqnares 
on the table 

Bio, biocan, snch 

BnTOLas, the talons of a 
hawk 

Btb Bvav Dhu, Bir Evan 
Cameron of Lochiel, a 
Ikmoas Highland chief, 
and snpporter of the 
Btoarts, fonght at Killlo- 
erankie in 1689 

Bm JocHtTA, i.e. Bir Joshoa 
Reynolds, the painter 

Bkiooh dooh ha skiaill, 
cot a drink with a tale, 
{.«. Dont preach over 
yoarliqaor 



Bkibl, to scream 
BLtDDBnT, ellppery 
Blokbv, to slake, qnench 
Bhap, a small gingerbread 
SiraoKDBAWiNO, canning; 

smoxDBAWBB, an artftil, 

conning person 
BnisHiiro, smaBHiif, bku- 

BHmo, snnff 
Booprr, swept 
BooTHFAST, trnsty, honest 
BopiTs, to settle, set at 

rest 
BoBT, to sanply, salt; to 

give a draoDing 
BouoH, a ramonr, whisper ; 

BouoHXD,8oftly breathed, 

whispered 
Boup, a sap ; moathftil 
BoupUB, a cadgel 
BowBMB, a kind of grael 

made from the soared 

slftings of oatmeal 
Bpab, to foretell 
SpAirmH gbmbrau A2n> 

PBnras or Obaivob. 

William of Orange com- 
manded 90,000 Bpaniards 

tnthe campaign against 

France, 16M-fi7 
Bpbbb, to ask, Invite, in- 

qoire 
BrBBHOSBOS. Jacob Bpren- 

ger. Joint aathor of Mat- 

Bpulb-bahb, the shoalder- 
blade 

BpnwK, a spark, match 

Bpubs, diss op. Boott's 
ancesteess, the Flower of 
Tarrow, is said to have 
reminded her lord, Aold 
Wat of Harden, a cele- 
brated Border raider, 
that the larder was 
empty, bv placing on the 
table a dish containing a 
pair of clean spars— a 
hint to ride into Bngland. 
8tB LockhartTs lA/^ vol 1. 
p.«S 

SrBADiira, a flurm, flmn- 
yard 

BnoEB, to distoib 

BnoKiT, imperfect, broken 
down 

Btoup, a llqidd measnre 

Stoutrbibp, robbery with 
violence 

Btbab, straw 

BiBAUGBT, to stretch, make 
straight 

Btbbik, to stretch, lay ont 

Bub Jov* pbigido, tn the 
open air 

Bububb, oatlylng (district, 
place) 

BuicPH, a blockhead, dunce 

Bum, soon 



SvsBATSD, iboUio ro 

SUUM OUIQUB TBIBUITO, 

give to each his own 
SwAmuBO, active, agile 
BwAP, a barter, ezchsnge ; 

to strike soandly 
BwAUx, a swack, thwack, 

violent blow 
BwxBB, a monntain pass 
Btbo, a young onion 
Btoobax, a witch, the 

mother of Oaliban, in 

Bhakeepeare's Ttmpat 
Btkd, to rinse 
Btbb, since, sgo 

Tack, a lease, po snession 

TAii>,atoad 

Tait, a bonch, handftil 

Tabs ohb'b oait, to go 
one's own way 

Tap op tow. banch of tow 
on thedistair, thatreadily 
catches fire 

Tabs, a glass 

Taubidob, a boll-flghteir 

Tbind, atithe 

Tbhobt, stringy, sinewy 

Tbugh, toogh 

TmoKSBT, akind of fhstlan, 
rwsemhiing velveteen in 
appearance 

Tbomab tbb Bhtmbb, of 
Breildonne (Barlston^ in 
Berwickshire, an ancient 
Bcotttsh poet and pro- 
phet; and a flivoarite 
legendary hero 

'TH0U8WBBrB8TTHnro,'etC 

(p. 191X firom Joanna 
Baillie's CStmatonlfos Pa- 
IcBoIcyiM, Act IL Be. S 

Tbowlbsb, Inactive^ re- 
miss 

Thbaw, to twist itself dis- 
tort itself; a twist 

Thbbbp. kkbphbb. See 
Keep her threep 

THBOUOB-STAim, TBBUCH- 

STASB, a Hat gravestone 
Tdocbb, timber; Tooibb 
BUB8B, the exchange of 
the timber-merchants 
TirmcB, twopence 
TocHBBoOOOD, dowry 
Too. a fox 

ToD^B Dbb, also called In 
other passages Tod's 
Hole, and stated to be 
6 to 6 miles from Wolfk 
Crag* 
ToKAT, a fleiy Hangnian 
wine 



* AflVOliMrllTCgttlMttlMvf 

a dmOar kind ocoar In ttds 
norat I w Lady AsMoB !■ (sUiA 
llailHviaiid ■Uanor; Gtidtf, 
jrohn and Olbbto; tha aexton. 
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ToiBOOXB, A gaol 

Toxatn ow tbm tbump, 
the part of a Jew's-harp 
that makea the sound ; 
henoe the essential or 
principal person con- 
oemed 

Tout, the pet ; a fit of ill- 
temper 

Tbapraoi, or Trapraut 
Law. a oonspicaons con- 
ical blU 4 miles east of 

Tbiduujb, a same of 
cards played vy three 
persons 

Tristbbc, Sib, a knight of 
the Ronnd Table, fkmoos 
in the chase 

TwA, two 

TwAL, twelve ; twal 
nENNiaB SooTOH » one 
penny of English money 

TwiLT, a qnllted bed'Cover 

Umquhils, deceased, late 
Unjl, the heroine of Spen- 
ser's ^aerfo Qimsm 
Uaoo, uncommon 



Vaik, to be yaoant 
VBBSAiLLn, the court of 

Louis XI v. of France 
Via r Acn, by force 
ViROiNAii, an old sort of 

piano 
Vism, an inspection 
ViSNOXT, physiognomy, 

Ihce, features 
VivxBs, victuals 

Wads IT, a mortgage, 

pledge ; waiwbttkb, a 

usurer, mortgager 
Wak, woe ; woefm, sorry 
Wau, belly 
Wap, a smart stroke 
Wabs, to spend, bestow 
WAnLOOK,a witch 
Wastlaxd, west country 
Wat, to wet 
Watbb-pubpib, tiie brook 

lime or horsewell grass 
Waub, worse 
WxAN, an infknt, small 

child 
Wbid, a llBTerlsh cold 
Whamflb, a blow 
WHZDr, a few 



WHiaxALBEBiBBjlkncytoys 
WmuBs, now and agun 
Whim -WBAii, flmcy pastry 
Whib-bush, a ftirse Snsh 
Wbibbtahb, greenstone, 

ntgstone 
Whitb-bass, a meat 

pudding 
Whoxubo, turning upside 

down 
WiLLAwnm, woe's me, well- 

a-day 
Will to Cupab iiaub to 

CuPAB, a wllltil man must 

have WM way 
WiB, to make way, get 

WlBD HIX A PIBN, to CaUSC 

him trouble, annoyance 
WiTBiB, the gallows, a 

halter 
WoB iMTO, made way Into 
WooDiB, the gallows 
WuD, mad 
Wttb, blame, lesponsl- 

biUty ' 



r, yesternight 
Till, ale 
TowL, to yell, give tongue 
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AuGB, OM, n, 84; Tidied br Sir W. 
Aflhton and Luoy, 85; by Lxxof and 
BaveuBwood, 178; wuns Bavenswood, 
176; b«r deatb, 819; laid oat by the 
old woman, 281 

ArmitagB chnrohyaid, 884, 286 

Aahton, Oolonal Sholto Doncdaa, 88; 
resents Bavenswood's intnuion, 289; 
opens the door of bridal chamber, 808 ; 
challenges Ravenswood at the Aineral, 
806 ; waits for Bavenswood, 818 

Ashton, Henry. 27 ; his terror at Barens- 
wood, 197 ; snoots the xmven, 184 ; begs 
ribbon and wire ftt>m Lacy, 870 ; dis- 
tresses Lacy, 276 ; his pleasure in his 
new dothes, 286; rides to the wedding, 
808 

Aahton, Lady, 17 ; her matrimonial views 
for Lacy, 197 ; her moioos reception 
of Craigengelt, 202 : ner carriage races 

with the Harqais oi A 's. 207; Tents 

her resentment against Eur William, 
810 ; bids Bavenswood leave the castle, 
812 ; her reply to BsTenswood's letter, 
867; manages Backlaw's interview 
with Lacy, 866 : persecates Lacy, 278 ; 
signs the marriage articles, 286; ad- 
daces Scriptare againat Bavenswood, 
898 ; her snbaeqaent history, 818 

Aahton. Laey, 86; takes her father to 
Old Alice, 88; reseaed tnm the wild 
ball, 41 ; makes an impression on 
Bavensirood, 47 ; at the hant, 91, 96 ; 
finds ahelter at Wolfs Oiag, 96 ; her 
terror at the storm, 106 ; manner to- 
wards Bavenswood, 166; gaidea him to 
Old Alice, 178; betrothes henelf to 
Bavenswood, 188; her relations with 
him, 190; her letter to Bavenswood, 
850; her interview with Baoklaw, 866 ; 
her trials and distresses, 272; pat 
ander Ailsle Goarlay's care, 277 ; sab- 
Jected to Bide-the-Bent's influence, 281 ; 
signs the marriaae articles, 286 ; meets 
Ravenswood'a challenge, 292; on her 
wedding morning, 297; dlaoovered a 
maniac, 806 ; her Durial, 806 

Aahton. Sir William, 16 ; informed of the 
tomult at Lord Bavenawood'a ftaneral, 
28 ; hia reflections thereon. 24 ; and his 
daughter, 89; Tlaits Old Alice, 88; 



enooontoi BaTenawood, 46; 
down hia report of the tomoltk 40; 
aoooata BaTenawood at tlie hun^ 08; 
aaks ahelter at WolTs Oiag, 96; hia 
conciliatory bearing, 104, 118, 




164 ; hia attention to domsatie matters, 

189; awaiting the Manmla of A 'a 

airiTsl, 808 ; rated br Lady Aahton, 
210; threatened witn an appeal to 
Honae of Feera, 866t 278 ; hia letter to 
Bavenswood, 868; signs the marriage 
articles, 286 
Author, hia IntrodaetioD, ix 

Babib, Aliee'a attendant, 85 

Balderatone, Caleb, roused br BaTena- 
wood and Bucklaw, 67; Ua aubter- 
ftagea, 69, 78, 97, 106, 150, 846; ooUects 
the driblets of daret, 78 ; onoovers the 
herrings, 84 ; begs Bavenswood to in- 
vite no more guests, 88 ; shuts out tiie 
grooms, 99 ; reftises to admit Booklaw, 
101; announces the disaster to the 
dinner, 108 ; his relations with Wolfs 
Hope, 114; hia requisitions opposed, 
116 ; enters Obder's cottage, 180 ; oanriea 
off the wild-fowl, 124 ; propitiated by 
Giitler. 180 ; wama Bavenawood against 
the Aantona, 160 ; fivoea money on him, 
168 ; reporta Wolf a Crag to be burning, 
889 ; thanked bv the Oirdera, 941 ; tellR 
the truth about the fire, 845; niaan^ety 
about hia master, 809 ; laat entreaty to 
him, 811; picka np the feather, 818 ; hia 
laat daya, 818 

BaUantyne, Jamea and John, 816 

Bide-the-Bent, Be v. Mr., at Oirder'a, 196 ; 
employed to influence Lucy, 881 ; hia 
prayer, 286; triea to preaerve peace, 
891 ; reads the texts, 288 

Bimi^ Patie, fiddler. 280 

Blttlebrsins, Lord, his hounds, 86; re- 
ceives tiie Aahtons and Bavenswood, 
166 

Blenkenaop, Lady, 197 

Bride of Lammermoor. 8m Dalxympla 
ftunily and Aahton, Uicy 
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Bridf qfLammmmoorf tha nofd, Author's 
Introdnetton to, iz 

Bnchuum, Georm, Jester, 810 

BueklAW, At Tod'B Den, 68 ; fights with 
Ravenswood, 62 ; takes reftige at Wolfs 
Giag, 64 ; oomplaiiis of his lodging, 76 ; 
sets off for the host, 87 ; cats op the 
stsg, 9S ; leAued admittanoa by Calebs 
101 ; becomes Laird of Otrnington, IM ; 
sends Craisengelt to 1^7 Asnton, 199 ; 
disenssea his own marriage, S61 ; his 
intenriew with Lncy, 266; sins the 
marriage artlelea, 286 ; resents Bayens- 
wood's intmsioD, 289 ; disoorered in his 
blood, 802 ; his declaration of ailenoe, 
805 

Burial, Scottish, 19, 806 ; laying oat of a 
corpse, 221 

Cattub, wild, 89 

Ghanns, cnrinx by, 299, 890 

Chieeley of Dahy. 88, 816 

Goldlnghame, Abbey of, 224 

Craigengelt, Oaptain, at Tod*s Den, 68 ; 
his Jacobite mtrignes, 64 ; tnms up at 
Wolfs Hope, 101; carries BucUaw's 
challenge to Wolfs Crag. 160 ; becomes 
Backlaw's ihctotam, 192; his matri- 
monial schemins, 196; goes as Backlaw's 
emissary to Laay Asnton, 201 ; arriyes 
at Bavonswood Oastle with Lady Ash- 
ton, 210 ; diflrnsses Backlaw's marriage, 
261 ; signs the mairiage artlelea, 286 ; 
spumed by Bavenswood, 296 

Dau, chamber of, 282 

Dalrymple Ihmily, ccmnection with the 

noTsL ix, 816 
Dingwall, Davie, the writer, 116 
Duke's Walk, Kdinbnrgh, 806, 820 
Donbar of Baldoon, z 

FastOabtlb, ZTiii 
Footmen, mnnlng, 204, 819 
Funeral, SootUah, 19, 806 

OiBOiR, Ofbbie, 119; his indifliation 
against Oaleb. 126; sends sack and 
brandy after him, 180; his gratitude 
to Oueb, 241; entertains Marquis of 
A ^,249 

Girder, Mrs., 121, 126, 241 

Gimington, Lady, 64 

Glossary, 821 

Gourlay, Allele, at Old Alice's, 221 ; nurses 
Lucy. 277; prophesies eyil at her 
wedding, 299 ; at ner ftmeral, 807 

Hamtltoh, Sir Wmiam, of Whitelaw, ziii 
Hayaton, Frank. Set Bueklaw 
HospitaUty, ancient, 186, 817 

Jusno, administration o^ in Scotland, 16 

Kelpis's Flow, Caleb's warning, 161 ; 
enguUi Bavenswood, 812 



Law's MtmoHaU, quoted, ziii 
Ughtbody, Luclde, 190; beards Oibble 

Gilder, 127; entertains Hsrqais of 

A ,249 

Lockhard, offers Bavenswood his horse, 

89 : at Woif s Cng, 101, 110 
Lockhart, Sir OeozKe, 88, 816 
' Look not thou on DoaulT's charming,' 26 
Lord Keeper. Set Ashton, Sir William 
Loup-the-Dyke, Dame. See Lightbody, 

Luckie 

Magois, the pamlytie hag, at Old Alice's, 
221 ; at Lucy's wedding, 296; at her 
fkmeral, 806 

Marquis of A , 80; his letter to 

Bavenswood, 81 ; sounds Sir W. Ashton, 
189 ; racing of his carriage, 207 ; inter- 
view with lAdy Ashton. 214; counsehi 
Bavenswood, 281 ; entertained at GlbUe 
Girder's, 249 ; succeeds to power, 266 

Mermaiden's Fountain, legend of, 42; 
betrothal at, 182 ; apparitafon there, 217 

Middloton's Mad WorH 818 

MortBhea^, the sexton, 228; Interview 
with Bavenswood, 226 ; at Lucy's wed- 
ding, 298 

Mysie, Caleb's helper, 68, 71, 118; her 
supposed danger, 240 

Norman, the forester, 29; quoted by 
Heniy Ashton, 186 

PAnrmro and poetry, 10 
Parliament appeal to, 148, 149, 272, 818 
Fattleson, Peter, his Introduction, 1 
Poor-man-of-mutton, 818 
Privy council, ScottUh, 61 

Bavzhbwood, Lord Allan, 14 ; flinexal of, 
19 

Bavenswood, Mallse de, 26 ; his picture, 
170, 801 

Bavenswood, Master of, at his fkther's 
funeral. 20 ; rescues Lucy, 41 ; declares 
himself to Sir W. Ashton, 46 ; visits 
Tod's Den, 68; fl^ts with Bucklaw, 
62 ; lodges him in Wolf s Grsg, 64 ; his 
thoughts of Lucv, 78 ; accosted by Sir 
W. Ashton at the hunt, 98 ; shelters him 
and Lucy in Wolfs Crag, 96 : begged Yxf 
Sir W. Ashton to put away his enmity, 
186, 149, 164 ; contempt for Craigengelt, 
162; warned by Caleb, 160; visits 
Bavenswood, 166 ; accompanies Lucy 
to Old Alice's, 178 ; Joins Lucy at the 
fountain, 179; his betrothal, 182: his 
relationa with Lucy, 190 ; bidden leave 
Bavenswood Castle, 218 ; sees the ap- 
parition, 217; finds Old Alice dead, 
219 ; overhears the hags, 221 ; interview 
with Mortsheugh, 226 ; counselled bv 

Marquis of A , 281 ; is told the truth 

about the fire. 246; entertained at 
Girder's, 249; letters to the Ashtons, 
266 ; Luojr's reply, 269 ; interrupts the 
betrothal, 288 ; upbraids Lacy. 298 ; at 
her ftineral, 806 ; dismisses (>kieb, 811 ; 
engolftd in the Kelpie's Flow, S12 



830 
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Bavenswood OuUe, 14, S8; nloon at, 

106 ; terrace before, 208 
Banning footmen, 204, 819 
Buthenord, Lord, x 

Btaib fltmlly, oonnectiou with the novel, 

iz, 816 ; mtlrio Terses on, zlli 
Symson, Andrew, of KJrkinner, venes by, 

XlT 

'Ths monk most riae,' 81 
'Thou sweetest thing.' 191 
Tinto, Dick, his hiatory, S 
Tod's Den, or Hole, S8 



Tnunpeter ICatlne^ 226, 819 
Tumtippet, Lord, 61 ; compdled to dis- 
gorge, 265 

Wallace Imr, Qanderclengh, 6 

< When the last Laird of Bavenawood,' 161 

Wild cattle, 89 

Winnie. Annie, at Old Alice's, 221 ; at 
Lucy^s wedding, 298; at her faneial, 
806 

Woirs Crag, identification of, xriil ; de- 
scription of, 66; banqneting-hall, 70; 
reported bnming of, 289 

Wolfs Hope, 116; Oaleb's requisitions 
on, 116 
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